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ISTRODDCTION. 


MaLuVtI and MAdhava; or, The Loves of the Youth 
MAdhava and the Maiden MalatI, has been alrcsidy intro- 
duced to the knowledge of European readers, as an outline of 
the plot and a translation of part of the fifth Act were pub- 
lished by Mr. Cblebrooke in his Essay on Sanskrit and PiAkHi 
Prosody.* The specimens then given were calculated to 
convey a favourable impression of the merits of the drama^ 
which the perusal of the entire piece will probably confirm. 

The story of MiUail awl Mildluim is one of pure invention, 
and the piece belongs to the class of compositions termed Pror 
karoiSa. It is referred to as an example of the cLiss by all. the 
works on JRheime^ the oldest of which it consequently pre- 
cedes. The history of the drama, however, or more correctly 
of its author, is attended with more certainty than most of the 
topics of the literary history of the Hindus. 

By the introductions to Mdlati and Mddhava^ and the other 
dramas of the same writer, the Utkarc^Sdnui-Charihu and the 
Fira-C%aHlra, we axe made fully acquainted with his origin and 
family. It appears from thise accounts that BHAVABHdn, 
also named ffniKAIffHA, or he in whose throat eloquence re- 
sides, was the son of a native of the South of India, a Brahman 
of Berar or Beder, and a member of the tribe of Brahmana who 
pretend to trace their descent from the sage KAdTAPA, of whom 
it is said that somearestill to be found in the vicinity of Con- 
davir. The site of BfiAVAHKdxf 8 birth-place is fully coiv 
* Adatls BmsK^** vcL X. p 61. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


roboraiod by tlie peculiar talent he di8pla3's in describing nature 
in her magnificence, a talent very unusual in Hindu bards, ivho 
delight to portray her minuter beauties, and one which he 
no doubt derived from his early familiarity with the eternal 
mountains and forests of Oondwana. 

It appears, however, that the place of BhavabhiIti’s nativity 
was not the scene of his literary triumphs, and that these were 
attained under the patronage of the princes of Hindustan. The 
precision with which he delineates the topographical features of 
Ujjayinf and its vicinity, leaves little doubt of his having spent 
some time at that city, for accuracy in this respect could have 
been obtained at anytime in India only by actual observation. 
The Bliqjn-PrahandJui, indeed, includes BHAVABinh'i amongst 
the writers at the Court of Bhoja at DhAr, but, as intimated 
elsewhere,^ this work can only be received an authority for 
the priority of the vrriters described in it to the date of its own 
composition ; the grouping, whether as regards place or time, 
being altogether fanciful. A preferable authority, the text of 
the DaiorBiipabaf refers Bhavabhi}ti to some i)eriod anterior 
to Munja, the predecessor of Bhoja, by its alluding cle^irly to 
Mdlatt and Mddhava^ and from it therefore we gather that 
the play was composed before the eleventh century. How long 
anterior to tliat date we have also evidence to substantiate, 
and from the History of Cashmir we learn that BHAVABHtJi'i 
fiourished in the eighth century, being patronised by Yaso- 
VARMAN, the sovereign of Kanoj, who reigned about A.D. 720 . 

The date thus given to the compositions of Biiavabht5ti is 
quite in harmony with their internal evidence. The manners 
are purely Hindu without any foreign admixture. The appear- 
ance of women of rank in public, and their exemption from 
any personal restraint in their own habitations, are very incom- 
patible with the presence of Mohammedan rulers. The licensed 
existence of Bavddha ascetics, their access to the great, and 
their employment as teachers of science, 01*0 other peculiarities 


***8tatlufit Dietlonaiyi” Preface. 
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characteristic of an early date, whilst the worship of S^IVA in his 
terrific forms, and the prevalence of the practices of the Yoga^ 
are indications of a similar tendency. The Linga worship of 
?IVA, we know, was everywhere the predominant form of the 
Hindu faith when the Mohammedans first invaded India. With 
respect to the Yogins^ by whom mystical rites were mostly cul- 
tivated, it may be observed that there are many reasons for 
giving them a remote date : the excavations at Elephanta and 
Ellora appear to be their work ; the sect is now almost extinct 
in Hindustan \ and the a work probably of seven 

or eight centuries remote, states that the Yoga cannot be prac- 
tised in the present age. Mysticism, in fact, gave way first to 
the philosophy of S^ankara ^chArya in the seventh or eighth 
century, and was finally expelled by the new doctrine of 
Bhakti, or faith, which was introduced by BamAnuja and the 
VaUMavas in the eleventh century, and has since continued to 
be the ruling dogma of every sect of Hindus. 

The style of MdbUi and Mddhava may also he referred to the 
period at which we may conclude that it was written. It is 
free from the verbal quibbling and extravagance of combination 
which the compositions of the time of Bhoja offer, but it comes 
very near to them : although classical, it is highly laboured ; 
although forcible, it is diffuse, and is pot unfrequenUy obscure. 
It abounds in the most complicated prosody, and is cited by 
Mr.Colebrooke for a specimen of the measure called daAdaka^ 
or a verse of fifty-four lullabies, and a stanza consequently 
containing two hundred and sixteen. The author is also fond of 
an unreasonable diq>lay of learning, and occasionally substitutes 
the phraseology of logic or metaphysics for the language of 
poetry and nature. At the same time, the beauties predominate 
over the defects, and the language of the drama is in general of 
extraordinary beauty and power. The blemishes of the com- 
position have materiaUy affected the tnnslalion ; and while it is 
very probaUe that the obscurifyof some passages has led loan 
inesact interpretation of their import, the prosaic prdixit j of 
others has involved the necesaty of considerable compression 
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INTBODUCTION. 


and occadonal omissions. Tlie latter, when of any importanoe, 
will be particularised as they occur. 

MdlaU and Mddhava. divides with SakuntaUL the honour of 
being still occasionally, although not very commonly, read by the 
Pandits ; copies of it, therefore, are not very scarce. That used 
for the present translation was transcribed from Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s, as being singularly free from errors. It had the advan- 
tage also of being illustrated by two excellent commentaries. 
The most copious of these is the work of Jagaddhara, the son 
of Batnadhara, described as a learned teadier, the prince of 
Pandits and poets, and administrator of law ; the other is by 
a royal hand, the Edjddhirdja Malanka. We have no further 
particulars of these commentators, except that the first is 
known to have been a Maithila Brahman, and not very 
ancient. 



DBAHATIS PERSON£ 


Mxir. 

Mddkatui , — ^The son of DenarAta^ atadying at PadmdvtUi, in love with 

Mdlatt. 

Makaranda . — ^Hia friend, in love with MadayantihL 

Kaiahaikn. — Mddhava'i aervant 

Agftcra^MAt€L , — Prieat of ChdmuASdf a terrific goddeaa. 

A Meaaenger. 


WoKiir. 

JlfdfaeC.~The daughter of the Minister of State BhArivtuu, in lore with 
Mddhava, 

Mada^tiHkA , — ^The riater of Ntmdana and friend of MdUut, in love with 
Makaranda, 

JEctmaiufaK— Prieateaa of Bttddha, nnrae of fifdfatf, and Prec^treaa of 
Mddhava. 

jrajNfla-JTttddafd.— Prieateaa of ChdmuABd. 

fihiMfifmthf ^Diaeiple of Kdmandaki^ and posacaaor of magical powen. 
£a«aiig»fedir---Foster-aiater of JfcflalC 

Manddrttd . — Attendant on Kdmanddkif brioTed hj Kalahaitka. 

Pji dd hivmJh hi id 1 

AvdUbUA |W*Apte®*«««WMfa«. 

Female Attendanta. 
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Praaoini bpokih or. 

Hie Sovereign of PadmAva^ 

NandaiML , — Hie levonriie, tlie brother of JfodaysiUthif. 

BkAirivamsu — Hie minister^ the father of MdJtad, 

Heronffo.— rThe father of Mddkana^ and minister at KwUUnapura, 


Scmn.— (Oa^em), designated most nsoally as PadmlvaH^ 
and its vidnitj (See ^isge 95, note t). 

Tniii — few days. 



PRELUDE. 


BENEDICTION. 

May the trepidations of Vindffdka^s* countenance, attended 
by the cry of terror, long preserve you ! those trepidations 
which at the dance of proceeded from the entrance 

into his nostrils of the Lord of serpents with contracted hood, 
frightened at the cry of Kumdra'^X peacock^ upon hearing the 
sound of tlie tabor struck by the delighted i\randt,§ and whence 
the regions were filled with the buzzing of bees flying away 
from his temples. 

May the tresses interwoven with a circular •garland of ser> 
pents for flowers, where the waters of the Manddkini\( are flow- 
ing over thelowerchaplet of skulls worn in tlie crest, luminous 
with the light of the eye of the forehead, sparking like light 
ning, and of which the young moon is confounded with the 
point of the ietdka flower, preserve thee 1 IT 

*aaiCeia. 

ir ortlie god who holds a trident in his hand. 

X XdfUikqfa^ the son of jSiva and PdrvaH, the deity of war, r^resented 
as riding on a peseoek 

I Namdi is an attendant npon JSiva, 

N The Ganges of heaven, suppose d to tridile thiongh the tresses of ifeo. 

IT Thepemsslof the preeeding diamss will have partly pnpared the 
reader to nndentaad this benedietion ; hot it involves a number of Hindu 
ocrnimonplaiwu^ sad may require explanation to be rendered intelligibls. 

Asa, for the amusement of PdrsolC his brides originated a partienlsr 
dsaosb to the mnsMI aceompaaimeat of the tabor, stm^ by his attendant 
NtmdiL Hisaona were present: Jrdfiribwa mounted on his peaeod^aad 
G a i lils with the head and trunk of an etephanti Asa is embellished with. 



10 IcXLATf AKD mIdHAVA. 

Entei- Manager. 

Enough! what need of prolixity. (Lotting to the East.) Ha! 
the celestial luminary, enlightening all the divisions of the 
worlds is completely risen. I salute him.* (Bowing.) Oh thou, 
the universal form, who art the vessel of all auspicious light, be 
propitious to me, and enable me to support the burthen of the 
drama : remove from me. Lord of the world, thus prostrate, 
every sin, and augment all that is favourable to success. (Look- 
ing off the stage.) Ho ! Mthisha /t the auspicious preparations 
are complete; from all quarters persons of distinction have come 
to celebrate the festival of Kdlapiiyandtha^X fuid I have been 


a collar of the hooded snake twining round his neck and aormonniing his 
head. The peacock is anppoaed to be particnlariy delighted by the approach 
of the rainy season, and the bird of KAvUXhtya^ mistaking the deep sonnd 
of the drum for the rolling of thnnder indicatire of a storm, screams with 
delight The peacock is considered the nataral enemy of snake% and the 
snake of alarmed at the approach of his mortal foe, deserts his place 
on the neck of the deity, and makes for the first hiding-place he can find. 
This happens to be the tip of QaMa*9 elephant trunk ; his entrance into 
which disturbs the bees that are supposed to settle on the tenuiles of an 
elephant This is the purport of the first verse. 

In the second, the author refers to the mode in which the hair is deline- 
ated in the figures of 6wa^ and as it is worn by the ascetics who profess his 
worship. It is allowed to grow long, and is then divided into three or four 
tresses, which are braided together and coiled upon the anterior part of 
the crown of the head, the apex of the coll projecting forwards a little on 
the right side. Siva also wears round his head a braid of snakes and a 
chaplet of skulls^ and he has a half moon on his forehead ; in the centre of 
his forehead is his third eye, whose glances are of flame, and over his head 
flows the Ganges. 

In these allusions the author refers to the popular personification of 
Slvot nntinged with any references to his mystical worship. 

* We may infer from this that the Hindu dramas ware represented early 
in the morning. 

t One term by which an actor is to be addressed. 

t Who this deity ia^ is not known to the Pandits of the prearat day. 
Mtdanha takes no notice of the name; Jagaddkara is content to say it is 
that of aaortof divinity worshipped in thatconntiy. Itisprobably theap- 
pdlatlonof ai^tw-Xtsya. Inthe FantAo-Punfl^ JTdlaj^ 
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flommanded by these wise and learned auditors to represent to 
them some new dramatic tale. How now! are the actors lazy? 

Enter Actor. 

Aeioii\ We are not informed, sir, of the kind of piece re- 
quired by the audience. 

Man. Say, Mdiisha^ what are those qualities which the vir- 
tuous, the wise, the venerable, the learned, and the Brahmans 
require in a drama t 

Acw. Profound exposition of the various passions, pleasing 
interchange of mutual affection, loftiness of character, deli- 
cate expression of desire, a surprising stor}', and elegant 
language. 

Man. Then I recollect one. 

Aekr. What is it, sir 1 

Jlfan. There is in the South, and in the province of Vtdar- 
lha* a city named Padmanagara^ where dwelt certain Brah- 
mans of the family of Kaigapap and followers of the Titthi 
portion of the Fedas according to the teacher ClmraAa; taking 
precedence at festivals, maintaining the five fires, observers of 
idigious obligations, drinkers of the Swna juice, possessing 
names of note, and learned in the Vedas.\ These Brahmans 


a form of the san worshipped to the sonth of the Yamund, and Kdlajpriya* 
NMOf his lord or god, implies a Lingo, the eonitmetion of which is attri- 
buted to the son. The more usual word in these oomponnds is ihnra, ss 
Sfmdmairop RAmehoora, Fimcwomi, Ac. ; bni is the tenn moreespe- 
elally emplojed hy a partlenlar sect, that of the Togin» or PAhtpoioM, the 
oldest sect probably now existing amongst the Hindus, and with whose 
tenets and prmtioesBftaiNifthM appears to have been thoroughly acquainted. 

t FtclafMa is always identified with Berar, but the limits of the proTince 
in that ease indnded the aiUoining district of Beder, in which the name of 
FidsrMa or BidorMo is tneeaUa Local traditions also assert^ that the 
aneieiit capital, still called Beder, is the mme u FUarMo. Wedonotfind 
a Pedmamagofa in the maps : it is said to be called also Poirndvatl. 

t The Tattoos allnsloBS eontaiaed in this diort description require ex* 
^hmalton. fo^liqwinaaoBts^theaoaof JfoiMf^tlMSonof BrBJtoid,and 
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constantly reverenced the study of holy writ, for the know- 
ledge of truth; wealth, for the celebration of religious 

one of the PrqjdpatU or progenitors of created things. His share in crea- 
tion was no unimportant one, as he was the father of the gods and demons, 
lieasis, birds, reptiles, and man. He Is supposed by some modem writers 
to be a personifieation of the remains of the antedilorian race, who took 
refuge iu the central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his name so plentifully 
abound, as in the Kch-lsaa or CSaucasus, the Caspian, and Cadimir. It 
is asserted that the thirteen Ooiraa or families of Brahmans owe their 
origin to as many divine sages called after their names. Xaiyapa is one of 
the number. The Aiwaldyana^SMraot the Aig-Veda contains the enume- 
ration of the Gotraa and their sub-divisions, but in a very involved and unin- 
telligible style. The popular enumeration of them, however, is not uncom- 
mon ; but it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the South of India, where 
several of the reputed lepresentatives of these tribes yeb exist ; especially 
about Goaty and Co^idavir, Nmvdavaram^ it is said, was a grant made 
to the thirteen Gotraa by the aovereigu of India, Nanda^ in the year of 
Kali, 980 ; but if there is any foundation for the giant, it is of much more 
recent date, Nanda having lived in the fourth century before the Christian 
era. The Vedas, as explained by different teachers, branch out into innn- 
merable schools, to which different tribes of Brahmans in the south of India 
are hereditarily attached : in Upper India every classification of the kind has 
long been forgotten. A very principal division of the Vedae is that named 
in the text— the 2*aiUirlya or black portion of the Yajaa, It derives its 
name from tUHri, a partridge, in which shapes according to the ViakAu^ 
Panida, the sage Vaiiampdyana, the first teacher of the Yajue, swallowed 
the fragments of this work, which he had compelled his disciple Ydjnaivalkya, 
who had offended him, to disgorge. This portion of the Veda was thence 
named Taiuirlya, The legend seems to have been invented by the Paura^ 
iiik writers to disguise their ignorance of the real purport of the designation. 
Citarana is supposed by one commentator to be either a branch of the Vedae 
or some particular teacher, and by the other to imply a verse or foot, mean- 
ing that they were familiar with the metres of the Vtdae, — We are already 
familiar with the three fires a Brahman should maintain (Ftknma and Ur- 
vail. Introduction, vol. L pi 190) ; the other two, as mentioned in a SAkfa of 
the Aig- Veda^ and the Apaatamha-SlUra, are the Sahhya and Avaaadiya, the 
precise purport of which names is not known to the Pandits, nor explained 
in the Blulehya, The literal sense would be the fire of the assembly and the 
fire of the village, as if a sacrifieial fire was sometimes maintained in com- 
mon. Beligious obligations are eerUdn fasts and penances^ as the Ckda- 
dntyada, Ac. The Soma juice is the juice of the acid Aadepiai^ drinking 
which isanessentialpartof the ceremonial of the Vedaa, The term rendered, 
taking precedence at festivals, is Pankti^Pdvana, a purifier of the row, or 
range, or assembly; thatis,/agad<IAamsay[t»inikep]aoe where there is food, 
ar, in other words, they were Agra&kq^thaA,the first served at a feast He lUso 
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rites ; wives, for the propagation of offspring ; and life, for the 
practice of devotion. 

Of this family, the grandson of one whose well-selected 
name was Bliatta^Gopdla^ and the son of the pure in fame 
NUakadflutf whose auspicious appellation was BhivahhiUi^ sur- 
named and whose mother was Jdt&karni, a poet 

familiar through friendship with actors, has given us a drama 
composed by him, replete with all qualities. To which indeed 
this sentence is applicable : How little do they know who 
speak of us with censure ! This entertainment is not for them. 
Possibly some one exists, or will exist, of similar tastes with 
myself ; for time is Imundless, and the world is wide.” 

Ag<ain, what avails it to boast a knowledge of the of 

the Sdnkhya,f of the Upaniduids,t or of the Vedas / no benefit 
accrues from them in a dramatic composition. Fertility of 
imagination, melody of expression, and richness of meaning, 
are the indications of learning and of genius. Such a drama 


quotes a text, urithout mentioning bis authority, to show that the term 
implies a Brahman who has read the Yajur-, Silnia^, and Atharva-Vedas, 
and the word is similarly explained by Manu, iii. 184. 

Those priests must be considered as the purifiers of a company who 
are most learned in all the Vedas, and all their Angas, together with their 
descendants, who have read the scriptures.’* The Vedas are well known ; 
they consist of an infinite number of distinct tracts, classed under four 
heads, as the Aig; Yajur^, iSriina-, SkuAAtharva- Vedas. They comprehend 
a practical and philosophical portion. The ritual of the former is little 
known or practised. 

* One of the schools of philosophy, teaching the eternity of matter and 
spirit as well as of God, and the obtaining of final liberation from life by 
ascetic practices. 

+ Another system of philosophy, teaching the eternity of matter and 
spirit, independent of God, founded by KapUa. 

t The Upanuhads are treatises on the unity of God and the identity of 
spirit, forming part of the Vedas. Some of ^e shortest have been trans- 
lated into English by Bammohun Roy, Dr. Care}', and Sir W. Jones. 
They were rendered also into Persian by order of Dara Shekoh, the son of 
Shah Jehan, and were thence rendered into Latin by Anquetil da Perron, 
a summary of whose work in the French has been patched by Mons. 
Lorguinaia 
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has been entrasted to us by the friendly and venerable Bhor 
entitled M&latf and MMhava, one written by himself. 
Let all the actors, prepared to represent this with their best 
abilities in the presence of the divine Kdhipnya^uWui^ appear 
before me in the parts 1 have assigned them. 

Ador, (Afiet' a pause,) Your orders shall be obeyed ; but it 
is necessary to exhibit it with becoming decorations, and first, 
our chief actor iu the costume of Ktouuidaki, an old female 
Satu/ala* beggar, is to appear, together with AvalokiU, one of 
her disciples, for whose cliaracter I am cast. 

ilfan. Very well ; what more ) 

Aelor, Then the semblance of MMhava, the hero of the 
fiction, and lover of M41atf, is to be assumed ; how is this to 
be effected ? 

Man, That is described after Makaranda and Kalaliaifisa 
enter. 

Aelor, We ere ready then to exliibit our performance in the 
presence of the assembly. 

J/an, Very well; I take the character of K&mandaki. 

Aelor, I am AvalokiU. 

[Frctiiii, 

* A worshipper of Sugaith a form of Buddha, 


END OF THE PRELUDE. 
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ACT L 


Scene I. — KImandakI’s House. 

Enter KamandakI and AvalokitA. 

Klim, Daughter, AvalokitA 

Av€u Mistress, your commands t 

Kdm. 1 have a task in hand : connubial rites 
Must join the amiable progeny 
Of BhAiivasu and of DevarAta, 

Long cherished friends : fair MAlati the maid, 

And MAdhava the youth. Auspicious signs 
Forerun a happy fat^ and even now 
My throbbing eye-ball tells* propitious destiny 
Shall crown my schemes. 

Ava, In truth an anxious care 

This business proves ; and much it moves my wonder, 
How it should happen, one in rank and power 
High raised, as BhArivasu, should require, 

To wed his child, the services of one 
Arrayed in tattered weeds, whose humble food 
Is the scant dole of charity, and whose thoughts 
Disdain the obstacles that worldly troubles 
Oppose to sanctity and final bliss. 

Kdm. Thou erresA daughter. That the minister 
Appoints me to such duty, is the fruit 
Of his regard and confidence, and with prayers . 

* We have slresdy had oeeasioii to notloe ibis rapentition. The leftside 
is the Indqr side In a womaa, the ri|^t in a. man. The puiport of these 
psl^tatioBS seems to have been similarly niideiatood by the Gredu. 
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And penances, and life, I am prepared 
All that my friend ordains me to fulfil. 

Becall you not, when from far-distant realms 
Assembling students crowded to our school 
To gather science t Then, before my friend, 

Saud&minf and me, it was convened 

By these two statesmen — at that time associate 

In amity and study — that their children, 

When ripe in years, in love should be united. 

Hence DevarAta, Vidarbha?s king. 

The pious councillor, sends from the capital, 
KuASinapur^* to study in our schools, f 
His son the blooming M^hava, a youth 
Of more than common merit, to acquit 
The troth erst plighted, thus by him recalled 
To the remembrance of his ancient friend. 

Am. But why this mystery? Why should not wed 

The youth and maiden as their state becomes them ? 
And why to you their stolen loves entrusted ? 

Kdm. The favourite of the sovereign, Nandana, 

Sues him for Mdlatf. The king demands 
The maiden of her father. To evade 
His anger if the suit* should be rejected. 

Is this ingenious device adopted. 

Ava. Yet why thus strange to MMhava? his name 
Seems even to the minister unknown. 

Small proof of his regard. 

Kdm, A mere pretext. He knows youth indiscreet, 

And fears to trust the lovers with his counsels. 

Let the world deem their union was the work 
Of mutual pasmon only; so the king 

* KuiUtinapur is placed by tradition, as w^l as similarity of name, in the 
modem district of CondsTir. 

t Literally, he eomes to study logic; a Tciy appropriate study, the com- 
mentator Jagaddhara obserres, for one who requires sufficient craft to effect 
a stolen match. 
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And Nandana are foiled, nor we to blame. 

A wise man veils his projects from the world ; 

Silent effects his schemes ; whilst all his acts 
Bespeak indifference, and his cheerful manners 
Show to suspicion’s eye a heart at ease. 

Ava, I comprehend your plans — ^’tis for this cause. 

That by your orders I so often Mddhava 
Have sent on various xdeas along the road 
By Bhurivasu's palace. 

Klim. True ; and as 1 learn. 

The princess from her casement has beheld 
The youth — he graceful as the god of love. 

Herself love*8 blooming bride — nor seen in vain. 

Her wailing form too faithfully betrays 
The lurking care she now first learns to suffer. 

Ava. To soothe that care, then, has her skill port.raycd 
The line<aments of MAdliava, to-day 
Loft by her foster-sister with MandArikd.^ 

Kdn%. In sooth not ill devised. Lavangikd 

Knows that the youth’s attendant, Kalahai^sa, 

Doth love Manddrikd, and shrewdly deems 
That from her hands he will obtain the portrait 
To show his master. 

Am. 1 have borne my part ; 

And to the garden of love’s god directed 
The steps of Mddhava at early dawn. 

It is the festival of Madana. The princess 
And damsel train will to his groves proceed, 

And thus the youthful pair to-day will meet. 

Kdm. Thanks, daughter, for your kindly zeal to aid 
The object of my wishes. But now inform me. 

If you have tidings of Sauddmiu^ 

Mine ancient pupil 7 

* The senraat of the convent; or, as Kdmandaki terms her, Vih&ra ' 
IkM. 

YOU IT. B 

THE ASIATIC SOCIZ T'.', CALCUTTA 
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Am. I learn tliat upon mount Sri^ParvaUi * 

She now resides, where, won by desperate penance, 
Power more than earthly waits upon her will. 

Kiim. Whence is this information t 
Ava. The formidable deity ChdmudSd 

Is worshipped near the city cemetery. 

Kdm. She whom her miscreant votaries aver 
Delights in living sacrifice t 
Am. The same. 

From one of these, Kap^la-Ruficfal^ 

I learnt the news, as I encountered her 
By chance at eve. She is the pupil 
Of a skull-bearing seer, Aglioraghafi£a, 

A wandering mendicant, but dwelling now 
Amidst the neighbouring forest. He has late 
Come from A^l-Partkita. 

Kdm. *Tis like SaudAminL 
Ava. Of her enough. 

More pleasing themes attend, for Makaranda, 

The early friend of M&dhava, adores 
The lady MadayantikA, the sister 
Of the king’s favourite, and to secure 
His happiness will yield to M^Ulhava 
Scarce less delight than to ensure his own. 

Kdm. It has not been forgotten. BuddharakshiU 
Attends that charge. 

Am. This, mistress, was well dona 

Kdtn. Come, daughter, let us forth, and having learnt 

* Sri-Parvaia means the same as SrI’Atila,. the moontain of Sri or 
Zal'fAntl, a place of sanctity in the Ddchin, near the Kriabtfa rlrer. It 
still retains its sanctity, but has lost the splendour it fonnerly seems to have 
possessed by the extensive remains of sculptures on the mountain, and the 
great labour and cost bestowed on the causeways by which it is approached. 
It is described by Col. Ma^enzie in the 6th vol. of the Atiaiie RuearehtB, 
and was more recently visited by the late Dr.Voys^. The penance re- 
ferred to is called in the text the KdjpdUbHiraiaf worship of the terrific 
forms of Siva and Dargd. 
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How Miidliiiva lias ri»j>air to Malati. 

1 know her spirit lofty : wr must procceil 
With priwlenco if we would obtain success 
May mighty whose consummate skill 

With sympathising merit has endowed 
The graceful pair, peifcct his high design. 

May our devices prosper : may the youth 
Obtain his wishes, and his love be crowned 
With the fair maid’s affection : sis the lotus 
Buds in full beauty to the tender light 
The moon autumnal sheds upon its leaves.* 

[AVcMii/. 

ScKNE IL— A flAllDEX. 

Enict Kalaha^Isa a iikhirt:). 

I 'wonder whci-e my master is to be found : ho may well 
think liis person equal to that of love himself, since it has 
made an impression upon the heart of Msilati. I feel rather 
weaiy, and shall take the liberty of reposing myself in this 
grove till I see my master and liis friend. {llciirvs. 

Enter Makauand.v. 

I learn from Avalokitab my friend 
Is in the grove of Madana, and thither 
I go to seek him. Ha ! lie comes this way : 

Yet something sure disturbs him, for his step 
Has not its wonted iiimbleness, his eyes 
Are fixed on vacancy, his %vhole attire 
Is disarrayed, and heaves his frequent sigh. 

Has love been busy here, wdiose potent will, 

* This is a veiy msiterKif-fact iccnc ; but it is precisely aeconliiig to 
rule, and does not very badly prepare for the appearance of the persons 
alluded to, the entimnee of some of whom is conuderably delayed. Xo 
oharaeter is to be introduced that has not previously been announced. This 
is a canon of the Hindu dramatic code^ and was formerly one of our own 
laws. Massinger is remarkable for his precision in this respect ; Beaumont 
and Fletcher are not unobservant of the rule. 
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By every lovely attribute acliniiiisteredf 
Pervailes the world, and on the form of youth, 

AVorks sad and wondrous change ? 

Eutn Madiiava. 

’Tis strange — ’tis passing strange, my vagrant thoughts 
No more return to me. Deserting shame. 

Or self-respect, or fortitude, or judgment, 

Tlicy dwell pei*vcrse upon one fond idea — 

Tlie lovely image of the moon-faced maid. 

Wonder alone each faculty engrossed 
As rapt I gazed upon her, and my heart. 

As if immersed in heavenly nectar, glowed 
Delusive ecstasy : too late I feel 
I nursed a burning cocal within my bosom. 

Mnl\ (CvmitHj fonranl) MAdhava ! 

The sun is high, and darts his fiercest rays 
Upon the aching brow : here h»t us enter, 

And rest awhile beneath the garden’s shades. 

MiUlh, Even as you please. [Exeunt, 

Kalahamsa advances. 

My master and his friend are undoubtedly the two greatest 
ornaments of this garden. Well ; shall I now take him this 
picture of himself — the delight of the eyes of MAlati and 
solace of her amorous ]iaiii ; perhaps I had better let him 
repose himself awhile. It shall be so. [Exit, 

Another ixivi of the Garden, 

Enter Madhava ami Makaranda. 

Male. Here, at the foot of this wide-spreading tree. 

Amidst tins fragrance that the breezes waft 
Abroad from every bud, let us recline. 

[They Ik down. 

To-day was one of peril, MAdliava. 

You could not sure behold the iium’roiis concourse 
Of all our city’s beauty, bound to pay 
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Thoir annual homage at the shrine of love, 

And scape unharmed In sooth, to me it seems 
The shaft has ’lighted, and has grazed thy heart. 

Nay, never droop the lotus of thy face : 

If stnick, reveal thy hurt : why shame to bear it f 
Who can resist the heart-bom deity? 

Creatures of passion, all confess his power, 

And gods themselves are impotent as we.* 

Miulh. I own my weakness — Glisten to its cause. 

By Avalokitii advised, I went 
To Kdmidevals temple, where I strayed. 

Till weary I reclined beside a fountain 
That laves* the deep roots of a stately tree, 

AVhose clustering blossoms wooed the wanton bees 
To cull their sweet inebriating fragrance. 

Lulled by their songs, and tempted by the shade, 

I laid me down, and in x)ure idleness. 

To w’hilc away the time, I gathered round me 
The new falPn blossoms, and assiduous wove 
.V flowery garland. Whilst I was thus employed 
Tlierc issued from the fane a beauteous maid. 

Stately her gait — ^yet graceful as the banner 
Love waves in triumph o’er a prostrate world. 

Her train bespoke a princely rank — her garb 
AVith youth’s appropriate ornaments was graced — 

Her form was beauty’s shrine, or of that shrine 
Itadiant she moved the guardian deity. 

To mould her charms, whatever nature offers 
Fairest and best, had surely been a8sembled,t 

* Literally, the same sentiment was evinced fa the creation of the 
world in Brahmd and in &iva, Kditw was scarcely created before he 
thought proper to make BraJiml enamoured of his own daughter. Inspiring 
iSiva with love for Pdrvati was a more dangerous feat, and the archer god, 
although he succeeded, was reduced to ashes by the object of his trinmpli. 

t Or literally, the moon, ambrosia, the stalk of the lota% moonlight, 
&C., types severally of her face, her lip% her anus, her gracefnlnesi^ or 
beauty. 
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And love omnipotent was her creator. 

Led by her maidens to collect the flowers 
That thickly hung on my o’ershadowing tree. 

She neared the spot. Ah ! then too plain I noted 
The signs of passion, for some happy youth 
Long entertained, the lovely maid revealed. 

As slender as the lotus stalk her shape ; 

Her pallid cheeks, like unstained ivory, 

Eivalled the beauty of the spotless moon ; 

And still her prompt compliance with the wishes 
Of her attendant damsels showed herself 
Indifferent to all. I scarce had gazed 
Upon her, but my eye felt new delight. 

As bathed with nectar, and she drew my lieait 
As powerfully as attracts the magnet gem* 

The unresisting ore, at once towards her. 

That heart, though causeless be its sudden passion. 

Is fixed on her for ever, chance what may, 

And though my portion be henceforth desi>air. 

The goddess destiny decrees at pleasure 
Tlie good or ill of all created beings. 

Afak. Nay, M&dhava, this cannot be, believe mo, 

Without some cause. Behold ! all nature’s sympathies 
Spring not from outward form, but inward vii-tuo. 

The lotus buds not till the sun has risen ; 

Nor melts the moon-gem till it feels the moon. 

What then ensued 1 

JfddA. When her fair train beheld me, they exchanged 
Expressive looks and smiles, and each to each, 

As if they knew me, murmured — ^Tbis is he ! 

The music of their tinkling zones was stilled, 

Bepressed the silver echo of their anklets 
Sharp clanging to their undulating motion. 

* AjfoMntarmaAiMfiJbewa, ** Like a rod of the ironstone gom.** It 

dioidd seem poMiUe that artificial magnets, as well as the properties of the 
loadstonsb were known to the Hlndns. 
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Hushed was tlio melody their bracelets made, 

Whilst their fair lotus imlms, in sportive mood. 

Were beating measure to their merriment. 

Silent they stood, and with extended fingers, 

As if they said, ** The fates have favoured us, 

Lady, behold hivi here ! 

Mitlv. (To tuniself.) This is indeed 
A proof of preconceived regard. 

KaL {Advancing.) What ^is all this about ? some pleasing 
stoiy of which woman is the object ? 

Mah Proceed, my friend. 

Madh. What v ords shall picture what those looks conveyed ; 
The lore of love those lotus eyes revealed ) 

What firmness could resist the honest ^varmth 
Of nature's mute expressiveness, nor fall 
Before those orbs, that now like opening buds, 

Beneath the creeper of the tremulous brow 
Expansive bloomed, and now retiring shrunk 
But half-averted from the answering gaze, 

Then dropped the veiling lashes o’er their brightness ? 
I felt their influence, and those looks of love, 

Beaming with mild timidity, and moist 
With sweet abandonment, bore off my heart — 

Nay plucked it from my bosom by the roots 
All pierced with wounds. 

Incredulous of my happiness, I sought 
To mark her passion, nor display my own, 

Though every limb partook the fond emotion. 

Thence I resumed my task, and wove my wreath. 
Seeming intent^ till she at length withdrew 
Attended by her maidens and a guard 
Of eunuchs armed with staves and javelins. 

A stately elephant received the princess 

And bore her towards the city. Whilst they moved, 

As winds the lily on its slender stalky 

So turned her head towards the grove of Kdma^ 
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And from her delicate lids she shot retiring 
Glances, >yith venom and ambrosia tipped. 

My breast received the shafts. A mingled flame 
And deathly chillness, since alternate spread 
Throughout my form, and doom me to such agony 
Words cannot paint, the world has never witnessed. 
Perception dimly pictures present objects. 

And past perceptions fade from recollection ! 

Vain were the lunar ray or gelid stream 
To cool my body’s fever, whilst my mind 
Whirls ill perpetual round, and knows not rest 
KaU The object of this passion must assuredly be M&latL 
Mak. (To himself.) My friend is lost, my counsels were but 
vain : 

And e’en the wish were idle, that the deity. 

Self-born, should spare his years, nor with sad change 
Sou his pure mind. The flow’ry bow is strung. 

And ardent youth is reckless of the peril. 

(To Mddhava.) Know you the name and race of that 
fair ladyl 

Miklh. Hear how I learnt them. Ere she had departed. 

One of her train, apparently intent 
On gathering flowers, privately approached me, 

And borrowing from the garland 1 had woven 
A covert for her meaning, thus addressed me— 

“Well has been strung this string of blooming beauty. 
And pleasing is it in our lady’s sight. 

Who in like excellence herself excels — 

May then success reward such high desert, 

And this bright produce of creative art 
Bear richest fruit, exalted to that station 
Its merit claims — suspended round the neck 
Of Bhflrivasu’s daughter, MUatf,* 

* This piece of doMe wUndrs is moeh more preeisdy followed in the 
original,and ereiy word hsss double import The figure is teimed Ahkara- 
milipAdta, combination of letters. 
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Whose foster-sister, and vrliose nearest friend, 
LavangikA now stands before you.” 

Kal. This is as we wish, and fortune favours the design of 
the flower-armed deity. 

M(ilc, Mdlatf, the daughter of the minister, 

A mark for elevated rank, her name 
Is ever in the mouth of our preceptress ; 

And rumour adds, the king solicits her 
In msvrriage for his favourite, Nandana. 

Miklh, Requested by Lavaiigik^ I gave her 

The flow’ry wreath. She took it with respect. 

As ’twere a precious gift, and all the while 
The eyes of M&lati were fixed on her. 

Bowing with reverence, she then retired, 

And quickly disappeared amidst the throng. 

The princess and the people left the grove 
And I directed hitherward my steps. 

Mdk, Your story, MAdliava, most plainly shows, 

That MAlati’s afiection is your own ; 

And the soft cheek, whose xmllid tint denoted 
Love preconceived, is pale alone for you. 

She must have seen you, though we know not where ; 
But maidens of her rank do not allow 
Their eyes to rest on one to whom they have not 
Already given their hearts : and then those looks 
That passed among her maidens, plainly showed 
The x)assion you had wakened in their mistress. 

Then comes lier foster-sister’s clear enigma. 

And tells intelligibly whose her heart. 

(Advaficiiig.) Look at this picture. 

JfoA M4dhava’s counterfeit — whose work is this ? 

K(iL Hers who has stolen his heart 
Mitk. What,Mfllatft 
Kal, The same. 

MddlL This gives me faith, dear friend, in your conjectures. 
Mak But, Kalahaifisa, how came you by this t 
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Kal. Mand&rikA gave it to me. She liad it from Lavangikd. 
Mak And what induced the princess to delineate 
This picture 1 did Manddrikd inform you 1 
Kdl. She painted it to amuse and relieve her distress. 

Mak. Wliat say you, Mddhava 1 — ^this lovely maid, 

The soft light of your eyes, assuredly 
Begards you bound to her in love’s alliance. 

What should prevent your union ) Fate and love 
Combined seem labouring to effect it. Come, 

Let me behold the wondrous form that works 
Siich change in yours, — ^you have the skill ; portray her. 
Mddh. To please you 1 will trv. Bring me the pencil. 

(2b Kalahamsa.) 

(Dimes.) 

Hard is tlie task you have assigned me. — 

A chilly tremor spreads through all my frame, 

Damp dews distil from every opening pore, 

And starting fast, my ^oors lopcatedly 
Dim the faint outlinr : i *.t my trembling hand. 

Oh, how unworthily ! attempts to picture : 

Yet with what skill I have, ’tis done. 

Mak (Taking the drawing.) Most excellent and worthy of 
your passion. 

It may be said of her — (JFntes on the draining) 

** Whatever nature’s loveliness displays 
May seem to othera beautiful and bright ; 

But since these charms have broke upon my gaze, 

They form my life’s sole exquisite delight." 

£nier MandXrikJL hasiUg. 

ifan. Ha! Kalahaihsa, you are at last overtaken. Makaranda, 
MAilhava, sirs, I salute you. 

Mak Approach, MandArikA ; what brings you hitherl 
JIfan. I followed Kalahai6sa to recover a picture. 

Kal. (OivfS her the one Mddhava has.) Here it is, take it 
Man. MAlatfs picture, I protest How came this beret 
Who has painted it t 
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Kal, He whom she delineated, and with much the same 
intention. 

Mak. He tells you truth ; an<l now do you bo honest. 
Inform us how, and where, first Mahiti 
Saw Mlidhava 1 

Man, She was called to the lattice by Lavangikd, to look at 
him as he passed the palace. 

Mah, So I supposed. We frequently nave passed 
In that direction. 

Mao. With your permission, I will communicate these 
events to my friend LavangikiL 
Mah. You have free leave. 

\Ej:U Minuldrihd, 

MiJ:, Tiie monarch of a thousand beams now darts 
His hottest rays ; ’tis noon, let us go homo. 

Miidh. Willingly — 

The day’s warm influence surely washes off 
The careful labours of the morning toilet. 

And steals those sandal marks, so neatly laid 
In graceful lines across the flowery cheek. 

Play o’er my limbs, ye soft refreshing breezes. 

Whose previous homage h.as l>ecn paid to beaut}', 

And wrai) in soft embrace my fair one’s charms, 
Diffusing o’er lier form the honied fragrance 
Shook from the jasmine’s scarce-unfolded blo.ssom. 

Mah. Alas ! the flow’r-aimed and resistless deity 
Has sadly changed the person of my friend ; 

Like the young elephant, when fever preys 
On liis yet tender frame. Our only hoju*. 

Is now K&mandakf. 

’Tis strange, most strange I 
Where’er I turn, the some loved charms appear 
On every side. Bright as tlie golden bud 
Of the young lotus gleams her beauteous face, 

Though oft averted from my fond regards. 

Alas ! my friend, this fiucination spreads 
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O’er all my senses, and a feverish flame 
Consumes my strength — my heart is all on fire, 

My mind is tossed with doubt — and every faculty 
In one fond thought absorbed, I cease to be 
j^Iysolf, or conscious of the thing I am. 

[Exewii, 


KND OF THE FIUST ACT. 
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ACT IL 


The Dwelling of M^illati. 

Enter two Female Attendants meeting. 

First Ait. Hey, friend, I saw you just now near the music- 
room,^ in deep conversation witli AvalokiU : what were you 
two talking about t 

Second Att. The whole story of the grove of Kii)m has been 
carried to Klimandakl by M^dhava’s friend ; and she being 
desirous of seeing MAlatf, sent AvalokiU to her, who was 
telling me, that she had left LavangikA and the princess 
together. 

First Att. Why, LavangikA said she wanted to gather 
bdbula flowers in the grove of MadanUf and has not since 
returned : has she been heard of? 

Second Att. Yes, the princess saw her coming, on which 
she dismissed her attendants at the door of her apartments, 
but detained LavangikA. 

First Att. She had some very agreeable news to tell MAlati, 
I suppose, of the youth MAdhava. 

Second Att. It is a hopeless passion I am afraid, and to-day’s 
interview will only add to her distress. To-mori'ow the king 
gives the princess to Nandana; her father has consented to 
the match. 

First Att. Consented! 

Second Att. Yes, he told the king tliat he was ** lord over 
his own daughter.’* This passion of MAlati and AIAdhava will 
only yield them misery as long as they live. 

* The which ve had occasion to notice in the preceding 

dxmma. 
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First Alt. Now, then, we shall see what KAmandakf can 
do, and whether she will pat forth her power. 
jSiecond^iltf. You talk idly. Come, let us depart. 

[EseeuttL 

Enter MAiatI and LavangikX. 

X/dl. Proceed, my dear Lavan^kA, proceed. 

Lav. This ilow’ry wreath then did he send by me. 

Jfdl. (Taking it.) ’Tis strung unevenly. 

Lav. The fault is yours. 

Jlfdl. How should that bef 

Lav. Where, deem you, were his thoughts! 

Who caused that dark-hued youth’s deep agitation t 
MtU. Dearest Lavon^kA, 

You ever apeak me comfort. 

Lav. There might be better comfort. He himself, 

H^ in your presence — gazing rapt upon you 
With look intent, from eyes that tremulous gjlow, 
Like the blown lotus shaken by the zephyr. 

Forced, from the timid plea of weaving chaplets. 

To dart upon you Ranees of delight. 

From underneath the ardiing brow, that waves 
In curve as graceful as the brow of Kdma. 

MM. How can I credit this t — how should I know. 

From such brief interview, if the graceful youth 
Be true, or if he only seek to mode me t 
Lav. You have no need to fear in this, believe me. 

MdL Well, well ; complete your story. 

Lav. When I received the garland, I departed 

And mingled with the crowd ; thence to MawdawIrA 
I hastened, to reenve again the picture 
That in the morning had been left with her. 

MdL With her I — With what intent! 

Lav. She has a lover, Kalahaifisaka, 

A follower of MAdhava, and I knew 
To lum the picture would be shown, and all 
That thence ensued would be revealed to me, 
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MiU, {Apart.) Then Mddliava lias seen it? 

{Almd.) What is your dearest wish, LavangikA 1 
Lav. That ho whose heart now pines in hopeless passion, 
May soothe liis sorrows with this bright resemblance 
Of the fair cause of his distress. 

(Shows Mdlati the picture drawn hy Mddhava.) 

Mdl. (Contemplating U.) Yet still 

My heart is ill at ease. I doubt me much 
That this will prove a treacherous comforter. — 

What have we here ? 

(Reads Maiaranda^s lines.) 

Oh, Mddhava ! the graces of thy form, 

Thy flattering tongue, and fascinating gaze, 

Are all alike resistless — ^happy she 

Who never has beheld them. On my heaH 

They, cruel, shed interminable anguish. (Wetps.) 

Lav. Wliy, dearest friend, despond ? 

Mdh What should I hope t 

Lav. Be sure of this, that he on whose account. 

Like the young blossom from its slender stem 
Plucked rude, you droop, and taste no more the 
fragrance 

Of the sweet jasmine — he, too, has been taught. 

By love's relentless god, how hard it is 
To bear such agony. 

Mdl. May happiness 

Await his youth ; for me, I dare not hope. 

This is a day of strange and changeful feeling. 

Love spreads through every vein like subtlest poison, 
And like the fire that brightens in the breeze 
Consumes this feeble frame— resistless fever 
Preys on each fibre— fatal is its fury. 

No one can bring me aid, nor tender mother 
Nor fiither, nor Lavangikd can save me. 

Lav. Sadi mutual passion may, in sooth, bestow 
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Delight when lovers meet ; but when apart 
Condemns them to affliction. From a brief 
And passing gaze, thy life was brought in peril ; 
And now to-day his nearer presence sheds 
A fiercer fever on thy delicate frame. 

What now is to be said t We must admits 
The rarest and most difficult attainment 
Of all on earth, is union with a lover, 

Of equal excellence and like affection. 

Mdl, Life is distasteful to me : leave me, friend : 

And yet I wrong thy gentleness. Repeatedly 
Recurring to the anguish of my heart, 

I lose all fortitude, and in my grief 
Become capricious and unjust — ^forgive me. 

Let the full moon blaze in the nightly sky : 

Let love rage on, death screens me from his fury. 
What should exact my love and veneration 1 
My father, and my mother, and my race, 

Of still unblemished honour — ^not my life : 

No ! nor the mortal who subdues my heart. 

Lav. {Apart.) What is to be done 1 

{An Attendant etiterSf but wiOkOut advancing far.) 
Att. The venerable K4mandakl. 

Both. What would she 1 

Att. She seeks admission to the princess. 

Both. What should delay her ? 

(Attendant retiree; MAlatI conceals the picture.) 
Lav. (Aside.) In good time she comes. 

Enter KAmandakI and AvalokitA. 

Kdm. (SciUoguisee.) 

So far, my friend, respected Bhiirivasu, 

So fiur is well : in either world, assent 
Awaits thy answer to the king. He, of his own. 
Is the undoubted lord. Fate is our friend. 

In all that chanced to-day in Kdmafe grove, 
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And in the interchange of tender tokens, 

The garland and the picture, all conspires 
To crown our sanguine wishes with success. 

Best pledge of blissful union is the bond 
Of mutual love ; and well the sage* has sairl, 

“ The marriage rite shall prosper, when the eye. 

The tongue, and heart, unite the wedded pair." 

Lav. The lady M&lati. 

Kdm. (Surveying her,) 

I view her with affliction and delight. 

Slender her frame, and delicate and pale. 

Like the young plaintain, or the waning moon. 
Soothing and pleasant is she to the eye, 

Though thin and pallid be her check, and all 
Declare the fires of love have triumphed here. 

The hope of union with the youth engrosses 
Her every thought. Loose and untied her zone. 

Her soft lip quivers — starting drops suffuse 
Her gentle lips — her bosom palpitates. 

And her dark eye in soft abandonment 

Moist, languid floats. Each look and gesture speaks 

The fond desires that agitate her youth. 

(Approaches.) 

Lav. (To Mdlaii.) Behold ! 

Mdl. Priestess, 1 salute you. (Botes.) 

Kdm. May you enjoy,' dear lady, in due season, 

The fruit of all your wishes. 

Lav. Pray, be seated. 

MM. Is aU propitious with the priestess? 

Kdm. (Sighing.) All. 

Laiv. (Aside.) That sigh is but the prelude to our play ; 
t have my cue. (Aloud.) And yet, respected lady, 
ethinks that sigh, that struggling makes its way 


TOL. u. 


^Angiras. 
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Through starting tears, is with your words at variance. 
What can its import bo I 
Kdm. Behold these weeds : 

Sorts such a garb with one you call your friend ? 

Zav, What follows 1 

Kiim. I am grieved, like unmeet union 

Should sentence youth and charms innumerable. 

Bom to no profit, to a worthless bridegroom. 

Zav, You do not grieve alone ; the common voice 
Condemns the minister’s assent, and blames 
His yielding Mdlatf to be the bride 
Of Nandana, because the king requests it. 

JUdl, (Aside,) Alas ! I am an offering to the monarch, 
Presented by my father. 

Kdm, ’Tis most strange 

How he could overlook the vast defects 
Of such alliance. But how can those 
Feel natural affection for their offspring. 

Whose souls are sunk in schemes of policy ? 

His only thought is clearly to secure 

The friendship of the monarch’s chosen friend 

And boon companion, by his daughter’s person. 

Mdl, (Afari,) The king’s regard is all in all with him ; 

His MAlati is nothing. 

Zav, ’Tis as you say, dame ; 

Or why should our young mistress thus be sacrificed 
To age and ugliness 1 
MU. (Apart,) Ah, luckless wench ! 

A thunderbolt has struck me to the ground. 

Zav. To yon she ever has been like a daughter] 

Save her, dear lady, from this living deatlu 
Kdm. What can 1 aidi Fate and her sire alone 
Exact obedience firom a daughter. Trqe^ 

Sakiintaldf of KuiikaU high race, 

Bestowed her love on a self-chosen lord-^ 

The king A bright nymph of heaven 
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Espoused a mortal monarch, Purii/iravas^* 

And the fair princess, Vdsavadaltd^ scorned 
The husband of her father’s choice, and fled 
With prince Udayma.\ So poets tell. 

But these were desperate acts, and must not be 
Proposed for imitation. Let the minister 
Complete his will — secure his master’s favour 
With the rich ofiTring of his daughter's peace. 

And yield this maiden to the sovereign's friend, 

Like the pale moon, to lidhiis foul embrace. 

Ava, Mistress, time passes ; it were well to think 
Of M4dhava, who needs your aid. 

Kdm. 'Tis well. 

Permit me, princess, to depart. 

Lav. One moment. {Aside to Mdlcdi.) 

Say, shall I ask the dame who is the youth, 

And what his origin t 

* Although it is posable that reference may be here made to the PurdAaa^ 
in which the stories alluded to are contained, it seems more likdy that 
JOItavabheti had in his thoughts the dramas of his predecessor Kdliddsa. The 
term used for the narrators is iiMydna-vtciaX, — those who know stories, the 
events of past times, — PurdpHtta^ which would scarcely have been applied 
to the inspired author or compiler of the Punidas. 

t The story of Udayana's carrying off YAmadaUd makes a very distin- 
guished figure in the lighter literature of the Hindus, and is very fully de- 
tailed in the FriAaCtohd; but in the popular version of the story Udayaita 
carries off the princess bj her father’s connivance, and no mention is made 
of a rival for her hand,— king StAjayfh as he is termed in the text, who 
was the husband of her father’s ehoice. Neither is the eircumstanoe men- 
tioned by At5afi<2h« in his poem of VdMO(ici8fAf,and indeed heseenu to have 
given the story anew form altogether. My own wquiry confirms the remark 
of Mr. Colebrooke (Asioftc Mnearchef, z. 461) on the pasasge in the text, 
that no other traoe has been yet found of the story to which BhamdMti 
alludea. 1 am better pleased to bear this testimony, because^ in conaa- 
quence of misunderstanding the exact purport of Mr. Colebrooke’a remark, 
I eonaidered him to have overlooked an allusion to the story of raapaania 
the MegkOf^IhUa, whidi, however, la merely general, and therefore throwi 
no light on tho paaaage. • Itaaems probaUo that the story of VdmvadvM 
noderwent some alierattona aaboaqnent to tho time of and tho 

original form is lost. 
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MM. Do 80 ; I long to hear it. 

Lav. Inform us, pious dame, what youth is this 
In whom you show such interest! 

KAm. The story, though of import, needs no preface : — 
The sovereign of Vidarbha boasts for minister 
The sage and long-experienced Devarita, 

Who bears the burthen of the state, and spreads 
Throughout the world his piety and fame. 

Such as himself your father knows him wd^ 

For in their youth they were in study joined. 

And trained to learning by the same preceptor ; 
And rarely in this world do we behold 
Such characters as theirs ; whose lofty rank 
Is the abode of wisdom and of piety. 

Of valour and of virtue ; and whose fame 
Spreads white and spotless through the universe. 

MM. I have often heard my father speak of him. 

Kim. Bright as the rising moon, whose silver rays 
First streaming o’er the eastern mountain, charm 
The qres of all numkind, a son from him 
Has sprung, whose opening virtues early give 
Occasion of rejoicing to the world. 

Now, in his bloom, assiduous to collect 

Mi>e store of knowledge, has this youth been sent 

From his paternal mannon to our dty. 

Here as he passes, many a lotus eye 

Shoots from each casement soul-subduing glances, 

But reckless he, along with Mdmranda, . 

His friend and fellow of like years and worth, 
Pursues his toils ; — his name is MAdhava. 

MM. (Apart to Lavangikd.) Heard yon, my friend t 

Lav. In truth yon have escaped 

The perilous ocean, and the tree of heaven 
Is now within yorar reach. 

[2%< eonek is somded wMoaL 

Kim. These eolunng tones. 
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That through the deep recesses of the palace 
Kesounding spread, proclaim the evening hour. 

[They all rUe. 

Mol. (Ajmrt.) Alas, my father ! thy ambition spurns 
A daughter* s happiness— yet in my grief, 

Some hope I borrow from the youth’s descent, 

And trust we meet again. 

Lav, This is our way. 

Kdm, (Apart.) So far so welL An unsuspected messenger, 
I have discharged my duty. Mdlatf 
Is tutored to our wishes, and inspired 
With hatred of the bridegroom — ^taught to question 
Her fathcr^s love, reminded of examples 
That vindicate the free choice of a husband. 

Her admiration of her youthful lover 
Is now approved by his illustrious birth 
And my encomium of his high descent : 

All this must strengthen and confirm her passion, 

And now their union may be left to fate. 

[ExeunL 


XND OV THE SECOND ACT, 
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ACT III. 


The House of KAmandakI. 

Enter BuddharakshitA and AvalokitA meeting. 

Buddh. HO| AvalokitA ! where is our dame t 

Ava. Do you not know ? Disregarding the season for col- 
lecting almSy* she is ever with the princess. 

Buddh. And where have you been 1 

Ava. I have been to MAdhava by her orders, to tell him to 
repair to the public garden of the temple of Sankara^ and place 
himself in the grove of red aioka trees, that extends to the 
KadfaJd bower. 

Buddh. For what purpose f 

Ava. This is the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight. 
Persuading the princess that the god Sajikara is to be pro- 
pitiated with offerings of flowers ’gathered by one’s self, the 
dame takes her and LavangikA thither, and whilst the former 
is collecting her oblation, she and MAdhava will, as it were by 
accident, again encounter. But where are you going ? 

Buddh. I am on my way to my friend MadayantikA, to ac- 
company her to the temple of Sankara also. I looked in to 
pay my respects to the priestess. 

Ava. And how speed you in what you have in hand ? 

Buddh. As our mistress could wish. 1 have won the entire 
confidence of MadayantikA, and by expatiating on the suitable- 

* Litenlly the PtAdsjitftahawU, ez^ned to signify the hour of going 
round to colleet the Mida, whioh is the name given, the eommentator 8^1^ 
totheloodeollectedbj the AmigQtcs or BbmmMIUi mendicant. The word 
msana a lamp or ball of any viands, nsaaUy of rice or meal. The aame 
antborlty add% the tiaae is the aeventh pAsn, whidi will be one hoar aflw 
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ness and merit of Malcaranda, have excited in her bosom the 
most lively afiTection for him and anxious vish to see him. 
Ava, This is welL Nov to our several duties. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IL — ^Thb Oasden. 

EtOer KImandakI 

Kdm. Poor girl t the lesson I have lately hinted 
Has bowed her lofty spirit, and she seeks 
To win me to her : mournfully she pines 
When I am absent ; brightens in my presence ; 
Whispei^ her secret thoughts to me ; presents me 
With tostly gifts : when I depart she clings 
Around my neck, and only lets me leave her 
When I have vowed repeatedly return I 
Then on my knee she sits, and bids me tell her 
Again the stories of the nymphs that loved ; 

And questions o’er and o’er, with flimsy plea. 

Their fate and conduct, then she silent pauses 
As lost in meditation, — ^’tis enough : 

To^ay they meet. Daughter, this way ; approach. 

Enter MlLATf and IiAVANGiKiL 

MdL (Apart.) Alas I my fkther loves his child no more. 

But offers her a victim to ambition ; 

One hope alone sustains me. 

Zav. Taste^ my fitiend, 

The freshness of the breese^ that sweeps the blossoms. 
And wafts around the dmi^pdha'e perfume. 

Breathing mriodious with the buss of bees 
That duster in the buds, and with the song 
The kUt warbles thick and hurried forth, 

As on the flow’ry mango's t<^ he nts^ 

And all inebriate with its neetar siogs. 

Theipaden gde oomes wooiiigty to sip 
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The drops ambrosial from thy moonlike face. 

Come on ; those shades invite us. ntire. 

Jinter MAdhava. 

The pious dame is here — ^her presence fills 
My heart with rapture. So the peafowl hails 
The flash that heralds the approaching shower. 
LavangikA — the third — ^’tis she — 

’Tis MAlati ! Ah me ! a sudden chill 
Pervades my heart and freezes every faculty, 

To marble turned by her moon-beaming countenance, 
Like mountains ice-bound by the gelid ray 
Shot on their summits from the lunar gem. 

How lovely she appears, as o’er her frame, 

Like a fast-fading wreath, soft languor steals, 

And heightens every beauty. Now mine eyes 
Are conscious of their being. As I gaze 
My heart consumes, and love lights all his fires. 

[Approaches unobserved, 

Mdl, (Advancing^ Come, LavangikA, let us pluck flowers 
From this delightful arbour. 

Kdm, Nay, rest, my child; 

Thy faltering tongue and languid frame evince 
Fatigue : upon thy face the moist drops start. 

And those bright eyes are shut— one might suspect, — 
'Thy form such soft abandonment betrays — 

A lover’s gaze were dwelling on thy beauties. 

Come sit thee here ; I have a tale to tell thee. 

JfdA You are obqred .* — {Sits down by KdmandakC, who 
posses her hand under MdlaiVs chin so as io hold up her face 
towards Mddhava.) 

Kdm, There was a youth, named MAdhava, who shared 
With you an equal portion of my heart. 

Lav. So we have heard. 

* Two or throe diort speeches are here omitted. 
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Kdnk He, from the luckless day 

Of Kdma^s festival, has ceased to be 

The master of himself, and though he told not 

His sorrows to the moon or faithful friend, 

His changing form, still lovely in decay, 

Bevealed the anguish he disdained to utter. 

I hastened to his aid, and quickly guessed 
The cause of his distress, when I was told 
He had beheld this lovely countenance, — 

The moon that swayed the heaving of his heart. 

Like the deep waters of the tossing main. 

Mddh. (Behind,) How well she penetrates my secret ! ^ 

Kdjn, Beckless of life, his only pleasures now 
Are tasks that feed and aggravate his flame. 

He gazes on the mango buds ; he listens 

Attentive to the kdiPa song ; he breasts 

The breeze impregnate with the flowery fragrance ; 

He hugs the .lotus blossoms to his heart, 

And basks beneath the deadly lunar beam — 

This first fond passion preys upon my son. 

And soon, I fear, cuts short his gentle being.t 
Mdl. (To Lavangikd,) 

Why does the dame alarm me thus with fear 
For life so dear to all : what can I say t 
Lav, (To Kdmandaki.) 

You are not terrified alone^like fears 

Pervade us for the princess. She has often 

Beheld the youth, as by the palace walls 

His course has frequent chanced, since when she pines. 

As droops the lotus on its slender stem 

Beneath the scorching sun : her youthful sports 

* lUdbara’s eulogy Is imthor more protiaeted ; but it intenmpte the 
bnriutimb 1* more tediaicel thsa poetieel. 

t Two short speeches of Ittdhsra sad MdOsti are here omitted, and 
other eartallmeataoeenria this aoeae^ la which some of the iateiloeiileia 
are rather prollz. 
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Delight no more : jiensive apart she sits 
Whole days, her cheek upon her hand reclined. 

We fondly hoped those looks that were exchanged 
In KdmoHs grove, when like the present god 
The youthful M^hava appeared to grace 
Love’s festival, amidst his blooming votaries, 

Would dissipate this melancholy mood. 

And cheer her heart with hope, but passion since 
Intenser rages in her tender heart, 

And threatens her existence. Oh, befriend us ! 

If but a moment she could view the youth. 

E’en that were such relief as earth receives 
When, parched by sultry suns, she drinks revived 
The bland and life-bestowing dews of heaven. 

The hapless state of M&latf affrights us, 

Unfit to struggle with the sports 6f destiny. 

Do thou exert thy powers, and then the pair. 

Who claim alike thy pity and regard, 

Bedeemed from death, shall prosper in their loves.* 
Kim. My heart is filled with sorrow and delight. 

I pity her sad state, even whilst I joy 
To find her justly conscious of desert. 

£ar. Behold these proofs, this picture of her lord ! 

(Opening the garmeni over her breast.) 

And this decaying wreath, strung by his hands. 

Dear as her life, thus cherished in her bosom. 

Midh. How enviable, dear garland, is thy fate. 

Thus to be cherished like a friend, and waving 
A graceful banner o’er that lovely bosom. 

(A noise behind.) 

What ho ! beware ! in youthful strength and qport. 
The tiger, in the temple’s porch confined, 

IfsB burst his iron cage, and roams at large, 

* Lafsiigikd’s speeob is in the original so eztrandy diiAia^ and eon* 
tains so smny repetitions and obsenriUes^ that by modi the most oonsldir* 
able portlen of it baa been omitted. 
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With tail high waving like a banner, vast 
And mighty limbed, he stalks along the groves. 

Now in the midst of mangled forms liis paw, 

As ponderous as the thunderbolt, has felled, 

The monster stands, and in his maw engulfs, 

Wide as a cave, the quiv’ring flesh, or grinds 
The cracking bones with hard, sharp-pointed teeth ; 
From his deep throat he roars in thunder loud. 

And men and beasts fly trembling from the echo ; 
Begrimed with blood and dust he follows fast,* 

And plies insatiate his death-dealing talons — 

Look to your lives — as best you may, avoid him.’* 
Enter BuDDnARAKsniTA. 

BvMh. Alas, alas ! my dear friend Madayantikd ! 

Oh, save us, save us ! Madayantik^, 

Our friend, the sister of the minister, 

Is singled out and hunted by the tiger. 

MiiL Oh, horror ! 

MMh. (Rushing forwant.) Where is the savage I 

Mdh (JViih (Mighty apart,) He here ! 

MAdh, Now I am blessed indeed ; her gaze surprised 
Dwells greedily upon my presence, and enchains luo 
In flow’ry bonds, falls on my heart like balm, 

And sheds a showV of heavenly nectar o’er me. 

Lav. Gan we not quit the garden ? 

MAdh, Follow me. (Going.) 

Kdm. Beware, my son : though valiant, be not rash. 

MAI. (Apart to Lavangikd,) I tremble now. 

MAdh. A moment pause. 1 mark the savage spread 
Dismay, his course is marked with carcases. 

And all his steps sink deep in mire and gore. 

* This^description is also somewhat compressed ; the original PnilifU in 
veiy powerful, although too much laboured, and abounding more than 
enoqg^ in alliteration, tx, gr. Nam*turang€L~jamgaUuggArabharidargadti» 
fpMipMha-gamhhir^ "roaring with a loud roar from the 

depth of the cavern of a throat filled with the flesh of men and steeds.** 
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Oh, horror ! we are distiint ; — now he views 
A maid — she flics — he follows. 

AIL Madayaiitikd ! 

KdnK llehold, a youth advances — now he stoops 
To ^rasp a fallen sword. 

MdiJh, lie throws liimscdf, 

!>rave youth, before the tiger : 'tis my friend ! 

'Tis Makarsinda. 

.///. Noble, valiant youth ! 

MtUlh, Alas! the be.ost has wounded him. 

KdhK Joy, joy ! the savage falls. 

.///. AVhat fate have we escaped ! 

Kiiiii, !My generous son, he bleeds profusely : 

Supported by the trembling maid, he rests 
Upon his sword, along whose ruddy blade 
The trickling torrent reddens to the ground. 

M(Ulh, He faints ; help, holy dame, preserve *my friend.* 
Kilui, Fear not, fear not ; but hasten to his succour. 

[Exmiii. 

* In the original preserve me.’* 


KND OF THE THIRD ACT- 
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ACT IV.* 


The same Scene. 

M^HAVA and Makaranda brought 071 bg MadayantikA ajid 
LavangikA hisensihh. 

Maday, {To Kd 77 m 7 id(ikL) Bofricnd him, pious dame ; oh, 
save this youth ! 

Who to preserve my life has risked his own. 

(The others.) What should we do ? 

KdmandakL Sprinkle o’er their limbs 

The water of this ewer, and fan their faces 
With your light robes. 

(They fan the youths and cast water f 70777 the Dain^s ku- 
madStalu^ oi' tcaterpot carried by an ascetic.) 

Mak, (Sighs and looks up.) 

Why thus alarmed, my friend ] — I am well. 

Quite well. 

Maday. (With delight.) All me I he is restored. 

Mdlatu (Puts her hand to Mddluiva^s fo 7 'ehead.) LavangikA, 
How happy you, your friend again is conscious ! 

Mddh. (Reviving.) Eash youth, where are you ) here to my 
heart. 

(They embrace; Kd 77 iadakt haiigs ovei* thenuf) 

* An act is therefore constituted by the exit of all the performers after a 
suiBcient interval, and not by mere change of scene. 

t Literally, smells their heads ; a mode of expressing intense affection, 
parental yearning, still common in India, and a very ancient oriental prac- 
tice, however odd it may appear to European notions. It was perhaps 
rather the result of this practice than chance that Imc notices the smell of 
Jacob’s person : " Ahd he came near and kissed him, and smelled the amdl 
of his raiment, and blessed him and said, See, the smell of my son is as 
the smdl of a field which the Lord hath blessed.*’ 
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Kilm. I revive^ (Hiey all eaptes& ddighl.) 

Lav. We all partake your joy I 

Buddharakdiitd. (Apart to Madayanithi.) This is the youth. 
Maday. That, that is M^dhava I know, and this 
Is he you mean.* 

BvMh. Have I not spoke him truly 1 
Maday. Were his worth 

Less than it shows, you had not so described him. 

And Mdlatf, as rumour runs, has fixed 
Her heart u];>on his friend. 

\Turm to look at Makaranda. 

Kdm. (Observing them apart) 

Approving destiny has wrought to-day 
The interview of yonder pair. 

(Aloud to Makaranda.) Tell us, my son, by what iwo- 
pitious chance. 

Conducted to this grove, you came to save 
The life of this dear maid ? 

Mak. 1 came to seek 

My friend, directed to the grove of Kama 
By AvalokitA, and charged with news 
1 gathered in the city, which I feared 
Would add to his atUiction, when 1 saw 
This noble mahlcii Hying from the wrath 
Of yon ferocious .animal. 

Kam. (Apart.) Tis time 

To pledge the faith of Mdlati. (Aland.) My son, 

(To MiUlluim) 

The joy your friend’s escape must needs afford you, 

Is fit occasion for you to present 
Some token of regard to M&lati. 

Madh. 1 willingly obey, and since to her 
I owe my own recovery from the mist 
The peril of my friend spread o’er my senses ; 

* Her avoiding liis name indicates her regarding him as a husband. 
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Here for returning consciousness, I pledge lier, 

A free-will oifering each, — my heart, my life. 

JUio. I answer for my friend ! she deems the gifts 
Deserving her acceptance. 

Maday. {Apart.) On my word 

The youth knows when to x^roffer what is sure 
To meet mth willing ears. 

MdL {Apart.) But this news ! 

What should it be to render him unhapx)y ? 

Mddh. Now, Makaranda, tell us what you heard. 

That threatened to afflict me ? 

. Enter a Messenger.* 

Mess. {To Maxlay.) Lady, the minister, your brother Nan- 
dana, 

Desires your presence. It has pleased the king 
In person to announce, that Bhdrivasu 
Consents this day to give him Mdlati : 

He wills you therefore come and share his happi- 
ness. 

Mah He brings you my intelligence. 

\Mi\lati and Mddhava express their de^air. 
Maday. {Embraeinff Mdlatl.) 

My dearest friend, this is indeed delightful. 

One city saw our birth ; our infant sports 
And opening youth have ever found us friends ; 

And now you are my sister, and the x>ride 
Of our illustrious house. 

Kdm. In truth, my child, 

Fate is propitious when she .grants your brother 
A bride like this. 

Maday. We rather thank your prayers. 

My Mend LavangildL, our every wish 
Is gratified, now we obtain your princess. 


* The order is given behind the scenee in the oxigina]. 
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Lav. It may be : we have no concern with it. 

Madinj. Come, wench {to Bvddluirakshttd)^ let ’s hasten and 
get everything 
111 order for the bridal. 

Iluddh. I attend you. [They rise. 

Du\ {Ainirt to Ktim.) This interchange of looks, from eyes 

that roll 

Like the soft trcMiuiIous lotns, and express 
The dear emotions and the iieAV delights 
That fill and agitate the heart, reveal 
This couple conscious of the like desire. 

Ktbn. No doubt, they taste like, pleasure from the look 
So oft repeated, and the furtive glance 
Tells a plain story ; -sidelong and slow the eye 
Glides to the angle of the drooiniig lids. 

Half-closed by passion’s birth ; tln^ brow is raised 
In gentle curve, and the loose veiling laslies 
Tremble in soft abandonment : all speaks 
The inward consciousness of new delight, 

Miuhnj. {Tii llmhlh,) Sure I shall see again this graceful youth. 
The saviour of my life ? 

Jjuddk, If fate so pleases. 

[E. rcutti ivith Attendant, 

Mtidh, (Apart,) Now let the thread of hope, long idl)' 
cherished. 

Snap like the fibre of the lotus stem. 

Conn*, boundless anguish, but by death relieved. 

And frantic grief, avoAved de.s}>air possess 
i^ly every thought ! be destiny appeased. 

And love Avork all his vengeance, AdA’erse fate 
Delights to aggraA'atc my avocs, and mocks me 
With disappointment, after I have Avon — 

No common prize — affection like my oAvn. 

I marked her as she heard her father’s Avill : 

Pale as the moon before the morning sun, 
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Her lovely countenance revealed her sorrows. 

And added sharper poignancy to mine. 

Kdnu {Apart) I cannot bear their grief ; and hope destroyed, 
Life is a burthen. {AUmdJ) Miidhava, my son. 

Tell me, have you indulged the expectation. 

The minister would give his daughter to you 7 

Mihlh, (Bashfidly,) No, never, never ! 

Kdm. Then were you ill apprised 
Of past occurrences. 

Muh, We know this, dame, 

That M&lati already is betrothed. 

Kdm. You* know what you have heard ; to all ’tis known. 
That when the monarch for his favourite sued, 

The minister replied, “ Your majesty 
Is master of your own 

M(U. So rumour goes. 

Kdm. To-day we learn the king has given Msilati 
As if she were his own. But mark me, son ; 

The bond of human actions is good faith, 

And promises control the acts of men : 

In speech, the seeds of good and ill reside. 

And all events arc upon words dependent. 

Do you not sec in Bhurivam’s answer 
A covert import lies 7 — ^for Mdlati 
Is not the daughter of the sovereign ; 

Nor law nor social decency acknowledges 
A monarch’s will as the authority 
To regulsite a daughter’s bridal compact. 

Fie on it ! It is not to bo thought of — 

And more, my son, — doubt you my vigilance 7 
Why, then, alarm the tender child with fears 
Of such a fate I would not wish your foes 7 — 

Confide in me, — I will not spare my pains, 

Nor life, if it }ye needed, to secure 
Your union with the maiden. 

Mai:. Well resolved. 

VOL. ii. r> 
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Their union is most suitable. Your lieai't, 

Most holy dame, though from the Avorld cstrangotl, 

Is softened still with pity and affection 
Towards these thy children ; and thy active love, 
Howe’er opposed to penance and dc^votion, 

Shall like the will of destiu}'- prevail. 

a Messknuer. 

The queen commands you, dame, with speed conduct 
The lady MAlati to the palace. 

KAm. Daughter, come. 

(Mddlumi and MdlaU mtercluingc looks and sit/hs.) 

Mtidh. {Apart) Out on the world’s vicissitude^s ! 

Fate, like a friend, first shows my blooming maid 
With tender passion like my own inspired ; 

Then with capricious fickleness altlicts 
My he«art with deeper anguish. 

Mill. (Apart) Come what may. 

This happiness is mine, — 1 have beheld him. 

£liv. This barbarous minister has taught my fri(.*nd 
To hate her being. 

Mdl. (Apart) Love of life has borne 

Its fruits mature : — ^niy father’s cnielty. 

Stern as the offerer of human sacrifice, 

And fate, alike relentless, have achieved 
Their task. Ah me, unhappy ! to what Mend, 

To what kind refuge, can I now re2)air ? 

[EHt with KdmamUtki and Liivanfjikd. 
Mddh. I fear me much, the ho^ie the dame encountged 
Sprang from the dread she entertained for her 
Whom she has loved from birth. My luckless days 
Will bear, I doubt, no fruit. What ’s to be done ; 

(Thinking.) 

Apply to horrid mysteries, — vrhat else 

liemains ] (To Makuranda.) How now,* my friend 

methinks you grieve 


For Madayantik&t 
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Jl/afe Tis even so : 

My mind recalls her timid wild embrace, 

When, fearful xis the tender fawn, she clung. 

With limbs diffusing nectar on my wounds, 

Around me, heedless of her loose attire. 

Mtidh. She Avill bo yours, for BuddliaraksliitA, 

Your friend, is hers ; and whom should she affect 
But you, whom she embraced as her jireserver ; 
Snatched by your i^rowess from the monster's fangs ? 
Nor did her looks proclaim you wero a stranger. 

The fond regard those lotus eyes expressed 
Was clearly no new lesson. 

Mak. Let us hence. 

Bathe where the Siiulhu and the Pdrd meet. 

And then re-seek the town. 

{They rise and jn^oeeed.) 

This is the spot. 

The union of the streams, whose favoured bank 
Beholds our maidens, in the frequent bath. 

Forego their robes, and with their tender haiiils 
Veiling imperfectly their charms, connnit 
Their lovely bosoms to the friendly wave. 

[_Ex€unL 


END OF TUB FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 


Scene.— The Field in which Dead Bodies are burned 

IN THE VlCINm- OF A TeMPLE. 

EaU:%' in the air in a henrenhj car and in a hideom garby 

Jvapa'laku.<1Sala. 

Glory to ui>oii whose steps 

The mighty goddesses attend, t whom seek 
Siiecessfiilly alone thi‘ firm of thought. 

He crowns the lofty aims of those who know 
And hold his fonii, as the pervading spirit, 

That, one with their own essence, makes his scat 
The heait, the lotus centre of the sphere X 

* The lord of Adit, or the divine energy under a female personification. 
In this sense Sal-ti is applicable to every goddess, but it is more especially 
the name of JihtmUu, and her lortl or husband is tSim, 
t Surrounded by the Stdits, or by the eight goddesses so termed, or 
ilmhmiy Mahcsicari, Ktimnari, Vauhnurif Vtinihif Mtihvmlrl, Chumfimla, 
and Cha/iilihi, hideous goddesses, n-ho attend upon f§irn as Jthairam, the 
terrific and destructive deity, ndio is propitiated by oflerings of wine and 
flesh. 

t The Nadtchtdra, the heart, us the centre of the circle of the different 
organs and tubular vessels along which the vital air or spirit is conveyed, 
and this spirit being one with Siva {mri'nm ilvamayam) his form or nature 
{rtijw) may be said to be seated in the heart. The six organs are the ear. 
the navel, the heart, the throat, the palate, and the eye-brow. The NiUNs 
or tubes are one hundred and one in number, but ten are principal, Ifo, 
Pinffaliij SushunM, Ganilhort, Jfavtijihwi, Piisiiti, Aruiid, Alambut/ui, 
Oulufy Sankint : these all unite in the heart. These notions belong to the 
Yaga, According to other doctrines, and the more obvious meaning of the 
original text, there are sixteen prineqml NadU. To those who have thus 
discovered the actual presence of divine spirit in themselves, the deity 6irtt 
gives the eight tiddhu : mahiman, the faculty of enlarging the bulk ; 
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Sixfold, by ten nerves circled. Such am 1. 

Freed from all perishable bonds, I view 
The eternal soul embodied as the God, 

Forced by my spells* to tread the mystic labyrinth. 
And rise in splendour throned upon my heart. 
Hence through the many channelled veins I drawt 
The grosser elements of tliis mortal body, X 
And soar unwearied through the air, dividing 
The water-shedding clouds. Upon my flight. 
Horrific honours wait ; — ^the hollow skulls, 

That low descending from my neck depend. 

Emit fierce music as they clash together. 

Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins. 
Loose stream on every side my woven locks 
In lengthening braids ; — ^upon my pond’rous staff. 
The string of bells, light waving to and fro. 

Jangles incessantly ; — my banner floats , 

Upborne upon the wailing breeze, whose tone 
Is deepened by the echoes it awakes 
Amidst tlie cavenis of each fieshless skull, 

That hangs in dread array around my person. 

{Alights and looks about,) 


Ifighimant that of making it light ; aiiiman, that of making it small or 
atomic ; jmikdmya^ the power of gratifying passion ; vaHui, that of sub- 
jecting all; iMui, supreme sway ; prdpti, the faculty of reaching or grasping 
objects, however remote; and himdvuidyitwa, the accomplishment of 
every natural desire. 

* Fixed by the nytlta, which is a form of gesticulation made with a short 
and mystic prayer to the heart, the head, the crown of the head, and 
the eye, as Om Hrttst namaX^ Om ; salutation to the head ; with the 
addition of the kavacha, the armour or syllable pluU, and the astro, the 
weapon or qrllable hum. The entire mantra, the prayer or incantation, 
is then, Om atrose namaU, hum, phot. 

t Agreeably to the text, AhhyiimU paiyati wdryam paramdtmdnam 
dtmdnum : By practice (o/lAe Yoga) he (tAe adipt) beholds his own soul, 
the supreme soul, as the sun. 

t According to some, the five senses, or aight» smell, hearing, taat^and 
touchy or the five dements, earth, dr, water, fire and dkdia, or ether. 
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I scent the tomiilc of near 

The cemcter)”, and perfumed of old 
By fetid odours from the funeral jule — 

It is my present object — for to-day, 

My wise preceptor, great AghoraghaiUa, 

Calls me to aid him in the. x>owcTiiil rite 
That terminates his toils — to-day he olTers 
The promised gift, the gem of womankind, 

A victim to the goddess. In this city 
The damsel dwells, ami I must make her mine. 
(Loftkiiu/ out) 

But who comes hitherw'ard, of i>lea.sing fonn. 

With braided hair, and in one hand a sword 1 
The other — ha ! it braves the world’s restraints, 
And soiled with blood, determinately grasps 
A lump of human flesh ! And now 1 look, 

I know the youth ; ’tis Madhava, the son 
Of the old dame Kdmandaki’s dear friend. 

What makes him vender of the flesh of man 1 — 

It matters not. Now to my work ; for see, 

The hour of twilight hovers o’er the west ; 

Along the skirts of the horizon steal 
The winding glooms like dark l\imala blossoms ; 
And earth’s far bounds arc lost, as if immersed 
In nascent waters ; to tht; woods young night 
Her own yet gentle shade imparts, as if 
A wreath of smoke were wafted through the air, 
And spread abroad in mist before the breeze. 

[Ejcit 

Enter M.\dhava. 

May those endearments yet be mine, that spriiig 
From young affection and the dawn of passion, 

Now first awakened in my Mdlati ; 

Which for an instant only to inuigine. 

Inspires my heart with ecstasy unsullied 
By all impure admixture. Twere enough 
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To be enfolded in her arms, to lean 
My fiice upon her cheek, or to be prest 
Against her firm and palpitating bosom, 

Fragrant with perfume, and with pearls adorned. 
Yet this is too remote ; I will but ask 
To see her face, the shrine of love once more. 

Once more ! Ah, no ! for ever in my view 
She lives ; assiduous memory constant turns 
To cherished hopes, and fed by hourly thoughts, 
One sole idea engrosses every sense. 

Till all my inmost soul is Mdlati.* 

{A noise behind,) 

Now \vake the terrors of the place,t beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends ; the flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light. 
Clogged with their fleshy prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them in. Palo ghosts 


* The obvious purport of this passage is clear enough, but reference is 
intended by the original to the practice of identifying the individual spirit 
with the Supreme Spirit by the intensity of abstract meditation, agreeably 
to the Yoga philosophy, and without having corresponding terms, to those 
employed, an intelligible translation is impracticable. Part of the preceding 
and a subsequent verse have been omitted, as weakening the general effect 
of the passage. The first describes Mdlati’s face in the customary strain, 
and in the latter Miidhava observes that MiUatl is as firmly united with his 
heart as if sewed to it — 1. With the strong threads of recollection ; 2. 
Pinned to it with the shafts of Kdma; 3. 3Ielted in it ; 4. lleflected by it; 5. 
Inscribed or engraven on it ; 6. Set or planted in it ; Or, 7. Fixed to it by 
diamond glue {ffograUpa). The verse is curious as illustrative of the pro- 
gress of the arts. The last is said to be a union of all valuable articles ex- 
ternally, as diamonds, Ac., so that they cannot be detached, but how this is 
effected is not explained. Each of these terms is said by Jagaddhara to 
bear also a metaphysical sense, and to refer to the different scholaiitio notions 
of the mode in which the mind.that perceives, and the object of perception, 
are oombined, so as to produce consciousness. 

f The Ano^no, the place where bodies are burnt; tem]des of D«iKpl in 
some of her terrific forms were usually erected in or near it, and monu- 
ments of stone or bride were not nnfrequently reared where the pile bad 
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Sport with foul goblins, and their dissonant mirth 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round. 

Well, be it so. I seek, and must address them. 
Demons of ill, and disembodied spirits, 

Who haunt this spot, I bring you flesh for sale ; 

The flesh of man^ untouched by trenchant steel,! 

And worthy your acceptance. {A gimt nom.) 

How the noise, 

High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites 
Communicative, fills the charnel ground ! 

Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky : 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 

The meteor blaze ; or from their mouths, that stretch 

From ear to ear thick-set with numerous fangs. 

Or eyes, or beards, or brows, the radiance streams. 
And now I see the goblin host : each stalks 
On legs like palm-trees, a gaunt skeleton, 

Whose fleshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin ; 

Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls, so in each mouth 
Wide yawning rolls the vast blood-dripping tongue.f 
They mark my coming, and the half-chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf, — and now they fly. 

{PavseSj and looking round.) 

Eace, dastardly as hideous ! All is plunged 

In utter gloom. (Considef'ing.) The river flows before me, 

The boundary of the funeral ground, that winds 

* This was aneoesaaiy condition ; for the goblins, to the great diaeredit 
of their taste we must presume^ would not condescend to eat female flesh. 

t Flesh cut oflTwith a weapon was in disrepute, on account of its being 
too common, in consequence of the number of men killed in battle. It 
does not appear how our hero comes by his merchandise. 

t The author indulges here in a strain of powerful but disgusting de- 
scription, too rerolting to European taste to be faithfully followed. 
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Through mouldering bones its intemipted way. 

Wild raves the torrent as it rushes past 
And rends its crumbling banks ; the wailing owl 
Hoots through its skirting groves, and to the sounds 
The loud long moaning jackall yells reply. {Behind,) 
Ah, cruel father ! she you meant an offering 
To the King's favour, now deserted dies. 

Mddh, {Alamied,) What voice was that so musical and wild. 
That sounds like the affrighted osprey’s cry? 

It bursts not unfamiliar to mine ear, 

And penetrates my soul ; — my throbbing heart 
Faint dies within me, and a lifeless chill 
Steals along every limb ! — my tottering steps 
Can scarce sustain their load. What should this be? 
The dreadful sound came from KardhVs fane, 

Fit scene for deeds of horror. Be it so— 

I must bo satisfied. [Bushes off, 

• • 


Scene. — Inside of the Temple of ChAaiuMv.* 

AOHORAGHAlifA, KavAJjAKViUjSaLA, AND 
MAlatI dressed as a victim, 

Mdl, Unpitying sire, thy hapless daughter dies ! 

Mother beloved, remorseless fate consigns 

* ChdmunSil was an emanation of the goddess Dvrgd, springing from her 

forehead to encounter the demons Cltanda and Mvn&a^ detached to seize 
the latter by the sovereign of the Daityas^ 6umblia, as related in the 
Durgtl^Mdhdtmya, and her appearance, which is thus described in the 
Mdrka^eya-Purtina, accords in most respects with the allusions in the 
text; ** From the forehead of Ambibd^ contracted with wrathful frowns, 
sprang swiftly forth a goddess of black and of formidable aspect, armed with 
a spymitar and noose, bearing a ponderous mace, and decorated with a 
garland of dead corses, robed in the hide of an elephant, diy and withered, 
and hideous with yawning month and lolling tongue and blood-shot eyes, 
and filling the regions with her shouts.” Having slain the demons^ she 
bore their heads to herparentgoddess, who told her that,havingdain ChaASa 
and MuMh diould henceforth be known on earth as ChdmudHd. She 
is also tenned Kdliitom her blaek eolonr, and Kardld or Kardlavadavd, 
from her hideous countenancOi 
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Thy gentle heart to agony. Bevered 
And holy dame, who lived but for thy Mdktf, 

Wliose every thought was for her happiness, 

Thy love will teach thee long and bitter anguish. 

Ah, my dear friend, Lavangikd, to thee 
But in thy dreams I henceforth shall appear ! 

Mddh. {Enters behvuL) My fears were true — *tis she! but 
still she lives. 

{Running round qukkhj as in mrshipJ^) 

Hail ! hail ! CluumiAMy mighty goddess, liail ! 

I glorify thy sport, when in the dance + 

That fills the court of &iva with delight. 

Thy foot descending spurns the earthly globe. 

Beneath the weight the broad-backed tortoise reels ; $ 
The egg of Ih ahmii trembles at the shock ; 

And in a yawning chasm, that gapes like hell, 

The sevenfold maiii|| tumultuously rushes. 

The cle]Dhant hide that robes thee, to thy steps 
Swings to and fro ; — ^the whirling talons rend 


* The stage direction is tvmriUbmiwLriknliwUi, which may also mean only 
proceeding quickly ; but the limits of the stage must restrict this motion, 
and the act of circumambulating an object of worship or respect is an 
essential part of the homage to be offered. 

t This dance is the counterpart of that which Sim himself is supposed 
to perform, and of which notice was taken at the opening of the play. In 
this rite the bride of Sira is described only in her terrific form as ChdmuA&A, 
in which she is invested with a garl^ ornaments, and attributes, similar to 
those of Siva himself, or with those of Kdli, 
t The earth is in some legends supposed to rest upon the bock of a 
tortoise. 

S The egg of Brahmd is the world, the Orphic or mundane egg which 
floated amidst tho water before creation, and from which Brakmd^ the 
first-bom, emerged, according to some legends, but which, according to 
others^ merely resolved itself into the upper and lower spheres. 

II According to the geography of the PurAkaSt tho earth consists of a 
series of a central circle and six other annular continents^ separated from 
each other by as many oceans of different fluid substanees. 
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The crescent on thy brow ; — from the tom orb 
The trickling nectar falls, anil every skull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life.* 
Attendant spirits tremble and applaud ; 

The mountain falls before the powerful arms, 

Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
Their swelling forms, and knit terrific bands. 

Whilst from the hood expanded frequent flash 
Envenomed flames. 

As rolls thy awful head, 

The lowering eye that glows amidst thy browf 

A fiery circle designates, that wmps 

The spheres within its tenible circumference : 

AVhilst by the banner on thy driiadful staff, 
High-waveil, the stars arc scattered from their orbits. 
The three-eyed god exults in the embrace. 

Of his fiiir spouse, as Gauri sinks appalled 
By the distracting cries of countless flends 
Who shout thy iiraise. Oh, may sucli dance afford 
Whate’er wo need — ^whate’er may yield us haj^pincss ! { 
MAdh. (BchiiuL) What luckless chance is this, that such a 
maid, 

With crimson garb and garland like a victim§ 


. * In the different terrific forms of &va and Durgdt a necklace of skulls 
forms an invariable decoration, as docs the crescent or half-moon on the 
forehead ; and as we have before had occasion to observe, the moon is consi- 
dered to be the peculiar reservoir of AnvFita or tho beverag^e of immortality. 

t The eye in the forehead is one peculiar characteristic of &iva and of his 
consort when armed with his terrors. 

Jagaddharaia rather shocked to think that these praises of Chdm,u'&A& 
dionld fail of producing their due effect^ but consoles himself by the re- 
fleetion that the worshippers were disappointed of their object, either on 
aeeonnt of their widEcdness or their inacenrate pronunciation of some part 
of the ritoal. 

I Wo had oecasion to notice tneaepanphemalia more particularly in the 
If^khcMoWi. In like manner the ordinary victims of the Groeka were 
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Adorned for sacrifice, should be the captive 
Of impious wretches,* like a timid fawn 
Begirt by ravenous wolves : that she, the child 
Of the all-powerful minister should lie 
Thus in the jaws of death? Ah, cruel destiny, 

How ruthless are thy purposes ! 

Kap, Fair maid. 

Think upon him whom thou in life hast loved, 

For pitiless death is near thee. 
ii/eU. Ah, Mddhava, 

Lord of my heart ! Oh may I after death 
Live in thy memory ! They do not die, 

Whom love embalms in long and fond remembrance. 
Kap. Poor child, her heart is Mddhava’s. 

Ag]wfi\ {Raising his stcord.) No matter — 

Come what come may, we must delay no longer. 
This offering vowed to thee, divine CMmunBd^ 

Deign to accept. 


adorned with crowns and garlands, as were human victims : as thus in the 
Clovds, in the scene between Soci'otes and StrtpsimUs : — 

** Soar, Now take this chaplet — wear it 
** Strep, Why this chaplet ? 

Wouldst make of mo another Athama$f 
And sacrifice me to a cloud ? ” 

So also in the Heradidas ; Macaria, when offering herself as a victim to 
secure the triumph of the Athenians, exclaims, 

" To the scene of death. 

Conduct ; with garlands crown me.** 

The translator of Euripides also observes, that human sacrifices at their 
first origin appear to have consisted of virgins or young men in the state of 
celibacy, and in this respect the selection of MiUati offers another analogy. 

* Palladia and ChAnSUila^ heretics and outcasts. These epithets indi- 
cate little respect for the worshippers of DurgA^ and their application so 
publicly declared, would lead us to infer that the author^s sentiments were 
those of his age. tfcpodci/iarastatesthatin the rite two legal prohibitionB 
are violated, of which he gives the text : they are, ** Let him not eat from 
the leaf of the asdepias, nor slay a female or child and, “Females of 
every description of being, it is well known, are not to bo dain.” 
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MMh. {Itiislies forward and snatches Mdlatl up in his arms.) 
Vile wretch, forbear ! 

Kap. The term 

Profane is thine. 

MdL Oh, save me, save me ! (Emhraces Mddhavu.) 

Mddh. Princess, do not fear. 

A faithful friend, who in the hour of death 
Finds courage to declare his love, is near thee — 

Be of good courage — on this impious wretch, 

The retribution of his crimes descends. 

Aghor. What sinful youth is this that interrupts 
Our solemn rite 1 

Kap. The lover of the maiden. 

The pupil of Kdmandakf, who treads 
These precincts for unholy purposes. 

And vends the flesh of man. 

MdAh. Inform me, princess. 

How has this chanced ? 

MiU. 1 know not. I reposed 

At eve upon the terrace : when 1 woke 
I found myself a prisoner. — But what led 
Your steps to this retreat? 

Mddh. (Ashamed.) By passion urged, 

Incited by the hope my life might be 
Yet blest by this fair hand, I hither came 
To invoke the unclean spirits of the dead. 

Your cries I heard, and instant hurried here. 

MiU. And wert thou thus regardless of thyself, 

And wandering here for mo? 

Mddh. Blest was the chance 

That snatched my love from the uplifted sword. 

Like the pale moon from lUlhu's* ravenous jaws. 

My mind is yet with various passions tossed, 

* The node or dragon’s head, whose attempt to swallow the moon is tho 
anppoaed cause of eclipses. 
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And ten’or, pity, wonder, joy, and rage, 

By turns i^osscss my soul. 

Aglior. Bash Brdliman boy, 

Thou seek’st thy fate. The pitying stag defies 
The tiger in the rescue of his doe. 

And both are made the forest monarch’s prey— - 
So slialt thou iierisli, who darest hope to save 
The victim of my sacrifice. Thy blood, 

As flies the severed head before my scymitar. 

Shall stream an offering to the mighty mother 
Of all created beings. 

M&dh. Wretch accursed. 

Impious and vile ! Couldst thou raise thy sword 
Against this delicate frame, that timid shrunk 
Even from the flowers her fond companions cast 
In sportive mood upon her — ^but my arm 
Like YamCs mace^ now falls upon thy head. 

Mah {To Mddluiva,) Lord of my life, refrain from violence: 
His crime is baffit^d, let him be. Avoid 
All needless peril. 

Kap, {To Aglwi\) Holy sir, be firm ; 

Destroy the culprit. 

Mddh, and Aghor,\ {To the women,) Banish your alarms; 
The villain dies. What other chance should wait 
The issue of the contest, when the lion. 

Whose talons ’light upon the elephant’s brow, 

As falls the thunderbolt upon the mountain, 

Baises their might Against the feeble deer. 

{A noise behind,) 

What, ho 1 ye who are now in search of Mdlati^ 

* Yama is the regent of hell and judge of the dead ; he rides upon a 
bufialo, and ia armed with a ponderous ipace. 

t We are familiarwith auch conaentaneoua declaration in the Italian opeis, 
hut not in the recited drama. It la common, howerer, in Spanish plays for 
two or three characters to speak together in the same words^ with such 
trifling modifications as may be necessaiy to render them applicable to the 
speaker. 
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The venerable priestess whose commands 
Are ever wise, enjonis yc to surround 
The temple of KanthL This can be 
The act of none but him who ministers 
To the terrific goddess, and the princos.s 
Can be an offering for no other shrine. 

Kap, We are surrounded ! 

Aglior. Greater is the need 
Of manly resolution. 

MAh My dear father ! 

My venerable mistress ! 

Mddh. I will i)lace 

The princess out of peril with her friends. 

Then swift return for vengeance. 

(Iftff carries Mdlati off and returns coufrontimj Atjhonujhaut'iL) 
Now let the falchion piecemeal hew thy fonn, 

Iting on thy bones, and cleave thy sinewy joints, 

Sport in the yielding man*ow, and divide, 

Resistless in its fury, limb from limb. 

[/;. t'Ciait fightbujJ^ 

* The Hindu theatre is as particular as the French in prohibiting the 
exhibition of death upon the stage. The commentator observes, the 
combatants disappear miUtke ttfkshiid-bad/uhwbfiidAtfiwt from its not being 
allowed to represent slaughter visibly in a drama, agreeably to the Horatiaii 
precept — ** Nec pueroe coram pppulo Medea trucidet,'* 


END OF THE FIFTH ACT. 
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ACT VI 


A PuBUC Place. 

EnUr KapAlaku]$i5alA. 

Alas ! the cruel Midhava has slain 
My venerable master in the cause 
Of M41atL In yain» I strove to stay 
His ruthless hand ; he spumed my supplications. 

What now remains t — ^vengeance t Yes^ M4dhav% 
Thou yet shall feel my fury — ^no repose 
Can the destroyer of the serpent brood 
Expect to taste — ^the mother snake retains 
Her wrath unmitigated, whets her fangs, 

And hoards her venom, wakeful for revenge. 

{fFUhouU) 

Ho, warriors ! haste ; be quick in preparation 
Appointed by the elders. Let the BrAhmans 
Becite auspicious strains. Let all* devise 
Ingenious shows and fitting invocations, 

Propitiating fate-^for near at hand 

The bridegroom train approaches. Till they come. 

Obedient to the holy dames injunctions. 

The matrons of her father's household send 
The maiden to the temple of the deity* 

That guards our walls, to pray that nought moles t, 

No evil interrupt the happy rite. 

* According to the Hindns, ofoiy dty hu its own its own f ortnno 
or prbq)crity, which in former timoi seems to have been represented bjan 
imsge with atempleof its own. The practice amongst the sndents of con- 
sidering a dty under the protection of some irdl-known divinity is moiO 
fttnilisr toiis,bat an analcgoos snpeistitlon with that of the Hindns also 
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Quick let a guards in rich caparison 
Arrayed, upon the hrilUant train attend. 

Kap. 'Tis well — I will beep vigilant watch ; 

And in the bustle of this marriage feast, 

I may perchance some fit occasion seize 
To wreak my vengeance upon Mddliava. 

\E'AU 

Scene IL— Inside of the Temple. 

Enter Kalahai&sa. 

I was ordered by my master, who is concealed within the 
shrine here with his friend Makaranda, to go and see whether 
the lady MAlati leads the procession to this temple. I shall 
delight him. 

Enter Madhava and Makaranda. 

MCidli. How will this end ? from the first day I saw 
The lovely maid, events succeeding add 
Fresh fuel to my passion, and to>day 
The crisis comes. Will the sage darnels device 
Secure me Miss, or end in disappointment ? 

Mali, Fear not, my friend, Iier wisdom cannot fail. 

Kah {Approaches,) My lord, you are favoured by fortune. 

Tlie lady Mtiati is on the road, at the head of the procession. 

prevailed amongst the polytheists of Europe. Thus in the Seven Chiefe 
before Thehee, the Theban ^romen seek their shrines of the gods who are 
the guardians of the city. 

** Yet, therefore, to the aadent images, 

Goofiding in their sacred power, I ran, 

When at the gates sharp sleet of arrowy shower 
Drove hard ; my fears impelled me to implore 
The blest gods to protect the city’s strength.” 

And Virgil states, that on the fall of Troy the deities who had protected 
the emidre 4 ^ke shrines^ 

** Exceeure omnsi adptie arUp^ rdietis 
DU^ guibus imperium hoe etiteraC — ^^n. 2, w. 351, 852. 

The gods, that jEneao carried with him to Borne appear to have been of 
this loider, the Penates of Troy. 

saerto divOm PArggiiguo Anotce.’*— JBn. 8, v. 148. 

The poblie penates were those who presided over fortresses and eitics. 

VOL. n. E 
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Ifddh. Can it be truet 

Mak. Why should you doubting question t 

They are ^ hand ; for hark, a hollow murmur, 

Like that of rushing douds, before the gate 
Comes sudden on the ear, and now the drums 
That peal in joy drown every other sound ; 

Here from the lattice we may see their march. 

Kal. Look, master, see how the white umbrellas float like 
trembling lotuses in the lake of the atmosphere. The nnm»> 
rous banners imdulate like waves as they play before the wind 
of the Chowris, which hover about hke swans ; and now the 
elephants advance, their golden bells tinkling aathqr stride; 
they are mounted by merry bevies of dsnisds, singing songs of 
rejoicing, uttered indistinctly as interrupted by the betd that 
perfumes their mouths, and blazing like rays of lig^t with 
(jittering jewels of variegated tints, as if th^ were So many 
p<fftions of the heavens decorated with fragments Indm’s 
bow. 

lHaJc. The state of ShnSrivasu is, in sooth. 

Most princdy. As the countless jewels shoot 
Their blaze into the sly, the heavens r^ect 
The countless hues, as if the peaeodc’s plumage. 

Or the mixed colours of the painted jay. 

Played through the air, <w China's gorgeous silks 
Tested the atmosphere, or Indnft bow 
Displayed tbrouj^ut its many coloured radiance. 

KaL The throng attendants hastily forming a drde fall 
off to a respectM distance, and keq> back the crowd with 
staves, covered with silver and gold. Her dephant, painted 
with vennilion, zcMmUes the md^ -dawn, or with the starry 
gariand* on her brow, looks like the brilliant nif^h Bat she 
hetadi^ the lovdy object of all qyes, as pale ilaliMitA as 
the new moon, advaniMS from die ring: 

Jfdh The beauteous damsd wdi becomes die grace 

riU^a gsrlaad of t1r•Bt^aavin psari% the aassbar of 


*noadM 
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Of bridal honours. Her emaciate form 
And pallid cheek, although they plainly show 
Deex>-rooted grief, heighten her loveliness, . 

Like some fair plant just budding into flower 
And withered at the core. Behold ! my friend, 

The elephant kneels. 

MAd. And MAlatf descends. 

And with the priestess and her faithful friend 
LavangikA, comes hither. [Tliey withdraw. 

Scene HI.— Inside of the Temi^le. 

Enlm^ KAaiandakI, MAultI, and LavangikA. 

Kiink {To herself.) May fate assist'the wishes of our hearts, 
And may the just gods crown them with completion : 
May I attain my aim, and tliis device. 

That binds the children of my friends in love. 

Secure their future happiness. 

Mdl. (AparL) Ah me ! 

What blest occasion will afford the means 
Of death to free me from the world? — ^but no. 

Death comes not to the wretch who prays his aid. 

Lav. {Apart.) This final parting from her love has plunged 
My poor friend in despair. 

EnJter a Female Attendant with a hadceL 

AtL {To KdmandakL) His Excellency, dame, desires me to 
inform .you, that his Majesty has sent this bridal dress and 
these ornaments, that M41ati may put them on in presence of 
the deity.* 

Kdm. Tis rightly judged — ^the place is most propitious. 

Let us behold the gear 1 

* It was oustomaiy also amongst the Greeks for the intended bride to 
pay her adoration to some dirinlty before her marriage^ nsiially to Dkma; 
bat at Athene no riigin was allowed to be married More worshipping 
Jf inenw, who^ as in the present instance, was the tatelaiy deity of the 
eity. 
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AiL This is the corset of white silk; this is the red miidin 
mantle— these are the ornaments ; this the necklace— this is 
sandal, this the chaplet of flowers. 

Kdm. (Apart,) It were a pleasant trick, and MadayantihA 
Will not be sorry to behold the youth.. 

(Aloud.) Inform the minister it shall be done 

As he directs. (Exit Servant,) Daughter LavangikA, 

Attend the princess to the inner shrine. 

Lav, Where tarry you meanwhile t 

Kdjn. I would remain 

Alone, and leisurely iuTestigate 

The value of these jewels. lExU. 

MdL (Apart,) Left with LavangikA alone ! 

Lav, This is the door. Here let us enter. 

(They enter. Scene ehangee to the interior of the Temple.) 

MAdhava, Makaranda, and Kalahaiusa discovered. 

Mak, They come ; let us conceal ourselves awhile, 

Behind this pillar. [They hide. 

Enter MAlatI and LavangikA. 

Lav. Here is the perfume for the person — ^here 
The flowery garland.* ** (Offering them.) 

Mdl. What are thqr to me t 

Lav. Consider, my dear friend, you are sent here 
By your respected mother to propitiate 
Hie deity, and thus invoke good fortune 
On the commencement of the maxriage rite. 

Mdl. Why thus distract a wretch whose heart is tom 

* Garlands taiade part of the bridal as wril as saerifieial ornaments 
amongst the Greeks. Thus in Agamemnon^ CSytemnestn, In addrearing 
Aehilles: 

** Oflbpring of Thetis^ pi^ my diitnas ; 

Bneoonr a riigin named, tho’ fldariy named. 

Tour bride: yet 1 with flowers adorned her brow. 

And fmded tiuri I led her to year aims ; 

Bel BOW 1 to tlm bloody aUar |sad.*-*-4i^pMiCB 
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With pangs intolerable, and whose mind 
Is tortured by the wanton cruelty 
Of unrelenting fatet 
Zav. Alas ! what would you say ? 

MU, Whatever he whose fortunes are, like mine. 

Blighted by unavailing hopes, might counsel. 

Mak, Heard you t 

Mddh, 1 heard — ^what little cheers my heart. 

Mill. (Emlnucing Lavan^ikd,) My dearest friend, the sister 

of my soul. 

Your hapless Milatl, about to die 
Unwedded, begs one proof of your affection. 

From 'earliest infancy you have replied 
Unvarying to my confidence — ah 1 now. 

Do not the first time disappoint my hopes — 

Bear still my image in your heart, and see 
The lotus lovely countenance of M&dhava, 

The shrine of each auspicious excellence. 

(fFeeps,) 

Mddh, (Behind.) Delightful words, that fortunately shed 
Their nectar through my heart, and o’er my frame 
Diffuse the powerful medicine that restores 
The vigorous bloom of life’s decaying flower. 

Mdl. Then tell the brave preserver of my life. 

He must not, if he ever prized my love. 

When he shall hear that I am dead, attempt 
His days, but live to cherish my remembrance : 

.Tdl him, I hope he will not wholly lose 
The recollection of this life’s events : 

Althon{^ the tenant of another world, 

I here shall live in memory alone. 

Do thi^ and all yolir Milatf s desires 
Your kindness will bestow. 

Mak, Alas^ pomr ^1 1 

Mddh, The sad yet sweet tones of her fond deqpair 
Awake coatending sentiments— her grief 
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Ezdtes both joy and pain, and fiUs my mind 
angaiah and delight. 

La/v. lam overcome 

With horror t let me hear no more, my friend. 

Words of such evil omen. 

Mdl. Ah, LavangikA, 

You lore the life of MAlati alone— 

Not MAlatf. 

Zor. What mean yon t 
Jfd/. I have home 

Thus long a hatefhl life, sustained alone 
By flattering promises I yet might wed 
The lord of my dection. This is past; 

But 'tis my Arm resolve to end my days. 

Free from the stain of violated faith, 

To the divinity whom I have served — 

Then do not thoa oppose me in my purpose. 

{Falh at Jur feet.) 

Mak. Her love is boundless. 

{Lavangiki bedkoHs to MAdhaea^ 

Go, take her place. 

Midh. I tremble. 

Jtak. Tis a sign 

Of coming hairiness 1 

Mddh. I go. {Approaehet gently and takes the station of ■ 
Laoangikd, tnAo rsh’res.*) 

Mdli {Knetking.) Speak yonr assent, my finend ! 

Jfddk. Forego such desperate pnrpose, simple maid : 

My heart, dear ^1, will never bear thy loss.t 
Mdl. Behold me prostrate till yon give ^nsent I 

* TliedtiiatloafhsteBaaeiisteBdaradaztaavigsatIjrimptolislilsIiy the 
dialogas. U the daeeveiy ware aatarsl, it voiild not be aadiSBatia 
V msT«tBsiaboUt8snaUitaadFH(kfit,aaoordIagU>t]MeowBalalor. 
S srM stkssenrigmtk farOusra r tmMk o ru mmuia awftfwnHaai, Okaeath 
eteeAtgisseh tffifttfiA loos ehUteen asaHMh sicl 
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MAdh. Wliat call I say, desponding as thou art? 

Do as thou ivilt 3 hut first this fond embrace. 

M& 1. Now 1 am blest ! 

(Rises and throws herself into Mddhava's arms.) 

I have but half my friend ; 

For my fast-flowing tears obscure my sight. 

Firm as the lotus cup, and smooth with doivii, 

Thy form recalls a contact that allays 
The fever of my grief: oh, bear its owner, 

With hands thus elevated to your brow. 

My farewell message.* *Tis long since these eyes 
Have lost the sight of thy engaging countenance. 

As brilliant as the broad bright beaming moon. 

And lovelier than the full-blown lotus flower. 

The sufferings of my frame, which not the rays 
Of the mild lunar orb, nor the cool breath 
Of Malaya could appease, have long distressed 
My friendly train with bitterest affliction. 

My hearty whose firmness by incessant cares 
StiU growing more unbearable assailed. 

Had sunk, was yet by hope sustained ; but now 
I hope no more. Let me still live, dear friend. 

In your remembrance ; and when I am gone. 

May this the work of M&dhava, preserved 
Next to your heart, whene’er it meet your gaze. 

Bring to your mind the M&latf you loved. 

(Ooes to hang the garland round the neck of Mddhava, 
and discovering her mistake starts hade in alasm.) 

Mddh. (Apart.) The gentle pressure of her heaving bosom 
Has spread delightful coolness through my frame. 

As if combined upon my skin were strewed 
Sandal and camphor— fofvafaf and pearls— f 
The lotus fibre or the moonstone’s dew. 

* The gesture here adopted has the effect of partly eoTering the eyes, 
and is Intended to giro probability to Xdlatl's prolonged error. 

t An aqnatle plant {vatUmisHa) of soppoeed eodling powem. 
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jir<U, LavangpcA betrays me ! 

Midh. Grentle maid. 

Your own experience only cannot teach yon 
What others have endured — ^bnt this belief, 

Such days as you have passed, such have I known. 
Whose fevered flames have raged in every vein. 

And anguish wrung conscious existence &om me — 
Thy love alone preserved my fleeting life. 

Lav. Yon are ensnared, my Mend, as yon des»ved. 

KdL This mutual confession is pleasant enough. 

Mak. Princess, you are merdful, it is true. 

My Mend has undergone so sad a time. 

And yet exists — now may his hopes be crowned. 

And with that plighted liand the golden thread 
Shall gird, be happiness his future portion. 

Lea. How can you name the golden thread that girds 
The bridal hand 1 Observe you not, her heart 
Is a^tated with the apprehension 
Of an immediate and unwelcome marriage. 

MM. (Apart.) Out on it — what is this! it ill becomes 
A maiden’s honour. 

Kdm. (EnUrmg.) How now. 

My gentle child ? 

(MMaU throws herself into her arms.) 

Kdm. Look up! behold the youth who shared your sufEerings, 
Whose eyes first caught the flame ; whose heart was next 
To thee alone devoted ; and whose frame. 

Like thine emaciate, equal passion shows. 

Bdtold him here ! Dismiss this weak timidity — 

Be love obeyed and destiny fhlfiUed. 

Lao. What nuurvel, dame^ our Mend should be alarmed I 
This is, to say the truth, a fearihl personage — 

The conqueror of the fierce and impious wretdi 
Who braved his &tal arm, when on the night 
No moon illumes, and with no good intent* 

He trod the confines of the fiincnl ground. 
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ilfcii. {To himself.) Well said, Lavangik^ the doable bond 
of love and gratitude is well suggested. 

Mdl. Alas, my parents I 

Kdm. Mddhava, my son. 

Mddh. Command me. 

Kim. This is this dearest gem of Bk&nwjm^ 

The mighty minister, whose feet are blazoned 
With the bright diadems of prostrate princes. 

Fate, pleased congenial merit to unite, 

And love and I their instrument, confer 
This treasure to your care. {Weqps^ 

Mak. Our hopes are gratified 
By your hind aid. 

Mddh. But why these tears ? 

Kim. My son, long-cherislied friendship has endeared 
The interests of your house to me ; and now 
That love is consummated, for mine old . 

And tried affection, and for other causes, 

I may demand you listen to my counsels. 

Then, heed my words, and pledge your faith to me, 
You cherish this dear child most tenderly, 

When I no more behold her. 

{AJmit to fall at the feet of Mddhava.) 

Mddh. {Preventing her.) Forbear ! forbear ! your kindness 

overpowers me. 

Mak. Why should you need assurance, dame, of this — 

The object of your praise — the living festival 
Of human eyes — ^replete with warm affection 
And brilliant wortli — ^why, one were irresistible— 
Tlieir union is your surety. 

Kim. My son {to Mddhava). 

Mddh. Behold me] 

Kdm. MMatf, my child. 

Lav. She waits upon your will 

Kim. Bemember, children — 

A virtuous wife and a respected lord 
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Are each to either all — ^kindred and friends, 

Wealth, love, and life, and all the heart should covet. 
Muh, Tis justly said. 

Lav. What fui-ther has the dame 
To order 1 

Kdm. Makarauda, uike these rohes 
And dress yon for the bridal. 

Mah. As you will 

Behind this curtain* I can make my toilet. \Itetircs. 
Mddh. But will not tliis expose my friend to peril ? 

Kdm. Out on thee — ^what hast thou to do in this? 

Mddh. I trust me to your judgment. 

Eivler Makaranda in female attire 

Male. My friend, behold your Mdlatf. 

Mddh. {Embracing him.) In truth, 

The priestess highly favours Xaudana, 

To yield his admiration, for an instant, 

A bride like this. 

Kdm. !I?ow, my dear children {to Mdlali and Mi\d1hava\ 
leave 

This temple by the sacred grove, and pass 
Quick to the garden of my sanctuary. 

In the pavilion AvalokitA 

Awaits your coming, with all means prepared 

To celebrate the nuptial ceremony. 

The rite accomplished, to the grove retire, 

Where round the arekartrees the betel vine 
Curls its pale leaves, as pallid as the cheek 
Of the fair dames of Kei'ola who mourn 

* Chiirajavanikd, a painted clotb, a screen or veil sitopended in a temple 
before the adytnm ; according to ifafanbci, it is rather arras or tapeatiy ; he 
deserlbM it as doth covering the walls of a temple. 

f A rather expeditions affidr ; bnt as the dress consists almost solebr of 
one long wrapper, not so nnmaiiageable as some of the transformations of 
a Mathewa 
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Thdr absent lords.* The beauties of the scene, 

Begirt with waving oranges, and musical 
With the sweet tone of numerous choristers, 

Who sip delightedly the jujube’s juice, 

Shall breathe a warmer rapture on your loves. 

There loiter till 3'our friend and his fair maid, 

Tlie princess Madayantikd, shall join you. 

MAdh, This were indeed to crown my happiness. 

Kal. If luck befriend us, this will surely be. 

Mddh, There cannot be a fear. 

Lav. Heard you, my friend ? 

Kdm. LavangikA 

And Makaranda, we must now depart. 

Mdl. What ! must you go, Lavangikd % 

Lav. {SmUing.) I must. 

This is our way. 

\Extiint Kdimndahlj Lavangihl^ awl Mahiranda. 
Mddh. Like some fair lotus is this trembling hand, 

Along whose slender stalk the downy filaments 
Erect extend, and from whose leaflet fingers 
The pearly drops from love engendered fall. 

I clasp it now in mine — as with his tusk 
Tlie elephant entwines the tender flower. 

And gently wrests it from its native lake. 

\Exit with MdlaJlL 

* Malabar. They are often alluded to in this strain, and it is to be 
supposed, therefore, that the women of this proriuce are of a fairer com- 
plexion than usual in India. 


END OF THE SIXTH ACT. 
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ACT VII. 


The Palace of Nandana. 

£nfer BusdharaxshitI. 

So &r 80 'well. Makaranda wdl became his disgnise as 
M 4 latl, and by the instructions and good fortune of the dame 
has played his part unsuspected, and has been wedded to 
Nandana in the palace of the minister. KAmandaki then took 
leave^ and has gone home, anticipating that the attendants will 
aU be wearied 'with the bustle of the festival of twinging (he 
bride to her husband’s house, and that the evening will be 
favonzable to the execution of our design. La the meantime^ 
Nandana, impatient to possess his bride, first endeavoured to 
soothe her alarms, and humbled himself at her feet. Finding 
this in vain, he had recourse to 'violence ; but he was so severely 
handled the supposed maiden that he was cconpdled to 
dedst. Enraged at the treatment, the tears starting fropoi his 
^yes 'with pain and vexation, and Ids speech inarticulate with 
fbry, Nandana vowed he would have no more to say to one 
who was no better than the wanton of a boy. With this de- 
termination he left the apartments, and with this opportunity 
we nu^ bring Madayantiki and Makaranda together. 

[EstiL 

Scene 1L — Makabanda and LAVANOiKiC on a eoueh tairaman’s 
oMws discovered. 

Mak. You are confident that BuddhankshitA 
Will make no blunder, and so disappoint 
The project of the priestess t 

Lav. Never fear : 

And hark ! tite tinkling foot-bells, that proclaim 
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l^heir netur approach: quick, spread this mantle over yon. 
And seem to sleep. (/7s lies down as she eovei'S him.) 

Enter Madayantika' and BuddharakshitA. 

Maday. Is indeed my brother 

So grievously displeased with MAlati? 

Bvddh. No doubt. 

Maday. But this is unbecoming — let us go 

And take to task tliis rude ill-mannered girl. 

Buddh. This is her chamber door. 

Maday. Lavangikd, 

Sleeps your fair friend ? 

Lav. Yes ; do not break her slumbers. 

She has been sadly vexed of late, and now. 

Her cares awhile forgot, she tastes repose. 

Here, gently seat you on the couch. 

Maday. {Sitsdoim.) Indeed 

She may be vexed ; that she is rude, I ’m sure. 

Lav. How, should she not be fretted — ^witli a husband 
So gently kind, affectionate, and mild, 

So skilled to win a maiden’s confidence. 

As is your brother? 

Maday. Hey, BuddharakshitA, — 

We blame her strange perverseness. 

Bvddh. Perverse may not on sll occasions be 
Perverseness. 

Maday. How so? 

Buddh. ’Tis true she treated with but scant respect 
The husband prostrate at her feet ; still this 
Was maiden bashfulness, and might be pardoned. 

You cannot deem so of your brother’s anger, 

Who in resentment of a coy resistance, 

Such as became a virgin bride to offer 
To boisterous violence, forgot aU sense 
Of his own dignity , and had recourse 
To sheer abuse — sudi conduct is disgraceful 
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To 70a, not na The poets veil observe, 

Women like flowers sze of tender fitbric, 

And shonld be softly handled — ^they detest 
The furious pasrion that would force their love^ 
Impatient, ere their confidence be won. 

Lax. Alas ! who ever heard of such behaviourt 
In many a house, men of exalted rank 
Are wedded unto maids of gentle birth : 

But who, like fire the breeze blows into flame^ 

Is rendered furious by the chaste reluctance 
Of his young, fair, and unoffending bride. 

A husband's harshness renders home distasteful 
To the desponding wife, tortures her heart 
With poisoned shafts, and makes her wish for death. 
Occntrences like these compel a family 
To munnur sorely when a girl is bom. 

Maday. (To Buddh.) Our fiiend LavangikA seems sadly grieved. 

What fhnlt so heinous is my brother charged witikl 
Buddh. Did we not hear his words 1 
Maday. What were they t 
Buddh. “ 1 will nou£^t 

Of one no better than a striplings wanton.” 

Maday. Folly 1 insani^ 1 vay Mend LavangikA, 

It is with shame 1 look you in the face. 

But 1 should have some voice in this affair ; 

So hear what I advise. 

Lao. I am attentive. 

Maday. Dismiss the memory of my brother's rudeness. 
Bemember only that he is the husband 
Of our jEriend MAlatf : and to confess 
The trutb^ yon must admit there was some canse 
For this intemperate language thun^ unmeet 
For female ears. 

Xoe. I know no causei 

Maday. It has been nmsed abroad. 

That MAlatf had jdiig^ted her affection 
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To the youth MAdhava. This is no mystery. 

But now, dear friend, exert your utmost skill, 

That such ill-starred aversion to her husband 
May utterly be rooted from her heart : 

If not, a grievous shame wiill 'light upon her, 

For wives, resentful and ungentle, j^lague 
The hearts of men — this ftar that 1 liave hinted 
You will not speak o£ 

Lav. Hence, you heedless girl. 

To be beguiled by loose reii>ort so easily : 

I hold no further talk with you. . 

Mitday. Nay, nay, 

Be not displeased : you need not hesitate 
To own the truth — what, I suppose we knew not — 
That MAlati had nearly pined to death 
On M&dhava’s account. We did not mark 
The delicate beauty of her wasting form^ 

Like the }'oung tender hdaJcl ; we sa%v not 
The animating influence of the wreath 
Of vtikida flowers, wove by the hand of Mddhava ; 

Nor did we note the evident sympathy 

Each frame expressed, when either showed as wan 

As the moon's pallid disk when morning dawns. 

You may forget, that I beheld their glances. 

When in the garden of the flower-armed god 
The youth and maiden met : their eyes encountering. 
Swam nMth delight, and brilliant flashes shot 
From each soft orb, uttering intelligibly 
The language prompted by the soft emotion 
That played through every agitated limb. 

Then, when the news arrived the king had given her 
In marriage to my brother, was not a change^ . 

As if the liand of adverse fate had scordied 
Her charms, and rudely from its living bands 
Had wrung her heart, that moment manifestt 
Nay I remember to o 
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Jm. Wlist morel 

Maiag. When, by the shrewd snggestion of the dame, 

The yonth was counselled to give MAlati 
Some token of his happiness, that his Mend, 

The brave preserver of my life, was brought 
Again to oonsdous being, he presented her 
His heart, and life ; and, if I heard aright, 

Lavangik& replied, My Mend esteems 
These liberal gifts most worthy her acceptance.” 

Lav. And who was he — ^the saviour of your Ufe t 
I have forgotten him. 

Maday. Think, think again. 

When I was chased by the ferocious beast. 

And had no hope — ^the guardian youth appeared. 

And heedless of a person which enshrines 
The worth of all the world, quick interposed 
His powerful arm to snatch me from destruction. 

For me he braved the monster’s mighty blows. 

Falling like thunder strokes ; his manly breast 
Was scored with wounds, and ruddier than a wreath 
Of criruson roses. But the tiger plied 
His fangs and daws in vain — ^the hero triumphed — 
The furious savage fell beneath his sword. 

Xov. Ah, I remember now — '’twas Makaranda. 

Maday. Whom, say yon 1 

Lav. Makaranda. (Taking hold of her.) 

How now I 

What, are, we all alike t How chances it. 

That one so free from passion should betray, 

Without apparent causey this agitation, 

And blossom like the round kadamba flowert* 

Maday, Why laugh at met I own I often think 

* The faffawtoitowsnrhcn full Mown is InvsstodwitlipwisctlinaBttowD 
Uka tte anet hrisUas at a hedgehog. Oeli^t^ aoeoidiBg to the Htudite, 
CbasahrisHjrelofatioatotha dowaof the body: the tf w Bomeaoa hen 
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Of that brave youth who, reckless of his safety. 
Bashed to my aid and snatched me from the jaws 
Of all-devouring fate. I frequent view him. 

As the sharp pain of his innumerous wounds 
Forced the big drops from his exhausted limbs, 

And leaning on his sword awhile he stood. 

Then closed his lotus eyes and fainting fell — 

Content to leave this glorious living world 
For MadayantikA, and in her presence. 

Should I think less of one who saved my life? 

Bvddh. All this is in your pemon plainly told. 

Maday. Away, away ! I have betrayed myself, 

Depending on your faith. 

Zac. Nay, dear girl. 

We know that which we know. Come, be composed. 
Confess the truth ; there should be no disguise 
Amongst such friends as we are. Let us taste 
The pleasure mutual confidence bestows. 

Buddh. Lavangikd is right. 

Maday. Well, I must need 
Obey my friend. 

Lav. Come, tell us how of late 
You pass your time 9 
Maday. Hear me; 

Before I saw the youth I frequent heard 
His praise from BuddharakshitA, and i)lcaseil 
By her description, let my fancy dwell 
Upon his absent image till my heart 
» Was filled witli anxious longing to behold him. 

At length ’twas willed by fate that we should meet. 
Though for brief interval. Oh, then 1 found 
How deep a wound had Madana* inflicted. 

Life was distasteful to me-^n my form 
The scorching flames of passion fiercely preyed, 

• The Hindu Cupid. 

VOL. II. 
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And filled my kind attendants with affliction. 

The only remedy I saw was death ; 

And anxious sought sncli welcome liberation. 

Still lliiddliarnkshita opiKised my purpose, 

Assiiage<l Uiy growin<( sorrows, and persuaded me 
Still to eiiilpre this tmnsitory world. 

My divains ^ince come to animate my hopes ; 

Plsice ill iiiy eyes the object of my wishes, 
llrin^ to my ears the music of Itis voice, 

Fold mo within his grasp, and picture more 
Than I diinj t(‘ll you — till I wake and view. 

All me ! tlii^ world a lone and dreaiy waste.* 

Iaiw 'Tis honestly avowed ; and well I know, 

It costs our friend In^re no small pains to hide 
Some of these feelings from your tittering train. 
Madttih Vou chatter giddily — 1 have, done with you. 

JIuddh; Itegard her not, be sure that Malati 
Has for her ear some similar confession. 

Madoy, Xay, nay, you must not laugh at MAlati. 
liuddk. Well, I have done; and now, my t(*nderdncnd, 

I have a ipiestion for you, if you promise me 
Inviolate secrcc 3 ^ 

Madajf, What breach of trust 

Have I committed, tJiat there needs sncli promise ? 

Aly heart is wholly youi*s and LavaiigikiVs. 

JJuddL If Makaranda cross your sight again 
By any accident, what would you do 1 
Maday. My eyes would rest unwearicil on his form. 

And on my heart would heavenly rapture fall. ^ 
Jhuldh. And if, by love directed, he should olSer 
Such gentle violence as JMvihH 
Endured from Pur\idioUimn^i‘ and wning 
Your bridal vows from you ? 

* The latter part of this speech is somewhat compressed from the original. 

t A name of KHAHa, According to the HarivaMa^ RuhmhU was the 
daughter of BhUhma king of Awidtiia, and was solicit^ in marriage by 
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Maday. {Sighing,) Why tease me 
With such vain hopes? 

BvMh, Nay, answer me. 

Lai>, Those sighs, 

Deep-drawn, betray the secrets of her heart, 

And give you plain reply. 

Maday, What do you tliink of me ? 

He bought this body when he risked his own 
And snatched me from the tiger — I am his. 

Lav. *Tis generously and gratefully resolved. 

Buddh. You will remember what you have now said. 

Maday. Hark! {Drums wWimU.) 

The drum proclaims the second watch begun ; 

I must disturb my friend, and tty to soothe 
Her indignation at my brother’s conduct. 

And then to rest Wky, M&lati, asleep I 

{Goes to the coucUh^ Mdbtvrmda dmcs his face and 
catches hold of her hafid) 

Hey, who is this ? 

Mak. ^eax nothing, gentle maid ; 

Let not that palpitating breast distress 
Your slender waist. In me, behold your slave I 

jrfMiia, of whom she was enamourod; hot the son of BhUhtaa, Huhnin, 
jealous of KftthMs fame, and being incensed by the deat^i of KoiAm^ his 
friend, was hostile to the match, and n^tiated his sister’s marriage with 
jSiiupdla king of Ckedi, likewise inimlcadly disposed towards KHdida. All 
the kings of India were invited to the wedding, ond amongst them came 
who seeing Rukmidi proceed to offer her devotions at a temple^ 
waylaid her on her return, and with tiie assiatsnce of his brother Bakurdma 
and his kinsmen carried her off to IHorlrohrk A hot pursnit followed, and 
an engagement took plM, in which Bulanin was struck to the ground by 
JCeddrog but his life was spared at his sister’s intercession, and KHM0 
remained poasesaed of his prise. The marriage was solemnised at DwArakA^ 
and BMnUA remained the chief oi KHMdu wives. He had ten sons fay 
her, of whom /Vo^picmna is the most oelebiatad. The rape of RuhsM is 
also nsnated nearly in the same word% as in the HarwaAki^ in the dih 
section of the Vtihdtt-/V’vina,aad more in detail in the tenth book of the 
Afadgosala, and in the AiWdoVeiMMi-irAiidffa of the Brokmavedsead^ 
PvaMm. 
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3]r your avowed affection elevated 
To highest ecetasy 

Lm. {Gilding vp MadayantihA’t jace.) 

Behold jroor lover ! 

The object of yonr h<^a Within the palace 
The servants soundly sleep— the night is dark. 

Now show your gratitnde, let os take off 
Our tinkling anklets, and depart 
Maday. Where should we go ? 

Buddh. Wheite Mtlatf has gone. 

Maday. What ! has she fled } 

Buddh. She has ; now let me see, 

What I must think of you. {MadayaatiM tBtept.). 

(To Jfoi.) Noble youth. 

My dear friend gives to you— herself. 

Midi. This is 

A glorious conquest, and to-day I reap 
The harvest of my youth — ^upon whose festival. 

In proof of fnendship, the fidi-bannered god* 

Presents me in his bounty this dear maid. 

Come, by this private entrance let us fly ;t 
Our nig^tty journey will not want its pleasures. 

The breeze that cool and ihigrant sweeps along 
The lofty terrace or the palace top, 

Beveals the joyous scenes it has surveyed. 

As with the camphoty balm, and flowery perftame. 
And winey odours, redolent it blows. [Exeant. 

* Kdma, or Capid, iriio bears upon bis bannerthe maham, an aqaatie 
monster aometbfaig like the sign of the Zodiae Caprieomna. 

t The original here directs their exit, and the following lines are 
supposed to be spoken in the street. 


NMD OF THE 8EVXNTU ACT. 
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ACT VIII. 


The Mansion of KiitANDAiu. 

Enter AvaloxitA. 

Wbilst my miatien has gone to the palace of Nandana, 1 
will seek MAdhava and MAIatL Ah, there th^ sit, upon the 
maiUe platfomi crowniitg the steps'of the lake^ refi;ediing 
themadves attet the heat of the day. I will join them. 

[ExiL 

The Gtove. 

Miuat and MIdhava dieeovered . — To them, .A.VJ^TfitL 

Mddh. Ni^^ ever firiiend to love^ now spreads its diades. 
Faint in the east the gentle moonlight 
Pale as the palm’s sear leaf, and through the air 
The dowly lidng hreeses qnead around 
The grateftd firagtanoe of the hetahd.* 

How shall I win this nuud to confidencef 
My dearest Mtlat^ whilst I retain 
The eooUng influence of the eivening bath. 

You are <q[^ressed with heat: the trembling dnqps 
Sted flrom your hair and quiver on .your bosom. 

And o’er your gtaceflil form the donm erect 
Profhsdy rises. 'Whilst yon snfbr thus. 

Come to my breast^ let me but once embrace thee. 

'Wlqr thus averse t Let those conflding arms, 

Upon whose t^mr length the sudden dews 
Start with alarm as if the living gem 
Kissed by the moon distilled its gdid moistore^ 
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Twine round my neck ; and if this may not be, 

Why may I not be blessed with your discourse 1 
What, if this frame, long scorched by southern gales 
And by the lunar beams, may not aspire 
To your embrace, yet let mine ear, distressed 
By the wild JMVs song, be now regaled 
By your melodious voice, more musical 
Tlian are the choirs of heaven. 

Ava. (Advancing,) What folly, this ! — 

Wliat inconsistency ! — ^late, in my presence. 

When M^idhava but a brief interval 
Had disappeared, you were most miserable. 

And thus exclaimed : Where can my lord delay t 
Would he were come, that I might gaze upon him 
With eyelids never veiled, and all reserve 
Discarded wholly, I might fly to him 
And clasp him in my arms ! ” Those were your words ; 
And now, what contrast ! 

(Mdlatl looks ai her tpitefMy.) 

MAdlh. (Apart.) The dame’s disciples 

Are all endowed with clear intelligence 

And eloquence of speech. (Aloud.) How, M41atf, 

Speaks Avalokit& the truth ? 

(MdUUi sluikes her head.) 

■ Or are you sworn to silence, by the lives 
Of those whom best you love ? 

MU. (In a hesitating mannei\) How should I know, my lord t 

(Pauses.) 

JfddA Ddightful, though imperfect sounds ! But see ! 
What should this mean t The starting tear-drop steals 
From those fawn eyes, and gluten on that ched^ 

Upon whose pallid hue the moon-beams play. 

As if the lunar orb desired to quaff 
The nectar of its beauty. 

Am. Why is thist 

Why start these teaisf 
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MdL (To hei\) How long must I regret 
The absence of LavaugikA : is it 
Not possible to gather tidings of her? 

MMh. (To AmlokUd,) What says my love ? 

Am, You have recalled the memory of Lavangika, 
And she is anxious for some news of her. 

Mddh, It was but now, I ordered Kalahamsa 
To go, and secretly collect intelligence 
At Nandana’s abode. Surely the plan 
That was to win my friend a lovely bride 
Cannot have failed? 

Am. Be sure of it. 

But tbll me, MAdhava : 

You gave your life and heart to MAlati, 

When brought again to consciousness — suppressed 
By fear for Makaranda’s bleeding wounds. 

Now, if that friend beloved should win the maid, 
And thus your happiness should be increased. 
What gift remains to speak your gratitude 
To him who may impart the pleasing tidings? 
Mddh, She tells me what to do. (Looking at hia bosim>) 
This garland, wove 

Of the sweet flowers of that beauteous tree 
That graced the grove of Madana, beneath 
Whose conscious shade I first saw MAlati, 

Shall be my free-will gift. It lias been prest 
Already to her bosom — ^from my hands 
Conveyed by her dear friend Lavangikd ; 

And in her error, thinking tlmt she gave 
The garland to LavangikA again 
. To bear to me it came to me once more 
From her, by whom all that I prize is given me. 
Ava. MAlatf, this garland ought to be 

Something in.your esteem — ^be on your guard 
It do not pass into a strangei^s hands. 

Mdl. Yon counsel well. 
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MMk. {LookmgouL) Tls KAlaharfua. 

JfiUL (AjproaM»ff.) Fate &toiits yon, and MadayantikA 
Is won. 

Mddh. {Smbraemg her.) The news is etista^y. 

(roief Ae gariaudfrom hit neck and Atowa it on Milatfs.) 

Am. The dugrge eonsigned to BaddhankshitA 
Is well aceomplished. 

MiL And I see 

LavangikA again. 

Faltr hastUg KalahaUsa, MadayantikX, BcddhabakshitI, 
and LAVANGixi. 

Lae. Help^ prince ! the dty-gnard have stopped midway 
Yonr gallant friend ; he chedu pnrsnit alone, 

That we with Kalahaifisa mij^t escape. 

XiaL And as we fled, we heard on every side 

The gathering tnmnlt; so that 1 fear firesh force 
Has joined the guard. 

Am. Alasl how sad a chance ! 

One hour produces happiness and terror. 

Midh. Come, MadayantikA, my dwelling 

Is honoured by your presence. For my friend — 
ffis prowess is wdl known — ^be not alarmed; 
l>read not, thoog^ singly he contend with multitudea 
To such as he, odds are of little moment : 

He needs no succonr but his own rig^t arm, 

Besistless as the lion, when delightedly 
He tings his dashing daws, and cleaves i^sunder 
The dqphant's broad temples^ from whose hollows 
The tndding dew floWs over the.diattered diedc; 
Ambitions to pursue the glorious path 
A hero treads, I haste to aid my friend. 

[Exit leitk Kaidhaafua. 

Am. Assuredly these heroes will return 
Unhurt. 

MdL Do you and BnddharakshitA 
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Aiqpriae KfanMilAi of this miadiaiiee. 

LavaiigikA, overtake my lord ; entrei^ him 
That he and his htave inend will think 4^ n^ 

And shun all needleu danger — go, be qieedy. 

[Exeunt the ^kree. 

After ajtme. 

MdiL Lavangiki delays — ^why comes she nott 

This is a fearM interval ; dear girl (io MadagaiUikd)^ 

I will go forth along the road, and meet 
Lavangik4 retumibg. 

Maday, My right eye throbs.* \Belme. 

As MiiiATi is going, enter KAPJLLANUiSlOAiJL 
Aqp. Hold I 

Mtil. (Screams.) Ah 1 husband t (In an under-Ume — stops 
tenr^ed.) 

Kap. Yes, call upon him. 

Where is your love, the murderer of the'idoua^ 

The youthful paramour of wanton girls t 
Let him, your husband, save you if he can. 

Bird of the wild, that tremblest to behold 

The hovering hawk, what canst thou hope, long marked 

My prqr t I bear thee with me to &ri Farvata, 

There to conrign, thee to a painfhl death, 

Tcwn pieoemeal — ^victim of my just revenge. 

(Carries of MtUatL) 

Maday. (Coming forveard.) 1 will even follow MtlaU. 

Hal MilatL 

Xav. (Enters.) ’Tis I, LavangikA 
Maday. How 1 have you seen the princess t 
Lao. 1 have not. 

Scarce had we left the garden’s bonndatieA 
When heaiiog the increasing ninse^ the youth 
Spcang speedily away, and in an instant 

* Aa salachy SBsa ia a fiawls— a laehy sas ia SBCB. 
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Was lost amidst the throng : in vain I followed. 

And thought it better to retrace my steps. 

As I returned, I heard from every house 
Begret for Makaranda and liis friend — 

The citizens were grieving for their fate. 

The king, they said, had been informed the youths 
Had borne away the daughter of the minister. 

And furiously incensed, had sent his guards 
To seize the fugitives — ^liimself awaiting 
Upon the palace-terrace their return. 

Madiiy. Ah me, unhappy ! I have heard my deatli. 

Lav* But where is MAlatf 9 

Maday. She went to watch 

The roAd you should return. I then pursued 
Her steps, but have not seen her since. Most likely 
She has gone into the garden. 

Lav. Let us seek her. Hold ! who comes here 9 
’Tis Kalahaihsa : quick, your news. 

Enter Kalahamsa.* 

Kal. We have got well out of the scuffle ! Oh, dear me ! 
I think I now see the glittering gleam of the polished sabres 
flashing in the moonlight — ^a pretty but awful appearance ; and 
then what a tumult from the hostile force ! Assailed by the 
irresistible, merciless, and active Makaranda, they fled in dis- 
may and confusion, with a clamour which filled the whole 
space of heaven, like that emitted by the tossing waves of 
when they were turned from their course by tlie 
mighty plough of Balardma^ in fulfilment of the menace 

* In the original the women quit the stage searching for MiUati, and 
enters and tells the story to the audience, which is a reiy dnmsy 
and Ghiaene mode of eonducting the plot. A short speech or two has, 
therefore^ been introduced to connect his namtire with the bnaineas of the 
piece. 

t The Tamnaid or Jw mn d * 
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tliat wiiie had dictated.* I shall not forget either the prowess 
of my MAdhava. He soon cleared the road of the 

soldiers : they ran with no little speed, those who could, wliile 
covering the road with he4ip8 of various weapons, thrown away 
in their flight from the concentrated thunder-stroke of his 
formidable arm. The king has truly a regard for merit. His 
eye dwelt with complacency on the lovely countenances of 
MAdhava and Makaranda, as they stood before him on the 
terrace, whither, after the affray was composed by the monarch’s 
attendants, they liad been respectfully conducted. Haring 
heard their rank and connections from me, the youths received 
every honour; and his majesty turning to Bhiirivasu and 
Nandana, who stood nigh, their faces as black as ink with rage 
and disappointment, said to them very condescendingly : “ How 
now ! are you not content with kinsmen such as these, orna- 
ments of the world, eminent in worth and descent, and hand- 
some as the new moon?” So saying, he withdrew to the 
interior, and MAdhava and Makaranda were dismissed. They 
are now coming, and I have been sent on before to carry the 
tidings to the pious dame. 

Zav. {To MadaymUtM.) Delightful news for you, nor less 

acceptable 

To our dear MAlati : let us haste to find her, 

[^Exeunt severally. 

EnUr Madhava and Makaranda. 

Mddh. I cannot choose but marvel at thy prowess, 

So more than mortal — ^breaking thy way resistless 
Through all opposing ranks ; scattering the timid, 

* BaiardoM having paid a visit to ius triends and relations at Gokula, 
qpent two months there chiefly in the society of the Gopia or nymphs of that 
district On one oocasion, being desirous of bathing in the Jumna from 
whirii he was a little way remote, he summoned the river to his presence. 
Ymmumd refused to oome^ on which Balardma^ being elevated with wine, 
Towsd he wonld compel her, and accordingly dragged her to him with his 
plevglhshiureb the weapon he nsnafly wielded, and only let the river go again 
upon tlw promise of fntnre good behariour.-»/iMpw«fe-i’enfiki, x. 65. 
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And levelling the fiercest with thy arm. 

On either hand tlie frightened troops retiied, 

As forced my friend a path amidst the wave 
Of battle, tossing vrith innumeroas heads, 
jtfinl*. I do foresee the valiant will lose credit 

With their fair nymphs, who in these festal nighti^ 
Irradiated with the lunar beam, 

Pledge deep the wine-cup, and impatiently 
Court amorous dalliance from their lords returned. 

They will declare that men are pithless grown, 

When they sliall find how ill tlie limbs are tuned 
To love, crushed, bniised, and mangled by thy vigour. 
MddlL We must not be unmindful of the clemency 
The king displayed, whose favour overlooked 
So readily our ofiences. Come, I long 
To hear the story Kalahaifisaka 
Has told, I know full well, to both the damsels. 

You must prepare to tell the tale again, 

Whilst MadayantikA declines her head 
Veiling her eyes with modesty, afraid 
To meet the sidelong smiling glance of Malati.* 

Here is tlie sarden gate. 

\TItey enter, 

Mddh. How ! all deserted ! 

Mak Alarmed, no doubt, at hearing our return 
Was intercepted, they must have dispersed, 

And hid themselves amid the garden shades. 

.Search we about. 

They ma'ch^ and enter LavangixA and MadayantikA. 

Lan Ho, MadayantikA ! 

Here ’s MAlati. Ah no ! yet fate is favourable ; 

The princely youths return. 

* LiffgliiBg St Vsdaysatiki, ssj the oommeiitaton^ as the cause of se 
andtdisUirliaiieei ^Mie is some eoafuslen la the text and eonuaeut with 
iwiaid to the speakcis of thisaad thepreeediag speedk 
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Mak. and Mddh, But where is lAdatCf 

Im. Where MUatf ? Alas! we thought the tread 
Of feet bespoke her here. 

Mddh. My heart misgives me — 

My mindy on that dear maid alone intent. 

Desponds, and all my inmost soul gives way. 

My left eye throbs, and then these words — ah me! 
What hope remains t — she’s^lost to me for ever ! 

Maday. When you had left us, Mfilatf despatched 
The dame’s attendants to their pious mistress — 
Lavangik^ she bade convey her prayers 
To her loved lord, to shun all needless peril. 

Next^ anxious for your tidings, she herself 
Went forth to watch the road ; and since that time 
I saw her not. We were even now engaged 
In quest of her, amidst the shady groves. 

When we encountered you. 

Midh. My dearest Mfilati, 

How many thoughts of evil omen crowd 
Upon my spirit I If ’tis in sport thou liidest, 

Forego the barbarous pastime ; if in anger. 

Behold me humbled. If thou wouldst try my love. 
The test is undergone : oh, yield reply ; 

My heart can bear no more — ^now thou art cruel ! 

VTomen. O dearest friend, where art thou ? 

Mak. {To Midhava.) Do not yield 

Thus to despair — ^uncertain of her loss. 

Mddh. Oh, think what agony she must have suffered, 

In terror for my safety. 

Mak. That may be. 

But we have not yet thought to seek 
The venerable priestess. 

Women. Let us fly to her. 

Mddh. Yes, let us haste. 

Mak. (Apart.) H we should find the damsel with the dame, 
*118 well ; if not I tremble for her life. 
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Alas I too often is the happiness 

That kindred, friends, or lovers taste, as brief 

Ah lightning’s transient glare.* 

* So Shakespeare says of the happiness of loTers : it ^ 

** Brief as the lightning in the oollied night** 

And again, of the interehange of tows between Jtomeo and Jtiliet, it is 
“ Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
£re one can say it lighten^*’ 


END OF THE EIGHTH ACT. 
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ACT IX. 


The Vindhyan Mountains. 

ElVleH' SAUDlMINf. 

From the tall mount I, Saudfiminf, 

Have sought the royal city PadinAvall^ 

And now the steps of Mluiliava pursue. 

Unable to endure the scenes where late 
His Mflati was lost, the youth is wandering, 

Attended by his ever faithful friend, 

Amidst these nigged paths and rocky valleys. 

{Alights) 

How wide the prospect spreads — ^mountain and rock, 
Towns, villages, and woods, and glittering streams ! 
There where the PdrA and the Sindhu wind, 

The towers and temples, pinnacles and gates. 

And spires of Padmdvatl^i^ like a city 

* This is precisely in the style of one of the prologues of Euripides, who, 
as Brumoy obseryes, thought it expedient that a leading character should 
announce himself to the audience as speedily as possible, or according to 
Boileau, Qu'it dtdardi son noni, ct dit, Jt sa/s Ov'ttU ou lien Agammmu, 
The Hindu writer is, however, less minute than the Grecian, who makes 
his characters hot only introduce themselves, but their connections, to the 
audience. The Chinese historical drama offends by the same self-enuncia- 
tion of the person and purposes of the character; much more extravagantly 
and eonatantly than the Hindui 

f I have in other places identified Padmdvali with UJHagint, but. I fear 
upon inanfficient grounds, and there are some serious objections to their 
identity. If they were the same, the dty must hove been situated mneh 
nearer to the mountains than at present, from the description here given. 
The old eity, however, lay two miles north of the present, according to Sir 
J. Malcolm ; Dr Hunter aaya one ; and there must consequently have been 
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Precipitated from the skiesy appeary 
Inyerted in the pure translaoent wave. 

There flows Zaemia’s frolic streamy whose groyeSy 
By early rains refreshedy afford the yoath 
Of PadmdmU pleasant hauntsy and where 
Upon the herbage brightening in the shower 
The heayy-uddered kine contented browse— 

Hark ! how the banks of the broad Sindhu fally 
Crashingy in the nndennining current. 

Like the loud yoice of thunder-laden cloudsy 
The sound extends, and like Heramba^i^ rosTy 
As deepened by the hollow echoing cayemSy 
It floats reyerberating round the hills. 

Those mountains coated with thick clustering woods 
Of fragrant sandalf and the ripe fndl4ra;t, 


a sUU ol^er Oageia in a mors sontlisrly direction, if not mors lo the east 
also. THeMnf and the dfodAiMialC named below appear to be the ssms^ as 
eaeh nnites with the Sindhm or Smdh, If either, or both, intend t h e flijpwi 
the rlrer that now washes Ongein, it Is difficult to oonedTO how that eonid 
hare nnited with the 8indhf if bj that rirer the Kali Sindh of the prsasnt 
daj be intended. The only oonflnenee in the Tldnitj of Ongein now is that 
of the Seeraepty (dSomswatf), and about fire miles to the south. The 

Chola Sindh falls into the a long way to the north, and the larger AMh 

flows into the Chwmhul, It la probable, howerer, that the altnatioa of 
PadmdnaU must be looked for more to the mth, aomewhere in the modem 
Awnngabed or Berar. It may be intended for the PadsMHMgwiWy the place 
of the poet’s natirity, bnt none of the names of thexiTeisinitBTieiiiitjy/aio 
traceable in modem maps. 

* A name of (Tmida, who haring the head, is snppoaed to hare the roiee 
of an elephant. 

t The tree spedfled in the teat is the elenclsiiay whidi nanallyaigaifles 
mmdali bnt the commentatoraintbnatc, whatDrBosbnjqgh(l'^{pra/iuUiM) 
confirms, that the white or trae'sanchd only grows on the mountains id 
Malabar or the Malaya mountains. The oommentatoraaapposstheJUto- 
CffifliMlaiia may be the red senders {PUroetupm t am ta Hm u) ; but perhaps the 
tret intend^ may be the muUahm or iyrkm eigiff/bliiMiy whiah grows in 
the Northern CSreara^ Slid which Dr Bqabuigh eonsidsn a atmngly-fliaiked 
yirielj of the Malabm somlaltroe.— /Vm Indka, fl. 464. 

t A Iruiteiee eommonly sailed M < dysmannsfss). 
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Recall to memory the lofty mountains 
That southward stretch, where OoddvaH • 

Impetuous flashes through the dark deep shade 
Of skirting forests, echoing to her fury — 

Where meet the Sindhu and the MadhumaH, 

The holy fane of Smrdavindu* rises, 

Lord of BAavdnif whose illustrious image 
Is not of mortd fabric. (Bawinff.) Hail ! all hail ! 
Creator of the universal world. Bestower 
Of all good gifts. Source of the sacred Vedas; 

God of the crescent-crested diadem. Destroyer 
Of love’s presumptuous power. Eldest lord 
And teacher of mankind, all glory be to thee ! 

. (Ooinj^ 

This mountain is, in truth, a grateful scene. 

The peaks are blackened with dew dropping clouds, 
And pleased the peafowl shriek along the groves. 

The ponderous rocks upbear the tangled bowers, 
Where countless nests give brightness to the 
gloom. 

The inarticulate whine of the young bears 
Hisses and mutters through the cavemed hills ; 

And cool, and sharp, and sweet, the incense spreads, 
Shed from the boughs the elephant’s tusk has sundered. 

{Looking,) 

’Tis noon : the lapwingf for the cassia’s:^ shade. 


* This was likely to be a for which form of worship Ujein was 

particnlarly celebrated about the period- of the Mohammedan invasion, and 
probably long before. Of the particular deity or linga, however, here 
alluded to, no mention elsewhere has been traced, nor are the Pandits 
acquainted with any legend relating to it. The name implies the drop 
(vtfidu) of gold (tioanlay. 

t The hoyoMikOf which, as the commentators say, is a synonyme of the 
UttStka or lapwing. It is also said to imply the howa^ meaning perhaps 
the erow. 

t The coiiiaJUtula, 
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From the OambMri* wings its way. The pelican, f 
Whose hedk has sipped the acid fruit { beside 
The stream, hastes now to plunge amidst'its waters. 
The gallinule creeps panting to the hollow 
The Tiniia% presents, and lower down, 

Amidst the woods, the wild fowl make reply 
, To the soft murmuring of the mournful dove. 

As in her nest she pours her frequent song. 

Enough I I now will to the youths, and offer them 
Such consolation as 1 jnay. [Exit. 

Enter MXdh AVA and Makaranda. 

Mak, How dreary is the state, when nor the mind 
Dare cherish hope, nor may indulge despair. 

Like helpless brutes, fate whirls us round at will, 

And ever plunges us in new misfortune. 

Mddh. Ah M41at(, where art thout How so soon 

Couldst thou desert me, ere my truth was known ? 
Bemorseless maid, relent — ^behold my sorrows I 
How canst thou prove thus cruel to that M&dhava, 
Once so beloved ! Behold me ! I am he, 

On whom thy hand, bound with the golden thread, || 

^ The gaimhhdH is a tree {Omdina oit^orta), 

t The p4r4ikA, which is considered by some to be the same with the 
pnnihauri^ which, according to Buchanan, as quoted in Carqy*s Bengali 
Dictionary, is a kind of pelican (Pdeeanue fiuieoUu), In the vocabularies 
it appears as a qruonyme of ndsoehtnnd, or the cleft-nose, commonly Noh- 
ehkiUi, But what bird is intended by that appellation is not known, unless it 
be a kind of Toucan, or horn-bill. According to some authorities Aintifal is 
considered synonymous with Kumhhira^makMkd, the crocodile fly, com- 
monly PanlAi or PotovlRpa— a large moth or butterfly. 

t The name in the text is A imaniaia, which is one synonyms of Sptmiku 
mangiftra^ot hog-plum. It is also a qrnonymeof Flroda, A ndropogim murioe- 
iutt and of other plants ; but that intended by the author is a legpmlnous 
plant, M the Urd is said to have tasted the Hmhi of the plant, the pod or 
legume. Another i^onyme is AiftSapa or AU%h EMergia wgeUninu^- 
.1 The TieiUa is a tree^ the name of whidi has not been aseertained : 
eavriage-wheds are made of its wood. 

I Part of the msniageeeremonyeoDdsts in tying a string or thread round 
the wrist of the bride. 
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Confened in other days embodied bliss. 

Alas ! my friend, where in the world again 
Shall equal tenderness be found! I long 
Endured with withering limbs, like drOoping flowerets, 
The feverish pangs of lov^ till in the end, 

Unable further to sustain the conflict^ 

I was content to cast away my life 

Like worthless grass. What then remained for me 

But to secure with gentle violence 

That precious hand ! Before the marriage rite, 

Ere I had dared to hope, you may recall 
My still increasing passion, sealed with tears, 

Emaciate limbs, and heart-distracting anguish. 

Such as I was, lam; and still my mind 
la tossed with agony. How strange it is. 

This heart, that sorrow lacerates, does not break ; 

This frame, that sinks with anguish, cannot lose 
Its conscious being ; on my vitals preys 
A burning fire, yet turns them not to ashes ; 

And fate, that piecemeal tears me, spares my life 1 * 
MaL As fierce as destiny, the flaming sun 

Accords but ill with your exhausted strength. 

Let us here rest, awhile upon the marge 
Of this wide lake, across whose shallow waters, 

Cool with the spray, and fiagrant with the odours 
Gleaned from the yet young lotus, gently blows 
The fresh and friendly breeze. It will revive yon. 

{They sit — Mahiranda corUinues, to himsdf.) 
I will endeavour to divert his thoughts. 

{Aloud.) My friend, a moment interrupt ypnr tears. 
Behold awhile the beauties of this lake. 

Where on its slender stem the lotus trembles, 

Brushed by the passing swan, as on he sails^ 

Singing his passion. {Mddhava jumps up.) 

* Thk passage oeeon word for word in the crigiiia], la the ITirfsrvkJhfsMi- 
CharUra . S e e trsnslatioD, p. 83i. 
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MiJc. He heeds me not, and now would hence. M> friend, 
One instant pause — taste the delightful perfume 
That o’er the wave the bending bayas* * * § ** scatters. 

Or jasmihct clustering round the flowery shore. 
Observe, how smile the mountains, thickly set 
With budding htfajas^X up to the very peaks. 

Where stretches dark the canopy of clouds. 

Inspiring rapture in the dancing peafowl. 

Thick on the hill’s broad bosom the hadamhab 
Shows bright with countless blossoms : on the summit 
Best the black clouds in lengthening lino : the streams 
Descend through rows of budding ketakasj^ 

And all the waving woods now laugh, emblazoned 
With the iiiindhra% and the lodhu'a^ flowers. 

Mddh. I mark, my friend, the distant woods present 
A beauteous sight — ^but what of that 1 Ah me ! 

What else should thought suggest? The days approach 
When the long line of clouds shall shed on earth 
Their amaranthine drops, trembling in the breeze 
That from the east comes powerful, and embued 
With the rich odours of the and arjuna^ — Xt 


* The haffOB or heiU, a kind of cane (Calamm Rotang), 

t YiSiihikA, great flowered jasmine (/. grandiifioruw). It is also a name 
of a creeping kind of jasmine (JauricuJUaum). 

X The leuJUga is a small tree (Wrighim awMymnUrica), 

§ The hadaiaUnk has been before alluded to as the naudta oodamSa, a large 
and ornamental tree. The corollets of the flower are numerous, forming a 
large, perfectly globular, beautiful orange-coloured head, with the large 
white-clubbed stimas projecting. — Flor, /nctioa, 2. 121. 

II The hd/oka or httM has been already noticed as aflower with a strong 
odour (PandoiMif odorafimmiis). 

Y The jfQtndkra is a tree^ the name of which is not yet to be found in 
botanical works on Indian plants. 

** The lodhra or lodk is a tree {BywtplocoB roetmoBot), the astringent bark 
of whieh is used in dyeing and making ink. 
ft The Idls is a Talnable timber-tree {Skomd rebujCa). 
tt A. iind pf tree (PsnlapCers atguma). 
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Those da]rs that boast the grateful interchange 
Of heat and moisture, and the fragrant breath 
The earth bestows, sprinkled with genial showers. 

Ah 1 Milati, how can I bear to contemplate 
The stooping clouds, as purple as the blossoms 
Of young tamdia* trees ; the rain-drops trembling 
Before, the cooling gale ; the joyful cry 
That echoes round, as pleased the peafowl hail 
The bow of heaven propitious to their loves 1 

{Fainis.) 

Mak. How hapless is the state of my dear friend ! 

My heart of adamantine mould could feel 
Some taste of pleasure — ^now, alas, all hope 
For Mddhava is lost. How void of sense 
He lies 2 Ah 2 MMati, how canst thou be 
Thus unrelenting! Once for him you scorned 
Your friends and ventured boldly. He has done 
No wrong to thee ; then why this stem desertion ? 

He does not breathe. Fate robs me of my happiness. 

My heart is rent — my fibres fall apart 

The world is blank. I bum with inward fires — 

My soul sinks plunged into the glooms of hell, 

And dim obscurity veils every sense. 

What shall I do 1 The gentle source of pleasure 
To friendship’s heart — ^the orb whose radiance shed 
Ambrosia on the eyes of MAlati — the happiness 
Of Makaranda — the bright ornament 
Of all the world, now perishes. Alas ! 

My friend, my M&dhava, thou wast to me 
The sandal of my form, the autumnal moon 
Of these fond eyes, and rapture to my heart. 

Now am I slain — untimely fate uproots 
A life that knew no other wish than thee — 
Bemorseless, deign to smile upon thy friend. 

* A tree remarkable for black flowers (XoatAodiymirt putoriiif). 
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Speak to me ; say, dost thou not know thy friend, 

Thy fond and faithful friend, thy MakaTanda? 

(ilddhava appears to recover.) 

Delightful shadows shedding on the world 
New life — the cool refreshing drops that fall 
From yon cserulean* cloud revive my friend. 

Mddh. {Recovering.) Where in this thicket may I hope to find 
An envoy to my level Ha ! yonder winds 
Around the mountain’s brow the gathering cloud, 

Black as the tall tamAla. As it stoops 
From its high course, it pours its tribute clown 
Into the river bed, that gliding laves 
The ebon jamM groves laden with fruit. 

{Rises and hows.) 

Thy form the lightning lovingly entwines ;t 

* The expression is 

shades of the tint of Hdjet-paiia which has not long been cleaned. This, the 
commentators say, implies a light and clear blue ; but why, does not appear. 
The Mja-peUla is properly a royal fillet or tiara. Jagadilhara says it means 
KheH; and explains it Rdydli-proBtara or Riiydti stone. But 

neither of these words are found in any dictionary, Hindu or Bengali, nor 
can the pandits explain them. 

f An address to a cloud as a messenger to a beloved object is a standing 
rule in Hindu poetry. A lengthened supplication of such a character T 
have given to the public in the Megha-DiUa^ or Cloud-Messenger, the 
celebrity of which poem probably made such kind of invocation common- 
place. We have, however, a similar address in a poet of modem Europe ; 
and although Bhav<MAti may have borrowed from Kdliddm, we cannot 
suppose SekUUr was under a similar obligation, when, in his Maria Stuart, 
Mary addresses the douda : 

Ntlende Wbiken, SegUr der 
Wet mtt eiceh loonderte, mit eiuA 
OrUmt mirfieuttdli^ mein Jugendland. 

M hingrfangen, ich Hnin Bandog 
Aeh/ iehkabehein* mtdemOemndien^ 

FrtiinLOftm ist eursNoAn : 

Ikrmid niehi dUaer KOmigin vadaihan. 

Light douds, ye barka of air, 

Who with ye sails or flieal 
To my’youth’a home, oh bear 
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Thy coming, thirsty chdtakas* proclaim ; 

The east wind fans thee with its gentle breath ; 

And Indra*8 bow irradiates thy course. 

Hark ! with deep voice he answers, and the sound. 
Mixed with the peacock’s raptured cry reverberates 
Along the echoing caves. He bids me speak. — 
Majestic cloud — ^if haply as thou roamest 
Free on thy airy path, thou shouldst behold 
My love ! allay the conflicts of her mind. 

Tell her her Mddliava’s distress ; but heed, 

You do not snap the slender thread oi hope 
That now alone sustains her fragile life. 

He onward bends his course : I too will hence. {Going.) 
Mak. Alas 1 the reason of my noble friend 
Is clouded by insanity. Pious dame, 

Observe his state, and lend thy guardian aid. 

MMh. How now ! the beauty of my love I view 

In these young buds. Her eye the deer display — 

The elephant has stolen her gait — her grace 
The waving creeper shows — she has been slain. 

And all her charms are scattered through the wild. 

My love ! my M^atf ! {Ht fainU,) 

Mah, Obdurate heart, why break’st thou not, afflicted 
By Mddhava's affliction — as my ffiend, 

The shrine of all desert^ lord of my life, 

The fellow of my childhood’s sports, in youth 
My fond associate, thus laments his love. 

Mddh. {Sighing and rising.) Such close similitude the hand 
of Brahmd 

My hesri*B recording sigbs — 

In captiye bonds I lonely pine 
Nor other envoy now is mine. 

Save ye, who freely track your way. 

Nor this tyrannic queen obey. 

There are other obvious imitations of Kdliddsa^ in the original text both of 
the Meghc^lHia and Vikramofvaili, 

* A bird which is said to drink no water but rain. 
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CnBates but sparingly — it must be so. 

Ho ! ye who tenant thm high-towering rocks 
And leafy woods, I call to you ; awhile 
Grant me attention.* Tell me, have you seen, 

Amidst these wilds a nymph of loveliest beauty, 

Or know ye where she strays 1 I will describe 
Her charms. Love rages tyrant in her bosom, 

But lavishes his bounties on her form. — 

Alas ! the peafowl, as he dances wild 

With rapture, drowns my sorrows with his cry — 

With rolling eyeballs the ehakora^ flies 
After his mate — ^the ape his female’s cheeks 
Besmears with^flowery dust. Whom should I sue to I 
Vain the request unseasonably proffered. 

There, leaning on the rohiA^B% hollow stem, the elephant 
Wearied supports his trunk upon his mate ; 

WiUi the sharp points of his vast tusks he mbs 
The comers of her eyes ; he fans her form 
With his broad ears, and thrusts into her mouth 
The broken fragments of the incense bough. 

How blest the master of the forest herd ! 

But yon dejected animal bewails 
His absent female. To the muttering clouds 
He breathes no murmured echo— from the lake 
He gleans no grateful fodder, and he roams 
With humbled brow, where silent sits the bee. 
Deprived the nectar of the tmntal juice. — 

Enough of this despondence I I will hence. 

This is, indeed, the proud exulting monarch 

* The commentator Is prosaic enongh to assert MddhsTa addresses the 
animals of the forest. It may be so; bnt the Hindu r^jitem aothorises an 
appeal to the SOiala^DevaldB and Fono-Dmilrff, gtmU of the soil and the 
forest, to the Fowm and J)ryad$, who preside over the mountain and the 
wood. 

t The red-legged or Greek partridge (Teirao 
t A tree {Amdanonia rohUaia], 
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Of the huge herd : his mighty roar invites 
Grateful his willing mate ; down his broad cheek 
The viscid fluid sheds such cooling odour 
As from the newly ripe kadamba breathes. 

He rends away the lotus leaf, and stem, 

And roots, and fllaments, as in the lake 
He madly plunges, frightening from their nests 
The osprey and the heron,* and to the tune 
Of his ferocious love, his ponderous ears 
Waved dancing, lash the water into foam. 

I will approach him. — Sovereign of the wild. 

Thy youthful prowess merits praise no less 
Than thine ingenuous fondness for thy mate. 

With water fragrant with the rich perfume, 

Drawn from the flowery lake, thou washest down 
The savoury morsels of the lotus stalk. 

With which thou erst hadst fed her — then in sport 
Thou scatterest with thy trunk the sflvery spray 
Upon her brow 1 — Ah shame ! why waVst thou not 
The straight-stemmed lotus over her, as a shade 
Against the sun } — Ah me I upon the brute 
I waste the hours due unto my friend. 

Yet Makaranda I lament the most 
In this, I grieve alone — ^nor would I taste 
Of any pleasure that thou couldst not share. 

Perish the day that is not spent with thee 
And with my M&latf I False are the joys 
That q>ring from any source but her and thee. 

Mak. Alas I amidst his wanderings he recalls 

The fervour of his friendship, and some chord 
Awakes his love, though reddess of my presence. 

. (Adeaneea) Behold me here 1 your faithful, sorrowing 
friend. 

Mddh. My friend, can it be truef Oh, let me be 

* Or, more eorrMlj, the afroM or Indian eimna 
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Convinced by thine embrace. Alas, I die. 

I have no hope, my MAlatf is lost ! {Faints,} 

Mak {LooJdng,} Alas ! the consciousness that my embrace 
Had waked, agciin has flown — what hope is left me ! 
Alone, the sad conviction now survives 
My friend is lost to me. Ah, M^hava, 

I now may banish all those needless fears 
For your tranquillity, my anxious heart 
Has in its love unceasing entertained. 

Ah, happier were the moments of distress 
That still evinced perception. All is over ; 

And now this body is a barren load. 

Life is congealed, the faculties are dim. 

And all the world a blank. Time is the source 
Of ceaseless anguish, and the living world 
Cold, dead, and cheerless, now that thou art gone. 

Now what have I to do, beholding thus 
The fate of MAdhava 1 It shall be so — 

From this tall mountain summit will I plunge 
Into the stream, the herald of my friend, 

And glad precede him to the shades below.* 
{Approaching and looking at Mddhava,) 

Is this the form I have so ofb embraced 
Insatiate, and whoso grace the eye of Mdlati,. 
Bewildered with a love till then unknown, 

Delighted drank ? How wonderful, combined 
Such countless merits with such early years. 

Upon the world’s tiara didst thou shine 
The glittering gem ; and now thou falPst, a prey 
To death — like the full moon to Rdhr^s jaws 
Consigned— or like the volumed cloud, thin scattered 
Before the driving breeze ; or like the tree, 

* Although not in the text, this expression is perfectly justifiable ; for the 
Hindu my thology accords precisely with the Greek in sending the souls of 
the dead to receive judgment in the infernal regions ; and according to the 
aentence of their judge, thqr are thence conv^ed to Tartanu or to 

Nmroka arSwarga, acoordk^ to their evil or good deeds. 
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That ere it puts its goodliest blossoms forth, 

Consumes to ashes in the forest’s blaze. 

Let me once more embrace him, and address 
My last farewell to jny expiring friend. 

Shrine of pure knowledge and of noblest worth, 

Lord of the life of Milati ; reflection 
Of all surpassing loveliness ; divinity 
Of female hearts ; autumnal moon, that swayed 
The tide of friendship’s main, and charmed the days 
Of Makaranda and the pious priestess — 

My friend, my Mddhava, accept this last, 

This fond embnCce, from him whoso life began 
Before thou wast, and who now terminates 
His blighted days. A little while ho lives— 

And do not thou forbid his fixed design. 

Through life I have partaken of thy fortune, 

And drank in childhood of thy mother’s milk ; 

It must not be, that thou shalt quaff alone 
The sad libations of thy sorrowing kin. 

{Leaves him and retires,) 

Deep underneath the precipice the stream 
Flows rapid. Mighty lord of Oauri^ hail ! 

Grant me with MAdhava such future birth. 

That, as in this life, I again may be. 

In that to come, his follower and friend. 

{Going to precipitate himself^ is vnthhdd bg SauddminL) 
Forbear, my ^on ! forego your desperate purpose. 

Mak, And who art thou, that sedc’st to stay my will ? 

Saud, Art thou not Makaranda 1 
Mai. Let me go, 

I am that luckless wretdb ! 

Saud. In me behold 

The mistress of supernal power,* and see 

The vestiges of MAlatf. {Shows the bakula garhmd.) 

* Or, I am a TogMt one who by the pnetioe of the ffops has acquired 
aupematual powers. 
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Mak. How ! lives she t 

Baud. Do not fear. But what insanity 

Is this, and how unwelcome to your friend i — 

Where is het 

With despair overcome, even now 
I left him — ^let us seek him — haste ! 

Mddh. {Recovering.) Who wakes 

My soul to sorrow once again — ^the wind, 

Scattering the new and heavy-laden clouds, 

Regardless of my woes, has broke my slumbers. 

Mak. Blest sight, my friend revives ! 

Baud. {Looking at Mddhava^ then apaei.) The forms of both 
These youths has M4lati with truth described. 

Mddh. Hail, eastern gale ! dissolve the dropping clouds, 
And gratify the longing chdtaka — 

Arouse the peafowl’s rapture, and expand 
The blossoms of the ketaki — awhile. 

The absent lover, lost to sense, forgot 

His misery ; thou again hast called his soul 

To conscious agony : what wouldst thou more ? 

Mak. The all-pervading wind diffuses life 
To creatures animate. 

Mddh. Celestial breeze, 

Bear, with the fragrant odours thou hast wrung 
From the kadamba blossoms, to my love, 

The life of Mddhava — or rather breathe 
From her, impregnate with the cooling perfume 
Of her delicious form — thou art alone 
My hope. 

{Bowe with joined hands applied to his forehead.^ 

Band. This is the season to present 

The well-known garland. ' {Throws it over hishands.) 

Mddh. Ha 1 the wreath I wove 

* la the asdnlif or respeetfal obdaaaee^ the head is dightlf hewed, the 
palms of the hands are brought together and raised lateraUj to the middle 
dt the forehead, so that the Ups of the thumbs only are in eontaet with it. 
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Of hakula flowers, amidst the sacred shades 
Of Kdma*s temple, and long fondly worn 
Upon the bosom of my best beloved. 

It is the same — ^this is the part 
Lavangikd was pleased to hear my M41atf 
Pretend was strung awry ; a mere pretext. 

To veil the irrepressible delight. 

Her radiant countenance too plain revealed! 

(Jumps up.) 

Now MAlatl, behold ! ah no, you heed not 
My hapless state — ^my parting breath escapes. 

My heart desponds — ^my body is on fire. 

And darkness spreads around me — oh, be quick ; 
You need not mock my sorrow — cast upon me 
One bliss-diffusing glance — oh, be not pitiless. 

{Looking rounds then at the garland.) 
How did she give me this — welcome, dear wreath, 
The favourite of my love, and long her friend. 

Oh, whencesoever borne, welcome, most welcome ! 
Wlien on that gentle form, the scorching flame 
Of love resistless preyed, and all her maidens 
Despaired — ^thy grateful succour saved the days 
Of Mdlati, — she clasped thee to her bosom, 

And dreamt she pressed her lover to her heart. 
Well I recall thy various passages 
Between my neck and that of my beloved. 
Engendering tenderness, exciting hope, 

And animating passion’s glowing fires. 

{Puts his garland to his heart and faints.) 
Mah. Revive, my friend. (Fanning him.) 

Mddh. Ha, Makaranda ! 

Dost thou not see how MAlatPs afiTection 
Is sealed with her fair hand — ^how chanced it f say. 
Dost thou not knowt 
Mah. This holy dame has brought 
These traces of the maid. 
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Mddh. {Bming.) With favouring ear 

Beceive my prayers,— oh, tell me, M&lati, 

Say, does she live t 

Saui. Be of good cheer, my son ; 

She lives. 

Mddh. How, whereof— oh, speak ! 

Baud. Some while ago it chanced, 

Aghoraghadfa at Kardld's shrine 
Fell by the arm of M^hava, in rescue 
Of his fair maid. 

Mddli. Enough 1 I know the whole. 

Mak. How so 1 

Mddh. KapAlakuddakh, his partner — 

Mak. Is it e’en so f 

Sand. My son conjectures rightly. 

Mak. Alas I how beauteous did the union show 
Of the bright moonlight and the lotus bed, 
like a dark unseasonable cloud, 

Fate frowning came to mtercept their joys. 

Mddh. Into what dreadful hands has M&lati 

Now fallen 1 — ^to what exposed ! — O lovely maid. 

How couldst thou bear the grasp unpitying 
Of the fierce fiend — like the pale struggling moon 
By hideous meteor seized t E4palakufi<faU^ 

Bespect her tender form — ^repress thy spirit 
Malign, and learn benevolence — ^the fioVret 
By nature delicate, should not be crushed 
With blows, but gently twined around the brow. 

Savd. Enough I be calm. Bemorseless as she is. 

She dares not harm the maid — 1 will prevent her. 

Mddh. and Mak. (Bowing.) Accept our thanks. Oh say, to 
what we owe 
Thy friendly caret 

AnuL It is enough, at present^ 

To learn, that in your cause I will exert 

The powerful knowledge, nq^c rites and prayers^ 
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Devout observance^ and a sainted teacher, 

Have armed me with. Come, Mfidhava, attend me. 
{Takes hold of Mddhava^ and they disaiipearJ) 
Mak. Astonishing reverse ! the fearful gloom 

Yields to the lightning flash of hope, and instant 
The cheated eye resumed its wonted faculty. 

{Looks round.) 

How now, my friend not here 1 what can this bo? 

The dame is powerful in her magic rites, 

But this alarms me. From one fear escaped, 

Another comes to agitate my heart ; 

My mind is tossed amidst delight and dread, 

And doubts one moment caused, subside the next, 
m seek the priestess, who amidst the woods 
la roaming with her friends, and to her ear 
Impart these wondrous chances. 


END OF THE NINTH ACT. 
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ACT X. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. 

Enter KXmandakI, MADAYANTiKiC, and Lavangika. 

Kdm. My pride, my child, my Mtiati, nirhere art thou ? 

Oh, yield me a reply. Your countless graces, 

Your modesty, your elegance, your gentleness 
Sise to my memory, consume my frame, 

And rend my heart asunder. O my daughter, 

I well recall your infant countenance. 

Your pleasing prattle, and the transient tears 

And smiles, that showed the young teetli budding forth. 

Maday, and Lav, 0 dearest friend, more radiant than the ipoon, 
Ah, whither hast thou flown? can fate assail, 
Kemorseless thus, thy form as delicate 
As the iirlsha blossoms, and pursue thee 
Unfriended and alone ? O M6dhaya ! 

Thy promised joys are blighted in this world. 

Kdm, Alas, my children, in your fond embrace 
And new delight, fate, like a rising gale, 

That fells the tree and tender vine together. 

Has struck ye to the ground. 

Lav. Obdurate hearty 

Despairing, still to torture me ! 

(Beats her breast^ and falls on the ground.) 

Maday. Nay, do not yet 
Yield to despair. 

Lav. Alas, my life is bound 

With bonds of adamant, and will not leave me. 

Kdm. My dear child, 
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From birth, Lavanffki was dear to thee, 

And dost thou not compassionate her nowl 
Disdaining life^ deprived of thee, her days 
Are fading into gloom, as fluttering sinks 
The lamp no oil suppliea — How can’st thou quit 
KAmandakf, within whose garb enfolded 
Thy infant limbs to health and beauty grew! 

From the maternal breast wast thou confided, 

A delicate plaything,* to my guardian care, 

At first to ply thy sports, but more advanced 
To learn the duties of thy state : now grown 
To years ‘mature, I have beheld thee wedded 
To a loved husband, picked from all the world. 

More than a mother’s claims upon thy love 
Have I — ingiate^ thou leav’st me to despair. 

Ah me, I vainly hoped I should behold 
A beauteous boy hang fondly at thy breast. 

Or sport upon thy lap, his brow and forehead 
White with protecting flour,t his lovely face 
Brightened with causeless smiles. 

Zov. Most holy dame, 

I can no more endure this load of life : 

This precipice relieves me of the burthen. 

Grant me your blessing, that in after-life 
I may once more behold my friend. 

Kdm. My daughter. 

Life is alike unwelcome to my bosom. 

Deprived of my dear children, and despair 
Invades my heart; but different merits claim 
A different birth, and if we should not gain 

* Litsrsiy, an i?^ doll , dtuUa^pdmdMibAf clsafs hero mesaiog the 
tooth of the elephsiit 

t The powder of white moitard is spiled to the top of the head sad the 
forehead, aad otte parts*of a aew-bom child, as a protection sgainst ctiI 
spirits. A sdztareof the Basse with oil and riee is soUtered about inefoiy 
quarter upon the eowmenomneat eC a aseriftes^ to ke^ off ghosts and 
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Beanion with our friends in days to com^ 
Abandonment of present life would yield 
No fruit but vain repentanoei 
Lav. Be it sa 

Kdm. Daughter, MadayantikA 
Maday. Your commands — 

If they direct me lead the way to death, 

Behold, I am prepared. 

Lav, Dear fnend, refrain 

From self-destruction — keep me in your memory. 
Maday. Away, I am not subject to your wilL 
KAm. (Apart.) Alas ! there is no hopA 
Maday. (Apart.) Dear husband, fare thee welL 
Lav. This is the loftiest point, and &r below 
The Madhnmatf twines its (jittering sone. 

Kdm. Enough — our purpose brooks not of delay. 

(They an (dxnU to east themselves down.) 
(Without.) Astonishing reverse 1 — ^the fearful gloom 
Yields to the lightning flash of hope^ 

Kdm. Who comes t — 

My son, 


£nter Makaranda. 

l^thout your friend I — say, how is this t 
Mok. A dame of more than nuwtal powers has used 
Her art in our behalC 

(Without.) A fearful crowd is gathered — ^Bhdrivasu, 
Despising life and qmming worldly hopes. 

Since he has learned his daughter's deatii, repairs. 

To cast himself into the raging flames 
At Swarnavindn's shrine. — ^Alas, we all 
Shall mourn his fSite. 

Lav. and Maday. How diort an interval 

Bejoiced those lovers in each other's ri^t I 
Kdm and Mvk. 'Tis most miraculous I what straqge events 
This day alternate I Drqw of firagiant sandal 
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And shatp-edged swords in the same shower commingle; 
And qiarks of flame; and streams of heavenly nectar, 
Descend together from undonded skies. 

The life-restoring drug with poison blends, 

And light and gloom ; and destiny entwines 
The thnndwbolt and lunar rays together. 

2£dl. {JFithout.) Dear fath^, hold ! Oh, let me view again 
The lotus of thy countenance — oh, turn 
Thy gaze upon thy diild. How, for my sake, 

Can’st thou desert thyself, the brilliant boast 
Of an auqtidous race, whose fame p»vades 
Both earth and heaven t Ah, wherefore purpose thus 
Again to plunge me into bitterest woe t 
KAm. My daughter, how is this t Art thou redeemed 
From death, once more to be exposed to p^ ; 

As lurk the demons of eclipse, to seize 
The feeble moon scarce struggling out of darimwM f 
Lou, Behold our friend ! 

EiUer MX.DHAVA eamying MliATf sentdess. 

Jfddh. Alas I from danger rescued, has again 

Fear fidlen upon thee — ^who dull bar the gate 
To diut out adverse destiny t 
Mak, My friend, 

'Where is the darnel 
Jfidk. With her we hither qteeded 

Swift firom ^ri-Polvafo/ but when we heard 
The news the forester imparlpd to ns, 

I missed her suddenly. 

Kim, and Mak. O dame power, 

B^tiend ns still ; why hast thou dissppearedi . 

Madoff. and Ltu. My MAlat^ I speak to thee; thy friend — 
Priestess, preserve os ; still she is iruensible; 

She does not breathe, her heart is stilL Alas I 
The sire and daughter are to each other. 

In tom, the instrument of death. 
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Kdm. My dear child 1 
Mddk. My love! 

Mak. My friend ! 

Kdm. (Looking up.) What wdcome drops are these 
That fall from heaven to aid us f 
Midh. She revives — 

Long sighs relieve hw labouring breast ; her heart 
Resumes its pulse ; her gentle eye unfolds ; 

And from unconscious stillness that dear face 
Once more expands, as at the dawn of day 
The lotus bares its bosom to the sun. 

(Behind.) Deaf to the Idng^s entreaties, and the prayers 
Of Nandana, though humbled at his feet, 

Upon the flaming marge, the minister 
By me has been prevented, and recalled 
To life and joy. 

Mddh. and Mak. (Locking up.) Mark, holy dame — ^from heaven 
The kind magician pours upon our hearts 
The nectar of her tidings : they surpass 
The virtue of the balmy shower. 

Kdm. Blest hews 1 

AH. Our happiness is now secura 

Kdm. My child! 

Mdl. The priestess I 

(Falla at her feet. Kdmandakt raiaea and embraeea her.) 
Kdm. Restored to life, my child, to life restore 

Your Abends, and with your fond embraces, cool 
As lunar rays, reanimate existence 
In those who live for you. 

Mddh. (To Makaranda.) My faithful friend. 

This breathing world may now be well endured. 

Mak. In sooth, it may. 

Madag. and Lao. Dear Milatl, confirm 

The happuiess we see^ by your embraca 
MdL My dearest friends I (Embraeea them.) 

Kdm. Tdl me, my sons, how chanced these strange eventsi 
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Mddh. Our past misfortunes were the wrathful work 
Kap^laku^d'aU’s revenge inspired ; 

And that we ’scaped her toils, our thanks are due 
To this propitious and all-powerful friend. 

Kdm. Aghoraghaiita’s death was then the source 
Of these mischances 1 
Maday, and Lav. Strange vicissitude 1 
After repeated trials, adverse fate 
In kindness terminates its chequered course. 

EnJUr SAUDlMiNf. 

Sau. {To Kdmandaki.) Hail, holy dame ! — ^your scholar pays 

you homage. 

Kdm. Saudtaiini, most welcome. 

Mddh. and Male. Then we owe 

Our succour to the priestess : this, her first 
Disciple — all is clear. ^ 

Kdjn. This is well done ; 

And many a life preserved has sanctified thee. 

’Tis long since we have met : dismiss this reverence, 
And let me grateful press thee to my bosom. 

{Embraces Aer.) 

Thou hast deserved the praises of the world, 

Whose lofty powers, the harvest of the seed 
By early study sown, are shown by deeds 
That shame the mightiest masters. * 

Maday. and Lav. Is this Saudtmini f 
Mdl. It is : by her, 

The friend and pupil of my pious guardian, 

The fierce KaptlakufidaU was foiled. 

She bore me to her dwelling, and there leaving me 

* The expression is irnther singnlar, "exeeeding a BedhiaaUwor^ pious 
person endowed with miimculons powers^ tad who is considered as an in* 
ferior incarnation of Buddha. It is, however, in harmonj with the eharaeter 
of Kdmandaklg whose sanetitj, and the respeiaful allnsions to the BaudAas, 
show that the-ply was eomposed before their decline. 
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Secure, conveyed the wreath of hakula flowers 
To snatch you from despair. 

Maiay. and Lav. She has, indeed, 

Been scarcely less propitious to us, than our old 
And reverend preceptress. 

Mddh, and Mak. The bright gem 

That grants whatever is desired, demands 

The suppliant’s prayer : the dame’s assistance came 

All unsolicited. 

Sou. (Apart.) These thanks oppress me. — 

Respected mistress, from the king 1 bear 
A letter to the youth— it was inscribed 
With Nandana’s concurrence, and the assent 
Of Bhflrivasu. (Gives her a letter,) 

Kdm. (Takes it and reads.) 

** Unto all be health — 

** The king commands — We are well pleased to greet 
A son in you, of noble race descended ; 

Amongst the worthiest eminent, and lato 
From great calamity redeemed ; and more, 

** In love and grace to you, we do permit 

** Tour well-loved friend to wed the youthful maid, 

** Whom first affection yielded to his hopes.” 

You hear, my son f 

Mddh, I do, and all I wished, 

Thus hearing, have obtained. 

Mat. The lingering dart 

Of fear is now extracted from our hearts. 

Zov. The loves of Milatf and MMhava 
Will now no more be thwarted. 

Mak, See, where come 

Our other friends, and faithful Kalahaifiaa. 

Enter AvalokitI, BuddharakshttI, aacf KALAHA^kU. 

AfL (Bemng.) Olory to Ktmandakf, the aage 
Perfbctor of all aimal Ghnj to lUdhava, 
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The moon that sheds delight on Makaranda ! 

Now Fate propitious smiles. 

Lax. Who does not share 
This general joy? 

Kd,m. And that our story, 

Full of strange varied incidents, is closed 
In happiness, deserves congratulation. 

8au. And DevarAta and his ancient friend, 

Will see with joy their children now are joined 
In that affiance they so long projected. 

Mdl. {Apart) Hey — how is this? 

lUddh, andMak. {ToKdinandaki.) Howsorts thedame’sdiscourst* 
With past events? 

Lar. {Apart to Kdm.) What to be said ? 

Kdnk (To her.) We need no longer fear 

The wrath of Nandana, now we obtain 

His sister’s aid. (Aloud.) TTis even as you have heard 

Whilst yet I taught your fathers, they agreed. 

That when their children came to years mature, 

Their hands should be united ; and they left 
SaudAminf and me to take those cares 
That might secure your union, hoping thus 
To shun the anger of exalted rank. 

Mdl. (ApaH.) What marvellous secrecy ! 

Jfddh. and Mak. It moves our wonder. 

Yet must the schemes of the illustrious, plannofl 
For virtuous ends, and prudently conducted, 

Ever enjoy success. 

Kdm. My son, what more remains? 

The happiness that was your earliest hope, 

By my devotions, and the skilful pains 
Of my disciples, is at last ensured you. 

The king and Nandana approve the sui' 

Of your dear friend, and hence no fear pi*.^ ents 
Hia uni on with his love. If yct there be 
A widi nngratified^ declare it^ qpeak 
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Mddh. {Bowing.) My happiness henceforth is perfect : all 
The wish 1 cherish moroi is this ; and may 
Your favour, holy dame, grant it fruition : — 

Still may the virtuous be exempt firom error, 

And fast to virtue cling — ^may monarchs, merciful 
And firm in equity, protect the earth — 

May, in due season, from the labouring clouds 
The fertile showers descend — and may the people, 

Blest m their inends, their kindred, and their diildren, 
Unknowing want^ live cheerfiil and content. 

[Exeunt ail. 
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The preceding drama requires less allowance for any 
peculiarity in national manners than most -of the specimens 
of the Hindu theatre. It offers nothing to offend the most 
fastidious delicacy; and may be compared in this respect, 
advantageously, with many of the dramas of modem Europe, 
which treat of the passion that constitutes its subject. 

The manner in which love is here depictured is worthy of 
observation, as correcting a mistaken notion of the influence 
which the passion exercises over the minds o( the. natives of 
at least one portion of Asia. However intense the feeling — and 
it is represented as sufiiciently powerful to endanger existence — 
it partakes in no respect of the impetuosity vrhich it has 
pleased the writers of the West to attribute to the people of 
the East ; 

The bsrharous nation^ whose inhuman love 
le wild desire, fieree as the suns they feel. 

The fierceness of their suns is a very efficient cause for the 
gentleness of their passions ; and the hardy children of the 
north find their complicated system of social restraint insuffi- 
cient to curb those impulses, which they derive from a less 
enervated frame and a more lofty spirit. 

If, however, the love of the Hindus be less vehement than 
that of the Qoth, Dane, or Norman of uncivilized days, it is 
equally remote from the extravagance of adoration which later 
times have learnt from those who never taught the lesson — the 
mirrors of Chivalry, who were equally vowed to the service of 
CkMl and the ladies. There is no reason to think their love 
was a whit purer than that of any other people or time ; but 
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the fancy was favourable to poetical imagination, and has 
beneficially infiuenced the manners of modem Europe. The 
heroine of this drama is loved as a woman : she is no goddess 
in the estimation of her lover ; and although her glances may 
inflame, no hint is given that her frowns can kill At the same 
time, Mddhava's passion is as metaphysical as need be, and 

Mdlati alon^ 

Heard, felt, and seen, poaiesses eyerj thought. 

Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. 

The passion of Mdlatf is equally intense with that of Juliet ; 
but her unconquerable reserve, even to the extent of denying her 
utterance to him she loves more than life, is a curious picture 
of the restraint to which the manners of Hindu women were 
subjected even whilst they were in enjoyment, as appears 
from the drama, of considerable personal freedom. 

The fervour of attachment which unites the different per- 
sonages of the drama so indissolubly in life and death, is 
creditable to the national character. Unless instances of such 
disinterested union had existed, the author could scarcdy have 
conceived, much less depictured it. 

There is no great discrimination of character in the piece, 
nor could it be well expected, as the business is so limited. 
It is not, however, wholly wanting; and Makaranda and 
Mac'ayantikf are much 1 rsa mere lovers than M&dhavaand 
MAlatf. The cautious, though devoted perseverance of 
KAmandakf is maintained throughout; and the benevolence 
of SaudAmini is well contrasted with the malignity of Ka- 
pAlakufidaUL 

The incidents of the story are varied, and some of them are 
highly dramatic. They are rather diffusely spread out ; bu^ they 
m all essential to the denouement, the concurrence of all parties 
in the union of the lovers. 

There is more pu^oion in the thoughts of HhavahhM than in 
those of fiTctfidtfsa, but loss femqr* There are few of the d^gant 
similitadeB in which the latter is m ridi, and there is more that 
ia commonplaoe, and mnch that is strained and obscure. In 
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none of his dramas does BiMvahh'&ti make any attempt at wit, 
and we have no character in eitlier of liis three dramas ap- 
proaching the VidHsIutka of either of the two preceding pieces. 
On the other hand, he expatiates more largely in the descrip- 
tion of picturesque scenery and in tlie representation of human 
emotions, and is perhaps entitled to even a higher [)laco than 
his rival, as a poet. 
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PREFACE. 


The MudrX-BAkshasa is a drama of a very different descrip- 
tion from either of the preceding, being wholly of a political 
character, and representing a series of Machiavelian stratagems, 
influencing public events of considerable importance. Those 
everits relate to the history of Chandragupta, who is very 
probably indentifiable with the Sandrocottus of the Greeks ; and 
the drama therefore, both as a picture of manners and as a histo- 
rical record, possesses no ordinary claims upon our attention. 

The object of the play is to reconcile RAkshasa, the hostile 
minister of Nanda, the late king of Palihothre^ to the indivi- 
duals by whom, or on whose behalf, his sovereign was mur- 
dered, the BrAhman ChA]$ AKYA and the prince Chandragupta. 
With Uiis view, he is rendered, by the contrivances of 
GhAi$akya, an object of suspicion to the prince with whom 
he has taken refuge, and is consequently dismissed by him. 
In this deserted condition, he learns the imminent danger of a 
dear friend, whom ChAiSakya is about to put to death ; and in 
order to effect his liberation, surrenders himself to his enemies. 
They offer him, contraiy to his expectations, the rank and 
power of prime minister; and the parties are finally friends. 
It is unnecessary to describe the plot more fully in this place. 

Simple as is the subject of the drama, there is no want of 
action in its development. The stratagems of ChAnakya are 
varied, numerous, and well connected, and although there is 
occarionally some want of probability in their execution, yet 
they are made to contribute very successfully and ingeniously 
towards the production of their combined result. It must be 
acknowledged, that the political code from which they emanate 
exhibits a mbiaUty not a whit superior to chat of the Italian 
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•chool ; bat a remarkable^ and in aome respecto a redeeming 
principle, is the inviolable and devoted fidelity whidi appears 
as the unifonn characteristic of seirants, mnissaries, and 
friends : anngnlar feature in the Hindu character which it has 
not yet wholly lost. 

The author of the play is called in the prdnde VUdJthadatta, 
the son of PfUku, entitled Mahdrtya, and grandson of the 
Simanla or chief Fafeimradatta. We are not much the 
wiser for this information, as we can scarcely venture to con- 
clude — although it u not imposnble — ^that the Chouhan chief of 
Ajmer, Pfitku Bax, who was killed at the end of the twelfth 
century by the Mohammedans, is here intended. There is 
nothing unusual in a prince’s being an author, or at least a 
reputed one, and the closing speech of the drama clearly refers 
to the victorious progress of a foreign foe, whom it may not be 
unreasonable to connect with the Qhorian invasion.* 

The late Migor WUford has called the author of the MudrX- 
BIkshasa, Aiumla, and quotes him as declaring that he lived 
on the banks of the Ooddvaii {As. Bes. vol. v.p. 280). This, how- 
ever, must be an error, as three copies, one of them a DekhitU 
manuscript in the TAugu character, have been consulted on 
the present occamon, and th^ all agree in the statement above 
given. 

There is a .commentary on the drama by Fatetwara-Mika, 
a MaUkila Brdknum, the son of Oaurtjmii-MUrd, who has 
laboured with pore pains than sucepss to give a doable inter- 
pretation to the composition, and to present it as a qrstem 
policy as well as a play. Another commentary by Oukassna 
is said to exist, but it has not been met with; and the one 
referred to, owing to the commentator's mystification of obvious 
meanings,' and the exeeedin^y incorrect state of the mana- 
seiipt, has proved of no advratage. 

It may not here be out of place to offer a few observations 

* At dw SBBM tioM it k to bs ofasamd, that aesordlaf to the 
Bai Mifum, the ftiher ef PAlIm, the kisig ef AJms^ was aaaud fflmrf 
w, sad hk g r sadii t hi r A en d fs . 
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on the identification of Chandragupta and SANDROCOirua 
It is the only point on which we can rest with anything like 
confidence in the history of the Hindus, and is therefore of 
vital importance in all our attempts to reduce the reigns of 
their kings to a rational and consistent chronology. It is well 
worthy, therefore, of careful examination ; and it is the more 
deserving of scrutiny, as it has been discredited by rather 
hasty verification and very erroneous 'details. 

Sir William Jones first discovered the resemblance of the 
names, and concluded Chandraoufta to be one with Sandro- 
COTTUS (As, Bes. vol. iv. p. 11). He was, however, imperfectly 
acquainted with his authorities, as he cites ‘^a beautiful poem” 
by Somadeva^ and a tragedy called the coronation of Chandra^ 
for the history of this prince. By the first is no doubt intended 
the large collection of tales by Somabhatta^ the Vrihat-Kaihd^ 
in which the story of Nanda*8 murder occurs: the second 
is, in all probability, the play that follows, and which begins 
after Chandraoupta’s elevation to the throne. In the fifth 
volume of the Researches the subject was resumed by the late 
Colonel Wdford, and the story of Chandragijfta is there 
told at considerable length, and with some accessions which 
can scarcely be considered authentic. He states also that tiie 
MiidrdrRdJcshasa consists of two parts, of which one may be 
called the coronation of Chandragtjpta, and the second his 
reconciliation with RAkshasa, the minister of his father. The 
latter is accurately enough described, but it may be doubted 
whether the former exists. 

Colonel Wilford was right also in observing that the story 
is briefly related in the Vishiu-Purd4a and Bhdgavaia^ and in 
the Vrihat-Kathd ; but when he adds, that it is told also in a 
lexicon called the KdmandtMf he has been led into error. The 
KdmandaU is a work on NUi, or Polity, and does not contain 
the story of Namda and Chandragupta. The author merely 
alludes to it in an honorific verse^ which he addresses to 
Cnllf AETA as the founder of political science, the Machiavel 
of India. 

TOL. XL I 
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The birth of Nanda and of GhanDraoxjpta, and the cir- 
cumstances of Nanda’s death, as given in Colonel Wilford’s 
account, are not alluded to in the play, the MudrA-BdkshaBa^ 
from which the whole is professedly taken, but they agree 
generally with the VfihaUKathd and with popular versions of 
the story. From some of these, perhaps, the king of FihtUpalli^ 
Chandra-Ddsa^ may have been derived, but he looks very like 
an amplification of Justin's account of the youthful adventures 
of SandroeoUus, The proceedings of Chandragtjpta and 
ChIi^akya upon Nanda's death correspond tolerably well 
with what we learn from the drama, but the manner in which 
the catastrophe is brought about (p. 268), is strangely misrepre- 
sented. The account was no doubt compiled for the translator 
by his pafidit, and it is, therefore, but indifferent authority. 

It does not appear that Colonel Wilford h^ investigated the 
drama himself, even when he published his second account of 
the story of Chandragufta (As. Ses. voL ix. p. 93), for he con. 
tinues to quote the MvdrA-Bdhihasa for various matters whidi 
it does not contain. Of these^ the adventures of the king .of 
VikaijpaUi, and’ the employment of the Gredr troop8,‘are alone 
of any consequence, as they would mislead us into a supposi-t 
tion, that a much greater resemblance exists between the 
Oredan and Hindu histories than is actually the case. 

Discarding, therefore, these accounts, and liqring aside the 
marvelloua part of the story, I shall endeavour, from the ViMu 
and BhdgasfaiorP^diaSf from a popular version of the narrative 
as it runs in the south of India, from the FriAal-JucUAd,* and 
from the play, to give what appear to be. the genuine. ciiv 
cumstances of Chandbagtjfta’s devadon to the throne of 
PaliboAfO. 

A race of kings denominfied SaiUundgaSf frosa SHnundja the 
first of the dyni^y, reigned in Magadhd^ or Bshar : thdr 

* For the gntifiesUoa of those who mhj wish to see the stoiy so it 
ocean in then origlaalioaroei,timiis1^iis an subjoined ; and it is lafther 
important to add, that in no other Pnrdde his the stoij been found, 
nlthoQgh most of the prineipal works of this dan hare been eaiefnlij' 
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capital was Pdtalipulra^ and the last of them was named 
Nanda or MahIpadiia-Nanba. He was the son of a woman 
of tlie caste^ and was hence, agreeably to Hindu law, 

regarded as a himself. He was a powerful and ambi- 

tious prince, but cruel and avaricious, by which defects, as 
well as by his inferiority of birth, he probably provoked the 
animosity of the Brahmans. ‘He had by one wife eight sons, 
who, with their father, were known as the nine Nandas ; and, 
according to the popular tradition, he had by a wife of low 
extraction, called Mwrd^ another son named Chandragufta. 
This last circumstance is not stated in the PurdioA nor VriluU- 
KaOid^ and rests therefore on rather questionable authority ; at 
the same time^ it is very generally asserted, and is corroborated 
by the name ifatitya, one of Chandragufta’s denominations, 
which is explained by the commentator on the Ftshdu-Pnrdda 
to be a patronymic formative, signifying the son of Murd. It 
also appears from the play, that ChandragttIta was a mem- 
ber of the same family as Nakda, although it is not there 
stated that he was Nanda’S son. 

But whatever might have been the origin of this prince, it 
is very likely that he was made the instrument of the in- 
subordination of the Br&hmans, who, having effected the 
destruction of TSanda. and his sons, raised Chandragufta, 
whilst yet a youth, to the throne. In this they were aided by 
a prince from the north of India, to whoni they promised an 
accession of territory as the price of his alliance. The execution 
of the treaty was evaded, very possibly by his assassination ; 
and to revenge his father’s murder, his son led a mingled host 
against Magadhd^ containing amongst other troops, YavanaSi 
whom we may be permitted to consider as Greeks. The storm 
was averted, however, by jealousies and quarrels amongst the 
confederates. The army dispersed, and Malayaketu, the 
invader, returned baffled and humbled to his own country. 
Chandragufta reigned twraty-four years, and left the king- 
dom to his son. We have now to see how far the dauical 
writers agree with these details. 
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The name is an obyious coincidence. Sandroeottus and 
Chandragufta can scarcely be considered different appella- 
tions. But the similarity is no doubt still closer. ' Athenssus, 
as first noticed by Wilford (Ag. Res. yoL v. p. 262), and subse- 
quently by Schlegd {Indisehe Ribliothdk), writes the name, San- 
drakqptus^ and its other form, although more common, is very 
possibly a mere error of the transcriber. As to the Andraeoitus 
of Plutarch, the difference is more apparent than real, the initial 
sibilant being often dropped in Greek proper namea 

This name- is, however, not the only coincidence in denomi- 
nation that may be traced. We find in the play that Chamdra- 
GUFTA is often called ChcMdra simply, or the moon, of which 
CluMdramas is a synonyme ; and accordingly, we find in Duh 
dams Siculus^ the king of the Gangairida^ whose power alarms 
the Macedonian, is there named Xandrames. The Aggramm 
of Quintus Curtius is merely a blundering perversion of this 
appellation. 

There are other names of the prince, the sense of which, 
though not their sound, may be discovered in classical writers. 
These are Vrishaia^ and perhaps Maurya. The first unques- 
tionably implies a man of the fourth or servile caste; the latter 
is said by Wilford to be explained in the JdtirViveka the 
offspring of a barber and a Sdldra woman, or of a barber and a 
female slave (As. Res. voL v. p. 265). It is most usually stated, 
however, to mean the offspring of Muri^ as already observed, 
and the word does not occur in any of the vocabularies in the 
Mnse attached to it by Col. Wilford.* It is sufficient^ how- 

* Colonel Tod considers Manurya a probable interpolation for Mwri^ a 
brandk of the Prwmdra tribe of Rijpats, who in the eighth oentury oeeupled 
Chitore. He observes^ also, that Chandragnpta in the Pwddas is made a 
desoendant of Sehanag of the Takshdk tribe, of which last no other men- 
tion hiM been found, whilst instead of SeheniapthewoM is Ahmdgas and 
with respect to the iiMt*of the prinees belonging to the Pramdra tribes BO 
authority is cited. Colons Todg^ffice the late Cfol. Wilford, is sparing of 
those spedfie xeferenees, which in att debaUable points are indC^pensaUe. 
-See I^rmuaseUms Poyal AdaSk iSMiQr, toL p. 211. Also AeeomsS ef 
.. PAjadhSmig. 58. 
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ever, to observe, that the term Vrishala^ and frequent ezpres* 
sions in the drama, establish the inferior origin of Chandra- 
GUPTA, a circumstance which is stated of the king of the 
•Oangaridae at the time of Alexander’s invasion by Diodorus 
Siculus, Quintus Gurtius, and Plutarch. 

According to the two former of these writers, Xandrames or 
ChandraTnas was contemporary with Alexander. They add, 
that he was the son of the queen by an intrigue with a barber, 
and that his father, being raUed to honour and the king’s 
favour, compassed his benefactor’s death, by which he paved 
the way for the sovereignty of his own son, the ruling prince. 
We have no indication of these events in the Hindu writers, 
and Ghandragupta, as has been noticed, is usually regarded 
as the son of Nanda, or at least a relative. It may be 
observed that his predecessors were &Mra8^ and the character 
given to MahApadma-Nanda in the VisMu^PurdAa^ agrees 
well enough with the general tenour of tl^ dassisal accounts, 
as to his being of low origin and estimation*, although an, active 
and powerful prince. If Nanda be the monarch alluded to, 
there has been some error in the name ; but, in either case, 
we have a general coincidence in the private history of the 
monarch of the Gangaridoe^ as related by the writers of the 
east or west. 

If the monarch of Behar at the time of Alexander’s inva- 
sion was Nanda, it is then possible that Ghandragupta, 
whilst seeking, as the Hindus declare, the support of foreign 
powers to the north and north-west of India, may have visited 
Alexander, as asserted by Plutarch and Justin. We cannot, 
however, attach any credit to the marvellous part of the story 
as told by the latter ; nor can we conceive that a mere adven- 
turer, as he makes SandrocopUu to have been,, should^have 
rendered himself master of a mighty kingdom, in so brief an 
interval aa that between Seleucus and Alexandw, and Tgj the 
aid of vagabonds and banditti alone. 

Although, therefore, the classical writers had gleaned some 
knowledge of Ghandragupta’s early history, it is very 
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evidant that their information yns hnt partially eorrect, and 
that they have confounded names^ irhilst they have ex- 
aggerated aome drciimstanoes and psisrepreaented others. 
These defects, however, are very venial, considering the un- 
perfect communication that most havesuhristed between the 
Greeks and Hindus, even at the period of Alexander's inva- 
non, and the interval that elapsed before the accounts we now 
possess were written. These considerations rather enhance 
the value of both sets of our materials. It is more wonderful 
that so much of what appears to be the truth should have been 
preserved, than that the storus should not conform in every 
particnlar. 

However questionable may be the ' contemporary existence 
of Alexander and Scmdntoptnu, there is no reason to doubt 
that the latter rrigned in the time of Seleucus Nicator, as 
Strabo and Arrian rite the repeated dedarations of Megas- 
thenes, that he had often visited the Indian prince. Srieucus 
is said to have relinquished to him some territories beyond the 
hudus, and to have formed a matrimonial alliance with him. 
We have no trace of this in the Hindu writers, but it is not at 
all improbable. Before the Christian era the Hindus were 
probably not scrupulous about whom th^ married; and even 
in modern days, their princesses have become the wives of 
Mohammedan sovereigns. Chandkaovpxa, however, had no 
ti^^t to be nice with reqpect to the condition of his wife ; and 
in whiriiever way the alliance was affected, it was feaaiUe 
enouj^ \Hiilst it iriw a very obvious j^ece of policy in Chan- 
DBAOUPTA, as calculated to give greater security to his emjnre 
aqid stalnlity to his reign. The fiulnre of Srieucus in his 
attempt to extend his power in India, and his rriinqnuhment of 
{enitray, may possibty be connected with the discomfiture and 
retreat ni Maiataxbed', as narratei in the dram% althon^ 
it mty be .roaeonably doubted vdwther the Syrian monarch 
and the king of Magaihi ever came into aetnal coOiaioiL It 
ii very udikdy that tlw liHriner ever inrinded any part of the 
Faqjrib witUn his dcminionaj and at any rate it maybe queS' 
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tioned, whether Chandraoupta or his posterity long retained, 
if they ever held possession of the north-western provinces, as 
there is no conjecturing any resemblance between the names of 
the Maurya princes {As, Res, vol. ix. table) and the Amitrochates 
and SophagasenaSf who reinforced the armies of Antigonus, the 
son of Seleucus, and of Antigonus the Great, with those 
elephants that were so highly prized by the successors of 
Alexander (Wilford,-<4s. Res, voL v. p. 286, and Schlegcl, Indisclie 
Biblioihek)^ although, as shown by Schlegel, the names are 
undoubtedly Sanskrit and Hindu. 

All the classical writers agree in representing Sandrocoptus as 
king of the nations which were situated along the Ganges, 
which were the Oanganda and Prasii — called, however, in- 
differently, but no doubt inaccurately, Oargaridee^ Gandaridas^ 
and Oandariif and Prasii, Parrhasii, and Tiibre^ii, The first 
name was probably of Greek origin, expressing, as Rodents 
and Cellarius justly observe, the situation of the* nations in 
the neighbourhood of the Ganges ; but in truth there was a 
nation called the Gandhaii or Chmdaridx west of the Indus, 
whom the classical authors often confound with the Gangetic 
nations, as has been shown in another place ( As, Res, vol. xv. ) 
The other appellation, which is most correctly Prasii, is re- 
ferable to a Hindu original, and is a close approximation to 
Prdchi, the eastern country, or Prdchyas, the people of the east, 
in which division of BharatOrKJtaAia, or India, MithUd, the 
country opposite to Behar, and Magadha, or South Beltar, 
are included by Hindu geographers. Both Greek and Hindu 
accounts are therefore agreed as to the general position of the 
people over whom Chandragupta reigned 

Finally, the classical authors concur in making PaJibothra, 
a city on the Ganges, the capital of Sandrocoptus, Strabo, 
on the authority of Megasthenes, states that Palibothra is 
situated at the coufluence of the Ganges and another river, the 
namie of which he does not mention. Arrian, possibly on the 
same authority, calls that river the Erranoboas, which is a 
synonyme of the Sons. In the drama, one of the characters 
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describes the tiampling down of the banks of the iSms, as the 
aimy approaches to PAfalipiUira: and Pdfalipuira^ also called 
Kirntmapura^ is the capital of Chandragupta. There is little 
question that Pdialiputra and Palibothra are the same, and in 
the uniform estimation of the Hindus, the former is the same 
with Patna. The alterations in the course of the riVers of 
India, and the small comparative extent to ^hich the city has 
shrunk in modem times, will sufficiently explain why Patna is 
not at the confluence of the Ganges and the Sons; and the only 
argument, then, against the identity of the position, is the 
enumeration of the Erranohoas and the Sme as distinct rivers 
by Arrian and Pliny: but their nomenclature is unaccompanied 
by any description, and it was very easy to mistake synonymes 
for distinct appellations. Bdjamahal^ as proposed by Wilford, 
and BMgalpur^ as maintained by Franklin, are both utterly 
untenable, and the further inquiries of the former had satisfied 
him of the error of his hypothesis. His death prevented the 
publication of an interesting paper by him on the site of 
Palihothra, in which he had come over to the prevailing 
opinion, and shown it to have been situated in the vicinity of 
Patna.* 

It thus appears that the Greek and Hindu writers concur in 
the name, in the privaie history^ in the pclUical elewUion^ and in 
the naUon and capital of an Indian king, nearly, if not 
exactly contemporary with Alexander, to a degree of approxi- 
mation that cannot possibly be the work of accident ; and it. 
may be reasonably concluded, therefore, .that the era of the 
events described in the following drama is determined with as 
much precision as that of any other remote historical fact. 

• Asiatic BeseitfchcB,'^ td. xiv. p. 880 . 
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PAunlifiK xcooTTsra of csandraoupta. 

The son of Mahdnandin, born of a I^Mra woman, a powerful 
prince named MaMpadma, shall put an end to the Kshattiiya 
rule, and from his time the kings will be mostly 6&dras void of 
piety. He will bring the earth under one umbrella, his rule 
being irresistible, and he will reign like another Bldrgam. He 
will have eight sons, Sumdlya and others, who will be kings 
of the earth for one hundred years. A Br&hman will destroy 
these nine Nandas, and after their disappearanra tlie Mauryaa 
will reign in the Kdi age. That Biihman will inaugurate 
Chandraoufta as king. — {Bhdgavata-Purdiia, 12fk SkaiuUia.) 

Mahdnandin will be the last of the ten Saiiundga princes, 
whose joint reigns will be three hundred and sixty-two years. 
The son of Mahdnandia or Nanda, named Maltapadma, will be 
bom from a Sidra mother. He will be avaricious, and like 
another ParaSurdma, will end the Kshaihiya race, as from him 
forwards the kings will be all S&dras. He, MaMpadma, will 
bring the whole earth under one umbrella, his rule being irre- 
sistible. He will have eight sons, Sumdlya and others who 
after him will govern the world. He, and these sons, will reign 
for a period of one hundred years, until KautUya, a BrAhman, 
shall destroy the nine Nandas. 

After their destractiou the Maaryas will possess the earth, 
Kaudlya inaugurating Chandraoufta in the kingdom. — 
VisMu'Pariia. 

The comment explains Maurfpt thus;— so named from 
Chandraoufta, the first, who derived this name from his 
mother Murd, one of the wives of Nanda. 
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STORY OP NANt>A, AS RELATED BY VARAEUCHI 
IN THE YAiUAT^KATHA. 

I now returned from my sojourn in the snowy mountains, 
where by the favour of I had acquired the FdAiniya gram- 
mar. This I communicated to my preceptor Varsha^ as the 
fruit of my penance ; and as he wished to learn a new system, 
1 instructed him in that revealed by SwdmirKvmdra. VydSi and^ 
Indradatta then applied to Varsha for like instructions, but he 
desired them first to bring him a very considerable present. 
As they were wholly unable to raise the sum, they proposed 
applying for it to thd king, and requested me to accompany 
them to his camp, which was at that time at Ayodhyd ; I con- 
sented, and we set off. 

When we arrived at the encampment we found everybody 
in distress, Nanda being just dead. Indradatta^ who was 
skilled in magic, said : This event need not disconcert us : I 
will transfuse my vitality into the lifeless body of the king. 
Do you, Tararuchi^ then solicit the money : I will graijit it, and 
then resume my own person, of which do you, VydU, take 
charge till the spirit returns.” This was assented to, and our 
comi)anion accordingly entered the carcase of the king. 

Story of Yogananda. 

The revival of Nanda caused universal rejoicing. The 
minister Sakatdla alone suspected something extraordinary in 
the resuscitation. As the heir to the throne, however, was 
yet a child, he was well content that no change should take 
place, and determined to keep his new master in the royal 
station. He immediately, therefore, issued orders that search 
should be made for all the deiul bodies in the vicinage, and 
that they should forthwith be committed to the flames. In 
pursuance of this edict the guards came upon the deserted 
carcase of IndradaUa^ and burning it as directed, our old 
associate was compelled to take up his abode permaneutly in 
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the tenement which he had purposed to occupy but for a season. 
He was by no means pleased with the change, and in private 
lamented it with us, being in fact degraded by his elevation, 
having relinquished the exalted rank of a Brdhman for the 
inferior condition of a &&dra. 

Vydii having received the sum destined for our master, took 
leave of his .companion Indradcdta^ whom we shall henceforth 
call YogamindcL, Before hU departure, however, ho recom- 
mended to the latter to get rid of &iha(dlay the minister, who 
had penetrated his secret, and who would, no doubt, raise the 
prince Chandragufta to the throne as soon as he had attained 
to years of discretion. It would be better, therefore, to anti- 
cipate him, and as preparatory to that measure, to make me 
Vararuchiy his minister. Vydii then left us, and in com- 
pliance with his counsel I became the confidential minister'of 
Yogananda. 

A charge was now made against Sakatdlay of having, under 
pretence of getting rid of dead carcases, burned a Brdhman 
alive ; and on this plea he was cast into a dry well with all 
his sons. A plate of parched pulse and a pitcher of water 
were let down daily for their sustenance, just sufficient for one 
person. The father, therefore, recommended to the brothers 
to agree amongst themselves which should survive to revenge 
them all, and relinquishing the food to him, resign themselves 
to die. They instantly acknowledged their avenger in him, 
and with stem fortitude refusing to share in the daily pittance, 
one by one expired. 

After some time Yogananda^ intoxicated like other mortals 
with prosperity, became despotic and unjust 1 found my 
situation therefore most irksome, as it exposed me to a tyrant's 
caprice, and rendered me responsible for acts which I con- 
demned. I therefore sought to secure myself a participator in 
the burthen, and prevailed upon Yogananda to release Axka/dla 
fmn his captivity, and reinstate him in his authority. He 
therefore once again became the minister of the king. 

It was not long before I incurred the displeasure of Yoga- 
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fiancb, 80 tbat he xesolved to put me to death. &akaM^ 
who was rejoiced to have this opportunity of winning me over 
to his cause, apprised me of my danger, and helped me to 
evade it by keeping me concealed in his palace. Whilst thus 
retired, the son of the king, Hiraiyagupia^ lost his senses, and 
Yogavanda now lamented my absence. His regret moved 
Sdkatdla to acknowledge that I was living, and I was once more 
received into favour. I effected the cure of the prince, but 
received news that disgusted me with the world, and induced 
me to resign my station and retire into the forests. My dis- 
appearance had led to a general belief that I had been privately 
put to death. This report reached my family. Upakoid^ my 
wife, burned herself, and my mother died broken-hearted. 

Inspired with the profoundest grief, and more than ever 
sensible of the transitory duration of human happiness, I 
repaired to the shades of solitude and the silence of meditation. 
After living for a considerable period in my hermitage, the 
death of Yogamnia was thus related to me by a BrAhman, 
who was travelling from AyodliyA and had rested at my cell. 

i$a£afd 2 a, brooding on his plan of revenge, observed one day 
a Brdhman of mean appearance digging in a meadow, and asked 
him what ho was doing there. CHiljJAKYA, the . BiAhman, re- 
plied : I am rooting out this grass which has hurt my foot.” 
The reply struck die minister as indicative of a character which 
would contribute to his designs, and he engaged him by the 
promise of a large reward and high honours to come and pre- 
side at the Srdddhaf which was to be celebrated next new moon 
at the palace. ChAi^AKYA arrived, anticipating the most re- 
spectful treatment; but Yoganomda had been previously per- 
suaded by Saka/dla to assign precedence to another BrAhman, 
Subandhuf so that when CHiHAKYA came to take his place he 
was thrust from it with contumdy. Burning with rage, he 
threatened the king before all the courts and denounced his 
death within seven days. Nanda ordered him to be turned 
out of the palace. Sakatdla received him into his houses and 
persuading CHilf akya that he was wholly innoce^ of bemg 
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instrumental to his ignominious treatmenti contributed to en- 
courage and inflame his indignation. Ch^nakya thus pro- 
tected, practised a magical rite, in which he was a proficient, 
and by which on the seventh day Nanda was deprived of life. 
&akatdla^ on the faiher^s death, effected the destruction of 
UiraAyagupta^ his son, and raised Chandragupta, the son of 
the genuine Nanda, to the throne. Ch/iIakya became the 
prince’s minister ; and Sakatdla^ having attained the only object 
of liis existence, retired to end his days in the woods. 


3. 

STORY OF NANDA AND CHANDRAGUPTA. 

BY A PAliflilT OP THE DEKHIN. 

(From a Manuscript in the collection of the late Col Mackenzie, 
Sanskrit^ Ttlinga character.) 

After invoking the benediction of GaAeia^ the writer pro- 
ceeds: In the race of Bharddwdja^ and the family of the 
hereditary councillors of the Bhosala princes, was bom the 
illustrious and able minister Bhdvdju He was succeeded by 
his son Oangddhara^ sumamed Adhwaryu (a priest of the Yajur- 
Vida\ who continued to enjoy the confidence of the king, and 
was equal to Vrihaspati in understanding. 

By his wife KrishAdwhikd^ Oangddhara had two sons, who 
were both employed by the JBd/d, Sdhuj% the son of the pre- 
ceding prince. The favour of the Bdjd enabled these ministers 
to grant liberal endowments to pious and learned Brdhmans. 

The elder of the two, Nrisirhha, after a life passed in prayer 
and sacred rites, proceeded to the world of Brahmd, leaving 
three sons. 

Of these, the elder was AnandorBdjorAdhwaryu. He was 
noted for his steadiness and sagacity from his childhood, and 
in adult years deserved the confidence of his prince, Sdhuji 
He was profoundly versed in the Fedos, a liberal benefleu^tor of 
the BrdkmanSf and a skilful director of religious rites. 

Upon his death and that of the youngest brother, the sur- 
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vivor, Trt/ambaka-Adhwar^^ succeeded to the reputation of his 
ancestors^ and cherished his nephews as his own children. 

Accompanied by his mother he proceeded to the shores of 
the Ganges^ and by his ablutions in the holy stream liberated 
his ancestors from the ocean of future existence. 

He was solicited by Sdhuj the king, to assume the burthen 
of the state, but regarding it incompatible with his religious 
duties, he was unwilling to assent In consideration of his 
wisdom and knowledge he was highly venerated by the Bdjd^ 
and presented with valuable gifts, which he dedicated to pious 
rites or distributed to the Brdhmatis. Having on a particular 
occasion been lavish of expenditure, in order to gratify his 
sovereign, he contracted heavy debts, and as the prince de- 
layed their liquidation, he was obliged to withdraw to seek the 
means of ilischarging them. On his return he was received by 
Sdhu and his nobles with high honours, and the prince, by the 
homage paid to him, obtained identification (after death) with 
Tydgeia, a glory of difiicult attainment to Yaydti^ Nata^ 
Mdndhdtriy and other kings. 

The brother of the prince, Sarabhaji^ then governed the king- 
dom and promoted the happiness of all entrusted to his care by 
Sdhu, for the protection of piety, and rendering the people 
happy by his excellent qualities : the chief of the Brdhmans 
was treated by him with increased veneration. 

The land of Chola is supplied at will by the waters of the 
Kdveri, maintained by the abundant showers poured down 
constantly by Indra; and in this land did the illustrious Sara-- 
bhaji long exercise undisturbed dominion and promote the hap- 
piness of his people. 

Having performed with the aid of his reverend minister the 
late rite to his brother, he liberally delivered Tryambaka from 
the ocean of debt, and presented him with lands on the bank 
of the Kdveri (the Sahyagmjd), for the preservation of the 
observances enjoined by religion and law. 

And he diffui^ a knowledge of virtue by means of the 
Tantra of the son of the foe of Kdma {KdrUikeya)^ as com- 
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municated by BraJmA to Ndrada to relieve his distress, and 
whatever learned man takes up his residence on tlie hill of 
Swdmin^ and worships Skanda with faith, will undoubt^ly 
obtain divine wisdom. 

Thus, on the mountain of Swdmin^ enjoying the favour of 
Giriia^ does TryawhaJca reside with uninterrupted prosperity, 
surrounded by his kinsmen, and sons, and grandsons, and 
Brdhmans leanied in the Vedas^ engaged in the performance of 
the holy rites and the worship of Ihoara. May he live a thou- 
sand years ! 

An object of his unbounded benevolence, and one to be 
included in those cherished by his bounties, having worshipped 
the lord of Sh {V%sfUu\ and acquitted himself of his debt to 
the Gods and Manes, is rewarded by having it in his power to 
be respectfully obedient to his (Ti^ambaka's) commands. This 
individual, named I>hun8hij the son of the excellent Paiidit 
Lakshnuiia^ of the family of Vydsa^ had in his possession, and 
expounded, the new and wonderful drama entitled the Mudrd- 
Itdkshasa^ and in order to convey a clear notion of his drama, 
the composition of Viidkha-Daila^ ho relates as an introduction 
the following particulars of the story. 

Story of Nanda and Chandragufta. 

According to the Purdnas, the As/iaZ/rtya* sovereignty was 
to cease with Nanda. In the beginning of the KM age the 
Nandas were kings so named. 

Amongst them SarvArthasiddhi was celebrated for his 
valour ; he was monarch of the earth, and his troops were nine 
score and one hundred. Vaktrandta and others were his 
hereditary ministers, but amongst them the most famous was 
the Brdhman, BAkshasa. 

He was skilled in government and policy, and the six 
attributes of prmces; was eminent for piety and prowess^ 
and was highly respected by Nanda. The king had two 
wives, of ' whom Sunandd was the elder — the other was of 
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jAkfev extraction ; she was the fiiYOurite of the hing; of great 
beauty and amiable character— her name was Mvrd. On one 
occasion the king, in the company of his wives, administered 
the rites of hospitality to a venerable ascetic, and after 
washing his feet^ sprinkled the queen’s with the water ; nine 
drops fell upon the forehead of the elder, and one on Jfurd. 
This she recdved with reverence, and the Brdhman was much 
pleased with her deportment. 

Murd accordingly was delivered of one son, of most excellent 
qualities, who was named Maury<k Sunandd was delivered of 
a lump of flesh. 

This BIkshasa divided it into nine portions, which he put 
into a vessel of oil, and carefully watched. 

By his cares nine infants were in time evolved, who were 
brought up by BAkshasAj and called the nine Nandas after 
their progenitor. 

The king when he grew old retired from the affairs of state, 
consigning his kingdom to these nine sons, and appointing 
Mofurya to the command of the army. 

Mavrya had a hundred sons, of whom Chandbagupta was 
the best, and they surpassed the Nandas in merit. 

The NandaSj being therefore filled with envy, conspired 
against his life, and inviting him and his sons into a private 
chamber put them to death. 

At this time the Edjd of Stmhaid sent to the court of the 
Nandas a lion of wax in a cage, so well made that it seemed 
to be alive. And he added this message, If any one of your 
courtiers can midce this fierce animal run without opening the 
cage, I shall acknowledge him to be a man of talent” 

The dulness of the Nandas prevented their understanding 
the pv )rt of the message i but Chandragufta, in whom 
some ie breath yet remained, offered, if they would spare 
his li^ to undertake the task, and this being allowed, he 
made an iron rod red-hot^ and thrusting it into the figure, the 
wax soon ran, and the lion disappeared. 

Although thqr desired his death, Chamdraguvta was taken 
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by the Nandas from the pit into which he had been cast, and 
continued to live in affluence. He was gifted with all the 
marks of royalty : his arms reached to his knees ; ho was 
affable, liberal, and brave ; but these deserts only increased the 
animosity of the Nandas^ and they waited for an opportunity 
of compassing his death. 

Upon one occasion Chandragupta observed a BrAhman of 
such irascible temperament that he tore up violently a tuft of 
hiia grass, because a blade of it had pierced his foot: on 
which he approached him, and placed himself under his pro- 
tection, through fear of incurring the BrAhman’s resentment. 

This BrAhman was named VisMugupta^ and was deeply read 
in the science of government taught by Uianas {Saium)^ and 
in astronomy: his father, a teacher of nUi^ or polity, was 
named CtuiAaka^ and hence the son is called ChAi^akyA. 

He became the great friend of Chandragupta, who related 
to him all he had suffered from the Nandas. * 

On which ChAiSakya promised him the throne of the Nandas; 
and being hungry, entered the dinner-chamber, where he 
seated himself on the seat of honour. 

The Naridas^ their understanding being bewildered by fate, 
regarded him as some wild scholar of no value, and ordered 
him to be thrust from his seat. The ministers in vain protested 
against the act; the princes forcibly dragged ChAnakya, 
furious with rage, from his seat. 

Then, standing in the centre of the hall, ChAnakya, blind 
with indignation, loosened the lock of hair on the top of his 
head, and thus vowed the destruction of the royal race : — 

Until I have exterminated these haughty and ignorant 
Nandas^ who have not known my worth, I will not again tie 
up these hairs.*’ 

Ha\ing thus spoken, he withdrew, and indignantly quitted 
the city ; and the Nandas, whom fortune had deserted, made 
no attempt to pacify him. 

Chandragupta being no longer afraid of his own danger, 
quitted the city and repaired to ChAiSakya ; and the BiAhman 
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Kmtilyc^ possessed of the prince, resorted to crooked expe- 
dients for the destruction of the Nandas. 

With this view he sent a friend, IndrtUarman^ disguised as a 
KshapcMka^ as his emissary, to deceive RAkshasa and the 
rest, whilst on the other hand he excited the powerful Parva- 
tendra to march with a Mleckchha force against Kusumapura^ 
promising him half the kingdom. 

The Nahdas prepared to encounter the enemy, relying on 
the valour of Bakshasa. He exerted all his prowess, but in 
vain ; and finding it impossible to overcome the hostile force 
by open arms, attempted to get rid of Maurya by stratagem ; 
but in the meantime all the Nandas perished like moths in 
the flame of ChA^AKYA’s revenge, supported by the troops of 
Parvatendra. 

RAkshasa, being worn in body and mind, and having lost 
his troops and exhausted his treasures, now saw that the city 
could no longer be defended ; he therefore effected the secret 
retreat of the old king, SarvIrthasiddhi, with such of the 
citizens as were attached to the cause of the Nandas^ and then 
delivered the capital to the enemy, affecting to be won to the 
cause of Chandragufta. 

He prepared by magic art a poisoned maid, for the destruc- 
tion of that prince, but Kmfilya detected the fraud, and 
diverting it to Parvaieia^ caused his death ; and having con- 
trived that information of his share in the murder of the 
monarch should be communicated to his son, Malayaketu, 
he filled the young prince with alarm for his own safety, and 
occasioned his flight from the camp. 

Kautilya^ though master of the capital, yet knowing it con- 
tained many friends of Nanda, hesitated to take possession of 
it ; and RAkshasa, taking advantage of the delay, contrived, 
with ZMruvaman and others, machines and various expedients, 
to destroy Ghardraoufta upon his entiy ; but Kav/Uya dis- 
covered and frustrated all his schemea 

He persuaded the brother of ParmUtwara^ Yairodhaka, to 
suspend his departure, affirming with solemn asseverations, that 
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lUxsiiASAy seeking to destroy the friends of Chandraoupta, 
had designed the poisoned nudd for the mountain monarch. 
Thus he concealed his own participation in the act ; and the 
crafty knave deceived the prince, by promising him that 
moiety of the kingdom which had been promised to his 
brother. 

SarvArthasiddhi retired to the woods to pass his days in 
penance, but the cruel Kautilya soon found means to shorten 
his existence. 

When BAkshasa heard of the death of the old king, he was 
much grieved, and went to Malayaicetu and roused him to 
revenge his father’s death. He assured him that the people of 
the city were mostly inimical to Chandragupta, and that he 
had many friends in the capital ready to co-operate in the 
downfall of the prince and his detested minister. He promised 
to exhaust all his own energies in the cause, and confidently 
anticipated Malaydkeiu*s becoming master of the kingdom, now 
left without a legitimate lord. ELaving thus excited the ardour 
of the prince, and foremost himself in the contest, RAkshasa 
marched against Maurya with an army of Mlechchhas or 
barbarians. 

This is the preliminary course of the story — the poet will 
now express the subject of the drama. It begins with an 
equivoque upon the words Kfiiragraha, in the dialogue of the 
prelude. This ends the introduction. 


4. 

EXTRACTS FROM CLASSICAL WRITERS RELATING 
TO THE HISTORY OF SANDRACOTTUS. 

He (Alexander) had learned from Phignus that beyond the 
Indus was a vast desert of twelve days’ journey, and at the 
fiurthest borders thereof ran the Ganges. Beyond this river 
dwdl the Taireskma^ and the OaudairUm, whose king’s name 
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WMXandramM^ who had an army of 20|000 hoxa^ 200,000 
foot, 2000 chariots and 4000 dephants. The king could not 
hdieve -this to be true, and sent fojr Perus, and inquired of him 
whether it was so or not. He told him all was certainly true, 
but that the present king of the Oandaritm was but of a meai 
and obscure extraction, accounted to be a barber’s son ; for his 
father being a vety handsome man, the queen fell in love with 
him, and murdered her husband, and so the kingdom devolyed 
upon the present king . — Diodcrys Siculus. 

At the confluence of the Ganges and another river is situated 
PalibcOura: it is the capital of the Prorit, a people superior to 
othem. The king, besides his birth-name and his appellation 
from the dty, is dso named Sandracottus. MegasOunss was 
sent to him. 

Megasthenes relates that he visited the camp of SandraecUus, 
in which 400,000 people were assembled. 

Sdeucus Nkalcr relinquished the country beyond the Indus 
to Sandracottus^ receiving in its stead fifty elephants, and 
contracting an alliance with that prince (contracts cum eo 
afiSnitate). — Strabo. 

Phegelas informed him, that eleven days from the river the 
road lay over vast deserts to the Gkmges, the largest stream in 
India, the opposite bank of which the Oangaridas and Por- 
rhaMi inhabited. Their king was named Aggramen^ who could 
hiring into the field 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 2000 
chariots and 3000 elephants. As these things appeared 
incredible to the king, he referred to Porus^ who confirmed 
what he heard. He added, however, that the king was not 
only of low, but of extremely base origin, for his father was a 
barber, whose personal merits recommended him to the queen. 
Being introduced by her to the king then reigning, he contrived 
his death, and under pretence of acting as guardian to his sons, 
got them into his power and put them to death. After their 
extermination he begot the son who was now king, and who^ 
more worthy of his father’s condition than his own, was odious 
uid contemptible to his subjects . — Quinlus Ourtius. 
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tdls ns he wes at the eourt of Sa$idraeoUu8. 

The caintal city of India ia Palemiottra, on the confines of 
the fratU, where is the oonfiuence of the two great rivers, 
Errandboas and Ganges. The first is inferior only to the Indas 
and Ganges. 

ifigrasttenM assures ns he fireqnently viuted iSSifidracottH^ king 
of India. — Arrian. 

SandraoMtts was the author of the liberty of India after 
Alexander's retreat, but soon converted the name of liberty 
into servitude after his success, subjecting those whom he 
rescued from foreign dominion to his own authority. This 
prince was of humble origin, but was called to royalty by the 
power of the gods; for, having offended Alexander by his 
impertinent language, he was ordered to be put to death, and 
escaped only by flight. Fatigued with his joumqr, he laid 
down to rest, when a lion of large rise came and lidced off 
the perspiration with his tongue, retiring wiUiout doing him 
any harm. The prodigy inspired him with ambitious hope^ 
and collecting bands of robbers^ he roused the Indians to 
renew the empire. In the wan which he waged with the 
captains of Alexander, he was distinguished in the van, 
mounted on an elephant of great sise and strength. Having 
thus acquired power, SandraeoUus reigned at the same time 
that Sekueus laid the foundation of his dominion ; and Seleueus 
entered into a treaty with him, and settling afBun on the 
ride <ff India, directed his marrii agaiiut Antigonua.— Jtufia 
15—4. 

The kings of the Gaadantes and Praskuu were said to be 
waiting for them there (on ike Ganges) with 80,000 hors^ 
300,000 foot, 8000 chariots and 6000 riqphanta Nor is this 
number at all nugnified, fin AndroeoUns, who reigned not 
long after, made Sdsnens a presmt of 600 el^haats at one 
tims^ and with an army of 600,000 men tiaveraed India and 
eonqqeted the wholn 

AndneeUns, who was then very yonn^ kad a rifl^t of 
Aleaander, and he ia reported to have said ftat Atoaanderws^ 
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ivitiim a litUe of making himself master of those eoiintries : 
Inith sadi hatred and contempt was the rmgning prince looked 
upon, on account of his profligacy of manner and meanness of 
lurth. — PMareh, * Life of Alexander.** 



DKAMATIS PERSON^; 




Heit. 


Chamdro/gnpU^ also called F/Ma2a and Ifatiryo. — The young king of 
P&iMpviJtra. 

Chd^akya^ or FiihfCt^^gck — A Brihman, chiefly inatrumental to CAaa- 
dragupta*$ aceearion to the throne* and now hia miniater. 

Rdkikaaa . — ^The miniater of the laat king, the enemj^of C^ndragupta, 
and whom it la ChMakyaU policy to win over to an alliance with 
hia protegd. 

JfolapaJbeta, — Son of the King of the Monntaina, leading an army 
a^nat PddMputra, 

Mhdipiirdjfaka , — ^Hia rappoaed friend. 

Nipwiaka^ 

aUULkdrM^ 

JwaMdhi, 

Samiddkdrihakag 

A Mm. 

&b •ngoTM ..-COMakgaU Pupil. 

Thu uon of Okandom^-Odia. 

YMOkagfigfta, ^ 

PriftdmMlu, | Sowinto md ugonto of JMfaHa— . 

Oituritr. I 

PMMaari— A b attoBduat ob COkmkbyig.^ 

j' AtUaduBti OB JfafafBAifti. 


> Agoata aad emimriM of CMMkfo. 
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Womir. 

The wife of Chandam-2>d$a» 

SoitaUard , — ^An eitendant on Ckandmgupkk 
— ^An attendant on Malaffoteiu. 


Praaova apoiiir of. 

Nando, — King of PdkMpudra^ alain bj Chdaldkyo*§ eontrifanoe. 
Parvatata or ParaUetwara, — King of the Monntainai at firat the ally of 
Cha/ndnguptOt but aftenrarda dain privily by Chdidkya, 
Sarvdrtkiaiiddhi,^^ on the throne by MkAata, after the death of 
NandOt but retired to a life of devotion. 

Katrodhaao.— The brother of ParvaUtko^ and killed by Rihhono'i 
emiaaariea hj miatake for C^andragv^ta, 

Varioua Frineei^ Ghiefai Bardi^ Ac. 


The acene ia laid partly at PdlaUputrot or Palibothra^ and partly at the 
capitali or aubaequently at the eamp of Malayakelu, 

The time of each act ia that of the action-— the intervale of the acta are 
uncertain. 
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EwUr ihe Manager. 

May the craft of that protect you, who, desirous of 
concealing Oangd^^ thus evaded the inquiries of his goddess. 
What is this, so brilliant, that decorates thy browsi f — a digit of 
the moon — has it no name t — You know the name ; it is im* 
possible that you should have forgotten it — I talk of a 
woman, not of the moon. Let Fijayd tell you then, if the 
moon does not satisfy you. 

May the dance of the victor of Tripura^ protect you — ^that 
dance to which space is wanting. Lightly treads the god, lest 
he should overset the earth; he cramps his action, lest his arms 
readi beyond the limits of the three worlds'; and he bends his 
spark-emitting glances on vacuity, lest they should consume 
the objects on which they gaze.|| Enough. 

I am commanded by this assembly to represent the drama 
entitled Mudrdrdkshasa, the work of VUdkha-Datk^ the son of 
Prtfttt MaJuMja, and grandson of the diieftain Va/ehoara^ 

* As a goddess, Oangd^ or the deified Gsagei^ is usasUy viewed as aa 
okieet of jealooqr hj the wife of taa, 

t On her desoeat from heaven Iqr the prayeis of Ava reeeived 

the fidling river upon held. 

t Ff/epd is one of the atteadanls upon ihcfyd. 

I iha, from his destmetion of tho three cities of a demon, thenee 
named Ttipmn or the supposed oiigia of the modetn 

SHfptmrn 

I The danoe of'A’en, and that of his oonsor^ its maol oonnteipir^ have 
alNidy been AiUy advmted to in the JfdM an^ 
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DaUa;* and it is a great satisfaction to me to perform this 
drama before an audience so capable of appreciating its merits. 
Justly is it said» the tillage of a blockhead will rear a harvest 
in a. fertile soil \ the luxuriant growth of the grain does not 
depend upon the talents of the sower. Having, therefore, gone 
home and summoned my wife,t I shall proceed with my com- 
pany to the representation. Here is my house : I will enter. 

How now ! what festival have we here to-day, that all the 
domestics are so busy! One is bringing water, another 
grinding perfumes, a third weaves a chaplet of many colours, 
and a fourth is sighing over a pestle. I must call one of them, 
and ask the meaning of all this. Here, you clever, sharp, 
sensible hussy, come hither; you sum of all wishes and 
decorum, come hither.} 


Enter Actress. 

Here am I, sir ; what are your commands t 

Mona. Tell me what is going on here t have any Br&hmans 
been invited to do honour to my race, or have any welcome 
guests arrived, that there is such preparation ? 

Ad. The Biihmans have been invited, sir, by me. 

Mam. What for, pray t 

Ad. There is an eclipse of the moon to-day. 

Mana. Who says so f 

Ad. The people of the city. 

* Aeeording to other authorities, howerer, the lather of PHAu, PfUht/i- 
or PHukvA-Bdjaf was named SomUa or FtpraAa-/kMS and his grandfather 
Afraga-ZVea or VU&k^Dtvc^ The term DaUn is also more appropriate to 
a man of the VaHya tribe than a but then Fafelisara is eslled a 

Admanla, a term cqieeially implying a warrior and a ehief, and as in the 
case of the /dte, the agricultural tribes oeeasionally follow a military life. 
These considerations, howerer, leare the indifldoality of the author very 
doubtful— Aaiislio iKeMareto^ voL xv. p. 407. TranmeiUm$ ef Bafal 
Adadc Sttekliy. 

t He ealla her the literally, the head of the house 

or of the family ; but by the anthority she enereisea she should oearudy be 
leali than his wife. 

t This is obrioudy imitated from the MHdMakatL 
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Mam. Stop your preparations, dame, for the Br&hmans you 
have invited : there is no eclipse to-day. Trust to one who has 
laboured diligently in the sixty-four divisions of astronomy ; 
for observe, when Ketu^ the angry plaiiet, labours to depose from 
his high throne the mighty Chandror—^ 

(Behind.) Who talks of deposing the king!* 

Mam. The friendly Sagef is active in his defence. 

Ad. But who was that who so readily noticed on earth the 
peril of the monarch 1 

ilfano. I need not heed particularly, but we will find out. 

I will repeat what I said, and if he repeat his exclamation we 
may know his voice. Observe, “ When the angry Ktta en- 
deavours to depose Chandra'*— 

(Behind.) Who threats the king, though I am yet alivet 
Mono. Ha 1 I know ; — it is KauAlya^ as crooked in nature 
as in name,t the fiames of whose anger have burnt up the 
family of Nanda. He has caught but part of my speech, and 
confounds it with an allusion to hostility towards his pupil. 
AcL Here he comes : we had better get out of his way. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter ChX]$}akya, icith hie tophnot^ untied. 

Where {s this babbling wretch that idly threatens 
The monarch I have raisedf Lives there the man 
That does not trembling pray he may bdiold 
These tresses bound again, whose length dishevelled 
Hangs an envenomed snake to Nanda’s race ; 

A smoky wreath, engendered by the fires 

* The original plays upon two worda Eehi the planet^ or Medaefokeiu a 
prince, enemy of the present king, and Chamiira his name, or the moon. 

t The planet BuikOt or Mereniy, or in the text the BnHuhTogaj hat 
there is no Yoga so named, and nnlees a different ^tem be ollnd^ to, 
simple eoidnnetion or propinquity most be implied. The term hss a doable 
import here Mereniy, or a wise man, referring to ( M d a hga. 

t Kentaga^ implies erookednem^ both physical and moral- 
I Thesini^loekof hair left on the shaven head of a Bidhinaa. 
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Of my consaming wratihf The fool, unwitting 
Of his own weakness, would he play the moth, 
And heedless plunge into the deadly flame 
Of my resentment^ biasing like a meteor, 

Fierce o’er the prostrate forest of my foes t 
What, ho I S> Amgarava 1 

J?n/er Pupil. 

Your commands, sir. 

Chdd. A seat. 

Ptfjp. It waits you in the porch, sir. 

ChdA. Bring it here ; affairs of weight disturb me. 

It is not fit the teacher should endure 
A scholar’s disobedience. 

{Pupil brings him a seat — be sits.) 

What should this rumour be, so general noised 
Amongst the citizens t They say that Bdkshasa, 
In stem resentment of the total fall 
Of Nanda’s race, stirs up th’ aspiring son 
Of Parvatedwara ; who would avenge 
His father’s death, to join him, and has vowed 
To make him lord of Nanda’s former realm. 

With these designs, they have implored the aid 
Of the great monarch of the Mlechchha tribes ; * 
And now, against the sway of Frishala 
These fierce and formidable foes combine. 

It may be thus — ^Tis known to all the world, 

I vowed the death of Nanda, and I slew him. 

The current of a vow will work its way 
And cannot be resisted. What is done 
Is spread abroad, and I no more have power 
To stop the tale. Why should It Be it known. 
The fires of my wrath alone expire, 
lake the fierce conflagration of a forest^ 

* Lltsnllj, hj tbs great JfleelbUe-fiklfs^ makaid wUetMkurdiena, 
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From lack of fuel — ^not from weariness. 

The flames of my just anger have consumed 
The branching ornaments of Nanda’s stem. 

Abandoned by the frightened priests and people. 

They have enveloped in a shower of ashes 
The blighted tree of his ambitious Counsels : 

And they have overcast with sorrow’s clouds 
The smiling heavens of those moon-like looks 
That shed the light of love upon my foes. 

Now may {hey triumph — Oiey^ who late beheld 
With downward looks and struggling indignation, 
Scarce smothered by their terrors, my dishonour. 
Thrust from my seat, and banished from the presence, 
Disgraced, but not dejected — now they see me 
Spurn Nanda and his offspring from their throne, 

As from the mountain’s crest the lion hurls 
Incensed the lordly elephant. 

My vow is now accomplished, but I bear, 

In VrishcUa's defence, the fatal arms 
That have uprooted Nanda’s tyrant race. 

Like fond affections from the breast of earth ; 

And now, in him, his fortune must implant, 

Firm as the fragrant lotus in the lake. 

Such is the equal fruit of love and hatred ; 

And friends and foes confess alike the power 
That works their elevation or their fall. 

Yet, what avrils it^ to have rooted out 
The stem of Nanda ; w;hat to have allied 
Fortune with Chandragupta, unsubdued 
Whilst B4kshasa remains ? His faith inflexible 
Survives their ruin ; and whilst yet exists 
The most remote of kindred to their house. 

He is our foe. Well ; be it so ! 

We must devise with craft to break the league 
We cannot faca The sole remaining shoot 
Of Nanda’s stem, the pious anchorite, 
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Sarvdrthasiddhif tranquil lies in death ; 

Even in the instant lUkshasa had promised 
Malayaketu, that more vigorous means 
Should be pursued to overturn our empire. 

{Addressing vaamcy.) 

*Tis bravely done, thou worthy minister. 

Thou saintly priest, thou human VrihcLymti* 

The mercenary herd obey their lords 

For their own profit : should they hold their faith 

In time of adverse fortune, they expect 

That future days will give back power and wealth. 

How few, like thee, regardless of reward. 

And animated by remembered kindnesses. 

Unwearied labour in the perilous service 
A master no more lives to recompense? 

How shall I change the enmity of such 
As thou to friendship f It but little profits 
To court alliance with a fool or coward ; 

Nor do the brave and wise claim our dependence. 
Unless fidelity confirm their worth. 

They, who to intellect and courage join 
Devoted faith, are wedded to their lords. 

In adverse ever as in prosperous fortune. 

I must not sleep in this. To win the chief 
Demands my utmost care. Thus far, success 
Befriends our cause, and on his head revert 
His hostile counsels. Whilst he designed 
One of the princes to destroy, and drive 
Me hence, I gained his minister, directed 
The shaft against Parvataka, and spread 
The rumour, lUkshasa had done the deed. 

So runs the general credence ; but his son, 

Malayaketu, knows the truth. To him 

* The regent of the planet of Jupiter, and preceptor and conneillor of 
the gods. 
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*Twas purposely revealed ; and with the aid 
Of Bh4giir4ya^a, he frightened fled. 

Now he is leagued with Rdkshasa^ and may 
Defy our arms whilst aided by his policy. 

Yet some discredit must attend his union 

With one the world conceives his father’s murderer^ 

A stain no skill nor craft can wipe away. 

1 have my spies abroad — ^they roam the realm, 

In various garbs disguised, in various tongues 
And manners skilled, and prompt to wear the show 
Of zeal to either party, as need serves. 

At home, my agents, versed in every shift 
And quaint device, maintain assiduous quest 
Amongst the people of the capital. 

And instant note amidst the multitude 
The covert friends of Nanda and his minister. 

The chiefs, whose ready aid placed Chandragupta 
Firm on his throne, are faithful to his cause. 

And careful servants keep unwearied watch 
To baffle those who would administer 
Envenomed draughts and viands to the king. 

There is a fellow of my studies, deep 
In planetary influence and policy,* 

The Br&hman, Induiarrnan; him I sent. 

When first I vowed the death of Nanda, hither ; 
And here repairing as a Bauddha mendicant,t 
He speedily contrived to form acquaintance 
And friendship with the royal councillors. 

Above them all, does BAkshasa repose 


* lAtenllj, " Having obtained great profidencj in the Ikdia/nUi political 
•jstem of UianoMf and the siztj-foar Jnpae, or branches of the 
Afdro, the science of astronomy or astrology.*’ 
t Having the marks of a which usually deslgnatea a 

AnuUfta mendicant; Imtk as hereafter shown, the individual Is a/eia, not 
a Bauddha^ and theeonfualon of terms ia worthy of notice, aaebaracteiistio 
of a period eubaequent to the diaappeannoe of the Bamddha$ in India. 
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In him implicit confidence. Tie well [Bises. 

We triumph in his aid. Then none shall dare 
Deride our purposes. The kingly burthen 
Unbending, Chandragupta shall sustain. 

And vigilantly guard his regal prize. 

He must not hope for indolent delights, 

Whose daring wins a throne. The king of men 
And monarch of the woods alike must vanquish 
Frequent and fierce aggression, ^o enjoy 
In peace the prey their prowess has achieved. [Betires. 

Enter Nipu]$AKA, a spy in the service of Chdidkya^ disguised^ and 
earring a scroll^ or cloth mth figures of Yama on it,* 

Devotion to Yama\ alone be selected, 

For only by him is existence protected : 

Their servants all other gods leave in the lurch, 

When Yama his messenger sends in their search, 

But trust we to Fama, and well are we sped. 

With a friend whilst alive, and a friend when we 're dead. 

I ’ll enter here, show my pictures and chaunt my song. 

{Entering Chdiakya's house.) 

Pup, Stop, stop ! you must not enter here. 

Nip, No ! — ^pray, whose house is it 1 

Pup. It belongs to my preceptor, of well-selected name, t 

* A Yama-patd. It should seem to be a sort of rarec show. The show- 
man probably held something of a religious character ; the person and his 
accompaniment arc now unknown. 

t The Hindu Pluio, 

+ Sug^ihitandmna drya-ChdAahyasya, This phrase is of constant 
occurrence in the preceding dramas, as well as this, and indicates the im- 
portance attached, not to well-sounding, but to lucky or propitious appel- 
lations. This superstition was common amongst the nations of antiquity ; 
and, according to Cicero, care was taken in the lustration of the people, 
that those who conducted the yictims, and on the formation of the army 
that the first soldier on the muster-roll should have auspicious names : 
Gum imperator ezercitum, censor populum lustraret, bonis nominibus qui 
hostiss ducerent, eligebantur, quod idem in delectn consules observant, ut 
primus miles fiat bono nomine. 
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Jfip. Then it belongs to a brother professor ; so let me pass. 

I mast have some talk with him, and let him see what I 
know. 

Pup. What can you teach my master, pray f 

Nip. Don*t be wroth. One man cannot know everything ; 
he may know some things, to be sure ; and so may even such 
as I am. 

Pup. How dare you detract from my master 1 He knows 
everything. 

Nip. Does he know, think you, by whom Chandra* is dis- 
liked? 

Pup. What has he to do with such knowledge ? 

Nip. He will know what is to be known, I daresay ; but 
you only understand this, that the lotus cannot bear Chandra ; 
its disposition is counter to its shape and beauty : the place 
abounds with such. 

Chdd. (Overhearing.) He means, the minds of men are yet 
averse 

To Chandragupta. 

Pup. What nonsense do you chatter t 

Nip. I talk very good sense, if 

Pup. What? 

Nip. Those who hear me understand me. 

Chdji. (Aloud.) Advance ; you will find one, friend, 

Willing to hear and understand. 

Nip. Long life to your Excellency I 

Chdi. (Apart.) Amidst my many missions I forget 

What was assigned Nipufiaka. Oh I I remember, 

He was to gather and report the state 
Of public feeling. Welcome friend ; sit down. 

Nip. As your honour commands. (Sits on the ground.) 

Chdi. Now for your news. What say the citiaens ? 

How do they stand affected? 

Nip. Your Excellenqr has removed all their grievances, so 

* The moon, or Chandiagnpta. 

VOL. XL 
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that they cannot choose but be well affected to the auspicious 
Chandragupta. There are, however, in the city three men 
attached personally to the minister Btkshasa, who cannot bear 
His Majesty’s prosperity. 

Ctidi. They weary of their lives then — ^who are they 1 

Nip. The first is a Bauddha beggar. 

ChdA. (Apart) A Bauddha beggar — excellent I (Ahud.) His 
namet 

Nip. Jlvasiddhi. 

Chdi. (Apart) My own true emissary. (Ahud.) Well, who 
next? 

Nip. R&kshasa’s very particular friend, the scribe ?akafa- 
DAsa. 

Clhdd. (Apart.) A scribe — a matter of light moment; yet 
’Tis well not to despise a foe though humble : 

He has been noted — ^and Siddhdrthaka 

Fastened upon him as a friend. (Aloud.) The third ? 

Nip. Is also the friend of lUkshasa, an inhabitant of Push- 
papur, the head of the jewellers, named Chandana-Ddsa. In 
his house the wife of the minister was left when he fied from 
the city. 

ChAA. (Apart) This man must be, in truth, his friend : 

To one, alone, he valued as himself. 

Would Sdkshasa commit so dear a charge. 

(Aloud.) How know you that the wife of E£kshasa 
Was left in trust of 0handana-D4s t 

Nip. This seal-ring will apprise you. 

CkdA. (Taking the ring * and reading the name.) Bfikshasa — 
KAkshasa is in my grasp I (Ahud.) How got you this t 

* Antfullyfk-mudrd^ a finger-riog seal. Seals or signets of this kind were 
from the earliest periods commonly used in the East. Ahasnerus takes his 
signet off his hand and gives it first to Haman and again to Mordecai : and 
Herodotus notices that each of the Babylonians wore a seal-ring. The 
Greeks and Romans had their rings curiously engraved with devices^ and 
that cast by Poiycrates into the sea was the work of an engraver whoso 
name the historian has not thought unworthy of commemoration. Thus 
also in the Demagogues of Aristophanes 

** Demue. 
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Nip. I will tell your Excellency. It was your pleasure 
that I should take note of the sentiments and conduct of the 
citizens. To gain free access to their habitations I assumed this 
disguise, and amongst other houses I entered that of Ghandana- 
DAsa. Exhibiting the Yama show, I commenced my ballad, 
when a little boy of about five years of age, of a most lovely 
appearance, his eyes sparkling with the curiosity common at 
his years, ran out froma verandah in the court. Cries of, ‘^He 
is gone out — ^he is gone out !** uttered by female voices^ pro- 
ceeded instantly from the apartment adjoining, and a woman 

** Ikmug. This is no ring of mine; it tallies not 

With my device, or maeh my eyes deceive me. 

** Sau§agt-9dt€r. Allow me^ sir. What might be yonr impression f 

^*Dem. A roasted ihi-ium in thick fat enclosed. 

** Saut. I see DO ikrium. 

** Dem. What the impression then f • • 

** Bomb. A wide-mouthed gull, high seated on a rock. 

In act to make a speech.** 

The use of the seal amongst the ancients^ as amongst the Orientals to the 
present day, was not, as with ns, to secure an envelope, but to verify letters 
and documents in place of a written signature. Amongst the natives of 
Hindustan, both Mohammedan and Hindu, the seal is engraved with the 
name of the wearer ; and the surface being smeared superficially only with 
ink, the application of the sml to the paper leaves the letters which are cut 
in the stone, white on a black ground. Such also was the manner in which 
the seals of the Greeks and Romans were applied. . It might be snapected 
that the translator of Euripides was thinking of a seal of wax on the out- 
side of a letter, in the following passage in Iphigenia in Aulis : 

" Aftendanf. But how, if I speak thus, shall I find credit^ 

Or with your daughter, or the royal darnel 

" ApofnesMiofi. The seal which on that letter 1 have stamped. 

Preserve * unbroken.* ** 

It is literally ** Take care of the seal which you bear on that letter.** The 
stage direotion should be probably "giving his ring to the messenger,** a 
mark of confidence^ and a confirmation of the previously impressed sig- 
nature, whieh would induce Clyteuinestra to trust him implicitly. There 
could no need to eharge the messenger hot to break, or not to effhee^ a 
mere impression within a folded letter, as it is previously described ; and 
If that impression alone were suffleient to inspire belief, it was unneoesaaiy 
for 'the messenger to require of Agamemnon to grant any further, token. 

the word used in all these places^ is placed by JuBus Pollux 
amongst the qrnoiiTmes of finger-ring seals, MIpktmai dakij^lM 
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coming to the door caught hold of the child and dragged him 
in with some little resistance. She exposed her person with 
evident caution, so that little more of her was distinguished 
than a pair of very beautiful arms. In the struggle with the 
child, however, this ring, which, as it is a man’s ring, was 
probably too large for her finger, slipped off, and rolling near 
my foot, stopped there, like a modest woman stooping to make 
a bow. I took an opportunity of picking it up unobserved, and 
finding that it bore the name of Bdkshasa, I brought it to your 
honour. 

ChAA, ffAmgarava! 

Enier Pupil. 

(To NipuAaJca,) You may withdraw, now I have heard 
the story : 

But before long your toils shall be rewarded. 

Nip. As you command. [Exit. 

ChdA. Paper and ink ! What shall I write t By this 

Is Bdkshasa to be subdued. 

Enter a Female Servant. 

Serv. Victory to your Excellency I 

Chdi. (Apart.) I accept the omen.* (Aloud.) SofiottaiA, 
what news? 

* Great importance ia attached to thefortoitous expreuions of indiyiduala 
throughout these dramas, and a prosperous or unprosperous result antici- 
pated from the thoughts or the words, by the person to whom they are 

addressed. The Greek plays are full of similar instances, and they are 
suflBciently abundant in eyeiyother department of classical literature. Cicero 
cites various curious examples in his ^k ** De Divinatione.” That related 
of Lucius Fkulns ia very analogous to the instance in the text. “ Lndns 
Faulns the consul had been appointed to conduct the war against Perseus. 
On returning to his house in the evening he found hie little daughter Tertia 
full of grief, and on asking her what was the matter, replied, * Pena (a puppy 
eo-named) is no more.' Taking her up in his arms, and kissing her, the consul 
exclaimed, 'I accept the omen,’ and the event corresponded with the expres- 
sion." The effect of the omen seems also with the Hindus, as well as the 
Greeks and Romans, to have depended in a great measure upon a person’s 
applying it» and signifying his acceptance of it. The phrase addressed to 
Chdrfakya is a cnstomaiy one to princes and ministers, Jayedu dryoff, and 
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Soi. His Majesty STrf-Chandra has sent me with his pro- 
found respects, to request your assistance in paying the final 
honours to ParvateSwara ; and it is his wish to make an offering 
to learned Brdhmans of the jewels and valuable articles worn 
by that prince. 

Chdi. (Apart.) In all he meets my wishes. (AUmd.) Go, 
S^ofiottarA, 

Inform the king his purpose is most fitting. 

And should be speedily performed. As for the gems. 
They are no doubt of cost, and should be given 
Only to Brfihmans of repute. Those I will send 
When I have put their merits to the test, 

To take the presents at his hands. 

I obey. * [Exit. 

ChdA. S^Arngarava^ seek out Yi^w^vasu ; 

Bid him and his three brothers from the king 
Beceive those gifts, and then repair to me. 

« [ExUPtq^il. 

What further purpose shall I give the letterl 
My spies inform me, of the Mtechchha princes. 

The chiefest five, or Chitravarman, king 
Of Kultita— the king of Malaya, Nfisiifiha, 

The lion-Voiced — ^the monarch of Cashmir, 

Brave PushkaiAksha — Sindhushefia, prince 
Of Saindhava, for enemies o’erthrown 
Benowned ; and powerful with his hordes of horse, 
MeghAksha — ^P&ra8ika*8 sovereign :* these 
Are friends of BAkshasa. I write their nai^es ; 

Let Ghitraguptaf wipe them from the record. — 


ii is rendered prophetic bj Ghddakja's asNnt, OHhUo *yam jayaAahdaX^ 
** The word^'opo (rictoiy) is aocq^ted.’* CKonon deohesthsi. Omen srripere, 
and Isbdsih gfihltnm, are terme of similar import in the three languages. 

* The position of Knldta is not known ; that of Malaya, the western 
Qhats, is veiy oddly introdnoed at a kingdom othw than Hindu. Ma- 
dhoee, is Sindh and Baloehisthan ; and MroeOw, Peisia. 

t The registrar of Faeu^ or the leoorder of the deed. 
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No, not their names. It were as well to leave 
Some indistinctness. Ho, Stoigarava ! 

Enter Pupil. 

I have bethought me — learned Brdhmans write 
Not always clearly. To SiddhArthaka 
Convey these my instructions. {Whispers,) I myself 
Will tell him for what purpose, and for whom 
The note is meant, and who the writer is. 

Let it be copied by S>akatfa-DAs, and folded 
In fashion of a letter, but not addressed ; * 

Nor let the writer know he writes for me. 

Pup. As you direct. [Exit. 

Chdd. Malayaketu is overthrown ! 

Enter SlDDHA'RTHAKA.t 

Sid, Victory to your Excellency ! the letter is prepared. 
Chdd. Let me peruse it. — Right, 

Now sign it with this seal. {CHves Rdhshasols seal-riftff.) 
Sid. It is done. What else I 
Chdd. I would assign you 

A business of great import 
Sid. I hold myself much honoured by the trust 
Chdd. Oo to the place of execution, give 
The executioner a signal privily. 

And then put on a most ungovemed fury. 

Attack the officers^ and they, prepared. 

Will fly in seeming terror. They dispersed, 

Untie the bonds that fasten 9akafa-D&s* 

And with him shape your flight to Bdkshasa. 

He, for the preservation of his friend) 

Will give you ample recompense, which you 
Accept^ and ter a time remain his follower, 

* Litenlly, witbeat any name being seen externally.’^ 
t In the oonduct of the bnsineM this piece is inferior to its immediate 
piedeeemont, and bean most resemblance to the Mfiekehhahait. 
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Until the foes approach the city, when 
This end must be contrived. (Whimpers.) 

Sid. As you command. 

Chid. S^&mgarava ! 

Enter Pupil. 

Bear the chief officers of justice* these 

The king’s commands : — Arrest the Bat^cZd&ameiidicaiity 

Named Jivasiddhi ; let it be proclaimed 

He was commissioned here by B&kshasa, 

And by the poisoned maiden has destroyed 
The prince Parvataka. Be this duly cried ; 

And then he must be banished with each mark 
Of contumely from the capital. 

The scribe, too, S^akafa-Dds, whom Bdkshasa 
Stirs up to plot against the royal person, 

Let him be seized ! his crime proclaimed abroad ; 

Then bear him to the stake, and mto> bonds 
Conduct his family. 

Pup. It shall be done. [Exit. 

Chid. Now shall Rdkshasa be taken. 

Sid. {Advancing.) I have taken — 

Chid. {Apart.) Sdkshasa ; most true. {Ahud.) Wliom 1 
Sid. Your highness’s commands, and now depart 
To give them action. 

Chid. It is well. {Qiving him (he Utter and the ring.) 
Success attend you ! 

Sid. Such are your commands. [Exit. 

Enter Pupil. 

Pup. The officers obey the orders of the king. 

Chid. Now, child, go call the provost of the jewellers, 
Chandana-Dds his name. 

Pup. I shall obey. {Esdt and retume with him.) This way, 
Provost. 

* The KdtapdUka and Dadiapdtiha, the bearers of the noose of death 
and of punishment. 
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Clumd. (Apart.) Ch&Aakya’s crael nature g^ves alarm 
To those who are not consdoas of offending; 

I have offended — what can I expect t 
I have desired my friends, lest that my house 
Be seized on by this tyrant, to remove 
ilie family of lUkshasa ; and now 
I am prepared — ^what may hefidl me, may he. 
I*up. Here, ur, is Chandana-DAs. 

Chand. Glory to your Excellency I 
Chd4. Provost, yon are welcome : sit. 

Clumd. Excuse me, sir. 

This ceremony suits not with the sorrow 
In which the sufferings of my Mends 
Have left me. I will sit me down. 

So please you, on the ground. 

Chdi. It must not be ; 

This distance needs not when with such as 1 am. 
Here, take this seat. 

Chand. If you will have it so. 

(Apart.) What does he purpose 7 
Chdn. Now, Provost, does your trade 
Yield you due profit t 
Chand. With your honour's patronage. 

All trade must flourish ; so of course must mine. 
C/idi. And do the people still recall to mind 
The many virtues of their former lords. 

When they comment on Chandragupta’s vices t 
Clumd. I cannot hear such words. (Steps his ears.) 
The virtues of His Majesty afford 
The soothing pleasures that autumnal moons 
Diffuse. 

ChdA. It may be ; but all kings expect 

To meet firom those they cherish some requital. 
Chand. You need but speak it, sir, and any sums — 
What monies may be needed f 
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Chdtf. You forget ; 

This is the reign of Chandragupta, not 
Of Nanda. To his avaricious soul 
Your treasures were acceptable ; but now, 

Your king esteems your happiness his wealth. 

CAand. I joy to hear it. 

CAd/i. You should rather ask 

How best such happiness may be evinced. 

CAand. Command. 

CAdd. 'Tis easy ; let no man presume 
To offer opposition to his sovereign. 

CAa/nd. What luckless wretch exists, who would pretend 
To think of opposition? Does your grace 
Know such a man ? 

CAdd. Thou art the man. 

CAand. Alasi 

How should a blade of straw encounter flame ? 

CAdd. Yet thus it is. Why, even now your%house 
Gives shelter to the family of E^kshasa, 

The open enemy of Chandragupta. 

CAand. This is untrue. Some base and secret foe 
To me has brought this story to your ears. 

CAdd. You need not be alarmed. The miscreant servants 
Of the late sovereign, when they fled the state, 
Compelled by force the honest citizens 
To give unwilling shelter to their families. 

In this (Aey are unblamed — ^the only act 
That makes it an offence is its concealment 
CAand. I do admit that formerly, indeed, 

The family of BAkshasa was thus 
Lodged in my house. 

Chdd. This is again untrue : 

Your former declaration would imply 
They never found asylum in your mansion. 

CAand. I own I was in this not quite sincere. 

CAdd. Such insincerity will now obtain 
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Its proper estimation— but deliver 
The family of lUkshasai and you may yet 
Be held excused. 

Chand. I have already said— 

They were in my abode. 

CMi, Where are they gone f 
Chand. I do not know. 

ChdL You do not know 1 Beware : 

The hooded snake hangs over yoUj and far 
Your hope of safety lies. As Yishdugupta 
Will Nanda — {ehedcing himsdf). What ! merchant, can 
you be 

So idle, as to cherish hopes that lUkshasa 

Will triumph over Yfishalat Have you forgotten, 

Fortune deserted Nanda in his life. 

With all his power and warlike friends to back himt 
Now she is steadily affianced — Abound 
To Chandra, as is moonlight to the moon ; 

And who shall think to sunder them ? who so rash, 

To thrust his arm into the lion’s jaws, 

And seek to tear away his pointed fangs. 

Red as the twilight moon, stained with the blood 
Of the fresh-slaughtered elephant f 
Chand. (Apart) These words, 

AJas ! too well events have justified. 

(A noise bdUnd.) 

Chdd. How now, S^Amgarava, what has chanced t 
Pup. The Bauddha beggar, dr, named Jivasiddhi, is banidied 
from the city by order of the king. 

ChdA. A holy man I mourn his fate : yet sudi 
The treatment that the prince’s foes deserve. 

You mark, good Provost, — ^Ytishala resolves 
To treat his enemies with just severity. 

Take a friend’s counsel, and give up the fiumly 
Of Btkshasa ; then Chandragupta’s favour 
Will long be yours. 
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CAomi Thej are not in my dwdling. 

(A noise behind.) 

Ch/UL Again 1 — S> Amgarava, what is this % 

Pup. The scribe, sir, S^akalfa-Dds, is led forth to be impaled. 
Chdi. So let him reap the ^it of disobedience. — 

Ton see the king is stem. Believe me, Provost, 

He will not brook your giving an asylum 
To those who are his enemies. Resign them — 

So you and yours shall yet escape with life. 

Chand. What signs of fear do you behold in me. 

To think I should be moved to sacrifice 
Those I had sheltered, by the dread of death ? 

But I have said it — those you seek of me 
I have not in my power. What more remains? 

ChdA. You hold to this ? 

Clhand. 1 do. 

ChdA. {Apart.) Tis bravely spoken. 

Who in this selfish world would lose the hope 
Of affluence, and like &n,* thus discharge 
The arduous task of generous self-devotion ! 

{Aloud.) This is your last resolve? 

Chand. It is. 

ChdA. Expect the king’s displeasure. 

Chand. I am prepared — do with me as yon please. 

Chdi. Siimgarava, bid the officers 

Secure this miscreant. Hold ! let them seize 
His house and family, and keep them close, 

Till I impart this matter to the king : 

He will, I know, command the forfeiture 
Both of his wealth and life. 

Pup. I shall obey— this way, Provost 


* Am was a priaee who, to savo a dors from the paissK of a hawk 
wlihoat prqittdiee to the latter, gate it a piece of his own flesh. 

t This doty is asrigned to the Durgapdlaka and Ff^gepdlaks, who 
ahonld be militaiy ofieen^ if not pioper names. 
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Chand. I attend. (Apart.) Happy that friepdahip’s daim, 
Not mortal frailty, terminates my life. 

Chdd. Now lUksbasa is safe ; for when he learns 
The faith and imminent danger of his friend, 
imperilled in his cause, he will, I know. 

Be eager to prevent the sacrifice ; 

And ere he suffer that this merchant lose 
His life for him, will offer up his own. 

As much less precious than so dear a friend. (Noise.) 
How now t 

Enter Pupil. 

Pup. SiddhArthaka has rescued S^akafa-D^isa, sir, as he was 
about to suffer death, and they are fied together. 

CKdd. (Apart) Our work is well begun. (Ahud.) Fled, 
say yout 

Quick ! boy, and order Bhigur&yafia 
To overtake and seize them. 

[Pupil goes out and returns. 
Pup. Alas ! sir, he too has disappeared. 

Chdd. (Apart.) For our advantage. (Aloud.) Let him be 
pursued. 

Where are the officers!* 

Pup. They are overcome with terror ; and Bhadrabhata and 
many other chiefs, 1 learn, sir, were off this morning long 
before daylight. 

Chdi. (Apart.) They will promote our triumph. (Aloud.) 
Let them go. 

We shall not miss them. Those who now have fied. 
Had in their hearts deserted us. Let all 
Who would abandon us be free to go : 

I heed them not, whilst yet the mind is firm 

* In the original, ChddaJeya names them : Bhadrahhaia^ PtmtdkadaUOf 
HingyrdiOf Balagupia, JtokUdJktAa, Vifayavarman ; and it may 

be obeerved that they are names not of present cnrrenqr, although San- 
durit Chddakjfa also sends out to dispatch them after Bhdgurdiifada as 
before ; a ceremony dispensed with in the translation. 
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That plucked down Nanda^ and in which I feel 
More powerful far than in a hundred hosts. 

Let not my spirit fail, though left alone, 

And we shall conquer. As for the fugitives, 

They shall be seized and meet with their reward. 

(Apart.) Now, lUkshasa, I have you — shall see you 
Tame and submissive to my sovereign’s will. 

Caught by superior craft, though now you roam 
Unshackled like the elephant, whilst yet 
He ranges, high in blood, amidst the shades 
And cooling torrents of his native woods. 

\Exmnt. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT IL 


Street before Ra'kshasa’s House. 

Enter YirIdhagupta, an agent of Rdkshasa^ disguised as a 
Snake-catcher, 

Those who are skilled in charms and potent signs may 
handle fearlessly the fiercest snakes. 

Passenger. Hola ! what and who are you t 

Vir. A snake-catcher, your honour — my name is Jirdavidio. 
What say you 1 you would touch my snakes t What may your 
profession be, pray t Oh ! I see, a servant of the prince — you 
had better not meddle with snakes. — A, snake-catcher unskilled 
in charms and antidotes, a man mounted on a furious elephant 
without a goad, and a servant of the king appointed to a high 
station and proud of his success, these three are on the eve of 
destruction. Oh ! he is off. 

2d Pass. What have you got in your basket, fellow! 

Vir. Tame snakes, your honour, by which I get my living. 
Would you wish to see them f I will exhibit them here, in the 
court of this house, as this is not a convenient spot 

2d Pass. This, you blockhead, is the house of RAkshasa, 
the prince’s minister. There is no admittance for us here. 

Vir. Then go your way, sir : by the authority of my occu- 
pation I shall make bold to enter. So, I have got rid of him. 

* ’Tis very strange — and what will be the end ? 

The efforts of my master, RAkshasa, 

To shake the power of Chandragupta, fail. 

Defeated by ChAAakya’s foresight : yet, methinks, 

* In the original he« changes his stjlc from a low and difficult Prdkfit 
to Sanskrit 
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When I observe Malayaketu aided 

By Bdkshasa’s high wisdom, I behold 

The sovereign sway wrested from Ghandragupta. 

Fortune is bound to Maurya’s cause with cords 

Fast woven by CliAdakya, yet the hand 

Of R&kshasa seems often on the point 

To snatch her from her bands. Between such foes, 

Such masters of their craft, the cause of Nanda 

Hangs in suspense, and fortune wavers-*- 

Like a young female elephant, whose love 

Two lordly males dispute, — between these ministers. 

Doubting, on *which she sliall confer her favour. 

Well, time determines. Now to visit Bdkshasa. 

[Exeunt 

Scene. — ^An Apartment. 

Bakshasa, with Attendants, 

Alas ! my cares are vain : my anxious days 
And sleepless nights are all of no avail. 

Since, like the house of Yadu* Nanda’s race 
Has perished utterly, exterminated 
By powerful foes and unrelenting fate. 

Now a new master claims my zealous service. 

Not for the mercenary hope of fortune, 

Nor coward Apprehensions for my safety ; 

Not for the idle love of brief authority, 

Nor in forgetfulness of former faith. 

I serve this lord, the better to effect 
The fall of Nanda’s enemies, and pay 
The tribute of revenge his fame demands. 

O Goddess, lotus-throned If dost thou so lightly 

* Tho members of the family of Padu, in which KfuMa was born, 
were all destroyed upon the eve of his death or return to heaven, by intes- 
tine diviaion and an affray amongst themselves^ in which all the eombai- 
anta were slain. 

t Lahihiat tlie Goddess of Fortune, appeared at the creation seated on 
a lotus amidst the waters. 
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Esteem desert, tlmt Nanda is forgotten 
And all thy favour lavished on his foe, — 

On Ibuiya’s ignominious son t * 

Why, like the frontal juice, didst thou not perish,' 
That dries when falls the royal elephant. 

Was there no chief of noble blood to win 
Thy fickle smiles, that thou must elevate 
A base-bom outcast to imperial sway, — 

And thus, with truly feminine caprice 
(For women are unsteady as the buds 
That fioat in air), fly from exalted worth 1 
But I shall cure thee of this fleeting fimcy. 

By levelling the mansion of thy choice. 

For this have I consigned my wife and child 
To my friend’s care, and when I fled the capital 
Left them, behind, that men may therefore deem 
I cherish confident purpose to return 
To them and to my home, and thus, the zeal 
Of those who yet are fiuthful to the cause 
Of Nanda, may not slacken by despair. 

To Baka^D&s is ample wealth entrusted 
To recompense our emissaries sent 
To work by craft the death of Chandragnpta, 

Or foil the secret nudice of the foe ; 

And Jlvasiddhi and some other friends. 

Are nominated to convey intelligence 
Of all that chances every instant to me. 

What else can be devised } Mine ancient lord, 

Who for his own destruction kindly reared 
A tiger’s cub, and his illustrious race. 

Are ever in my thoughts. I yet may strike 
The savage that destroyed them to the heart. 

With wisdom’s shaft, if fate be not his shield. 

* Chandratupla is here therefore the greadeon, not the son of Ifeni 
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Enter JiJAlj; (he Chamberlain ^Malayaketu. 

Health to your Excellency 1 
Bdk. J&jalii welcome : what has brought you hither t 
Jdj. I come a messenger from the prince. Malayalcetu 
grieves to see your Excellency so regardless of personal ap- 
pearance I and without desiring you to be unmindful of your 
iuicient monarch, he requests you will pay regard to his 
wishes. He, therefore, sends you these jewels, taken from Iiis 
own person, and entreats your Excellency will wear them. 
Rdk. My worthy friend, apprise the noble prince, 

The virtues of my former gracious lord 
Are all forgotten in his highness’ merits ; 

But that I must not decorate my person, 

Whilst I endure the deep humiliation 
Of late discomfiture — ^nor till his foes 
Are all exterminated, and I rear 
His golden throne within the regal palace. 

Jdj, This is an easy matter to your Excellency ; therefore 
respect this first favour of the prince. 

Rdk. I do respect his orders, and your message : 

The prince’s will in this shall be accomplished. 

Jdj. I take my leave. 

Bdk. I bow to you. 

lExUJdjati. 

Priyamvadaka, who waits to see me f 

Priyai^adaka enters with VirAdhagufta. 

Edk. Who is this I 

Priy. A snake-catcher, your Excellency. 

Bdk. {Feeling his left eye throb.) 

What should this import ? the sight of snakes, too ! * 

I have no pleasure in the exhibition. 

Give him a donation, and let him go. 

Priy. Here is for your pains ; for not seeing — ^not for seeing. 
Vtr. Inform the minister, I b^ of you, that besides exhi- 

* An equally unlaekj omen as the throbbing of the left qye. 

VOL. IL X 
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biting snakes, I am a bit of a poet in the vulgar tongue. 
If I cannot have the honour of seeing him, request he will 
favour me by perusing this. {Gives a paper,) 

Priy, He says, sir, he is a poet as well as a snake-catcher, 
and requests your perusal of this paper. {Gives U,) 

Edk, " The busy bee, that from each flower 
Extracts the nectary juice, 

To fragrant honey all its store 
Converts for others’ use.” * 

{Apart) He means by this, he brings news from the capital. 
The city of flowers. Who should this be ? — it is 
Vir^dhagupta — such was his disguise. 

{Aloud.) Bid him approach — ^lie is no vulgar bard. 

And merits our encomium. 

PriyaKivadaka brings VirAdhagupta /( jward. 

Itdk, Priyaiflvadaka, I will see these snakes. 

In the meantime, do you and your companions 
Discharge your several duties. 

Priy, We obey, sir. 

[ExU with attendants, 

Edk, My friend YirAdhagupta, sit you down. 

Fir. As you command, sir. 

Edk. It grieves me to behold you thus ; how hard 
A fate pursues the friends of Nanda ! 

Fir. Hoed it not, sir ; 

Your wisdom will ere long restore us all 
To former fortune. 

Edk, What news from Pushpapur f 

Fir. I have much to tell, sir : where shall I commence 1 

Edk. With Chandragupta’s entry in the city. 

Whate’er my agents since have done, inform me. 

Fir. You will remember, sir, when in dose league 
United by Chinakya, Parvateiwara 
And Chandragupta in alliance, led 


* Bic TOB non volus mellifiostli^ apes. 
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Their force against our city — wild multitude 
Of iSakaSf YavamSf and mountaineers, 

The fierce Kdrabojas^ with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams,* and Persia’s hosts. 
Poured on us like a deluge. 

Bdk. Who shall dare 

Assail the city whilst I breathe ? Quick ! line the walls 
With archers — ^plant the elephants at the gates : 

Let those who scorn a feeble foe, who thirst 
For martial glory, and who fear not death. 

Attend me to the field ! 

Vir. Compose yourself : 

I merely speak of what has some while passed. 
jRdk. I had forgot myself ; I deemed it present. 

Yes, — well I recollect the inspiring trust 
That Nanda then reposed in me. On me 
His every hope relied ; and his affection, 

Converting me to many like myself. 

To every quarter threatened by the foe 


* The SaJeoM of the Hindus cannot be other than the Soccb or Sakai of 
dassical geography. They are perpetually named in various works, and 
seem to have been known on the borders of India or in its western dis- 
tricts in the first centuiy preceding Christianity. VikroMdditya, king of 
Ougein, being known as the Sakdri, or enemy of the Saea:^ his era dates 
B.O. 56 , and it should appear that, about this date, some northern tribes 
had settled themselves along the Indus, constitutin'; the Indoscythi of 
Arrian. Their attempt to penetrate farther to the east, by way of Kan- 
desh and Malwa was not improbably arrested by VUsramdditya^ whence the 
epithet The term of Ytwanfu is in modern times applied to Moham- 
medans of eveiy description ; but in this instance, and in works prior to the 
Mohammedan era, some other people must be intended. The interpreta- 
tion of the word by Sir W. Jones is, lonians or Asiatic Greeks; and there are 
some considerations in its favour, although the chief argument in its behalf 
is the difficulty of attachiug it to any other people. The mountaineers, or 
ATtnUot, may come from any part of India. They are known in classical 
geopaphy as the Cirrhada or the Cirrodet^ the latter in Sogdianaf near 
the Ozns. The KdmboJa$ are the people of the Arachosia, or north-eastern 
province of Persia. For the site of the Bdhltkoi, as they are termed in 
the tezt^ we are indebted to the Mahabfidraia, and the Pdratikaa speak for 
tbemaelves. 
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His orders sent me—** R&kshasa, behold 
Yon troop of elephants, like a black cloud, — 

Disperse them. — Rdkshasa, lead on those horse. 

That bound like waves, and charge the foe’s advance. — 
lUkshasa, draw up the foot in firm array, 

And drive them back !” — ^Your pardon — pray proceed. 

Vir. Beholding Pushpapura thus beleaguered. 

And grieving for the sufiTerings of the people, 
Sarv&rthasiddhi, quitting further thought 
Of opposition, private left the city. 

And thence assumed the life of an ascetic. 

Lorn of their lord, the warriors soon relaxed 
Their efforts, and resistance ceased ; and soon 
The trumpets of the enemy proclaimed 
Their triumph to unwilling ears. You, then, 

Departed to maintain the realm of Nanda 
In other provinces, devising means* 

Intended Chandragupta to remove ; 

Which failing him, the mountain king destroyed. 

Rdk, So fate decreed, and turned aside the blow ; 

As VishAu craftily contrived to ward 

The shaft of Kar^ from the breast of Afjuna^ 

And speed it to Hi3imbd!$ son.t What then 9 

Vir. The prince Malayaketu was alarmed 

* These means are designated in the text here, as well as in other places, 
and in other books, the Vuha-hanyd^ the Poison-Maid; which it would be 
more consonant to our ideas to comdder as an effigy, but it appears to mean 
a female whose nature was charged with renom so that her embraces should 
prove fatal. The Hitopadeia says, Chddakya killed Nanda by means of a 
fatal emissary ; and the author of the PurrukorparUahd, a modem collection 
of tales in Bengali, taken chieSy from the Sansk/it, in giving a version of 
this story adds, that the damsel was so venomous that flies alighting on 
her person instantly perished. 

t ffbnia bad received a lance from /Nciro which was fated to kill one in- 
dividual, and which he kept, intending it for Aryund. But Ohaioihad^t^ 
the eon of BhAma by the Bdhhagi, having by the counsel and aid 

of KHAAa become so formidable to the JTtiru host as to threaten their de- 
straction, Karna wu compelled to hnil the lance against him, and Jiiyaao 
thus escaped the peril. — (JMdMdivla, JTanla-ParMa.) 
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By this^ his father's death, and quickly left 
The camp. His father's brother, whom GhAdakya 
Persuaded that the monarch’s death was not 
His deed, or Chandragupta's, still remained 
Confiding ; and the entry of the foe 
Of Chandragupta into Nanda’s palace 
Was solemnly proclaimed. 

Bdk. What then befell t 

F»r. Cbdfiakya called the architects together. 

And gave them orders to prepare the palace. 

With all expedient haste, for the reception 
Of Chandragupta at the hour of midnight. 

As by the aspect of the stars determined. 

To this they answered, all should be made ready, 
And that anticipating his desires, 

Their provost, D&ruvarman, had completed 
The decorations of the outer gateway ; 

The rest would soon be done. ChILfiakya praised 
Their ready zeal, and promised Ddruvarman 
His promptitude should meet its due reward. 

Bdk. Whence was ChMakya’s satisfaction t 
I deem that DAruvarman’s project failed 
To work its end, or wrou^t an end unwished. 

For such simplicity, such hasty service. 

That would not wait the orders of Ch&fiakya, 
Could not have failed to rouse his strong suspicion. 

Vir. At the hour of midnight 

All was prepared ; and at the moment fixed, 
Vairodhaka and Chandragupta, seated 
On the same throne, installed as equal kings, 
Divided Nanda's empire. 

Bdk. Then to Vairodhaka the like partition. 

That bou^t the aid of Parvateiwa^^ 
WaspledgedI 

Ftr. It was. 

Bdk. Ashrewd oontrivanca, truly! 
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To banish all suspicion, they had wrought 
The death of ParvateSwara, to quit 
An ill-judged contract : other means were found, 

No doubt, to rid them of this second dupe. 

Vir. At the appointed hour. 

Yairodhaka, as first inaugurated, 

Entered the city. He was clothed in mail, 

O’er which were thrown robes of nih dye, and strewn 
With snow-white pearls* profuse ; his brow was radiant 
With the imperial fillet ; the fragrant wreath 
Flowed o’er his breast, and costly ornaments, 

Cumbrous adorned at once and masked his person. 

All thought him Chandragupta. He was mounted 
On Ghandragupta's elephant, and attended 
By Chandragiipta’s guards to do him honour. 

As he approached the gateway, Ddruvarman, 

True to his faith and sharing in the error 
That fancied Chandragupta present, stood 
Prepared to let the temporary arch. 

Contrived for such a purpose, fall upon him. 

The princes who composed his train now reined 
Their steeds and chariots, and alone Vairodhaka 
Advanced upon his elephant. The driver, 

Alike your servant, poor Barbaraka, 

Attempted then to draw from its concealment 
Within his golden stick the hidden dagger, 

Provided for his need, and with the weapon 
To stab him he supposed was Chandragupta. 

Bdk. Alas, untimely efforts both 1 
Fir. As forth 

He stretched his hand to grasp the staff that hudg 
Suspended by a chain of gold, the elephant^ 

* ^ a string of pearls as pure as snow.’* This 

comparison is of too rare an occurrence to be looked upon aseommopplaoe, 
and it is an idea not likely to have occurred to a native of the South of 
India. 
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Who marked his arm extended, and imagined 

The blow was meant for her, sprang quickly forward. 

Her entrance in the gateway gave the signal 

To loose the spring that stayed the impending arch. 

It fell ! but crushed Barbaraka, in act 

To strike the blow, which shaken, missed his aim. 

When D^ruvarman saw the driver slain, 

The priiice unharmed, and all the fraud revealed. 
Despairing of his own escape, he seized 
The iron bolt that had secured the arch. 

And with it dashed Vairodhaka to earth. 

BdJc, Fruitless despair I — what was his fate ? 

Vir. He fell . 

Beneath a shower of stones the prince’s followers 
O’erwhelmed him with, incensed. 

Bdk. We lose in him 

A faithful friend — and what of our physician, 
Abhayadatta ? 

Vir. His tasks are all accomplished. 

RdJe. Is Ghandragupta dead 9 
Vir. No, Fate has saved him. 

Bdk. What meant your words 9 
Vir. I will apprise your Excellency — 

The poisoned draught had duly been concocted. 

And would have been administered, but Chdi&akya, 

In pouring it into a golden goblet^ 

Observed the colour change, and thus detected 
The venomous admixture — then forbidding 
The prince to taste it, ordered the physician 
To swallow his own dose — ^and thus he died. 

Bdk. A learned man has perished. What has chanced 
The chamberlain, Pramodaka 9 
Vir. The same — 

The sums you had entrusted to his charge 
He lavished with unbounded prodigality, 

Till such expenditure drew observation. 
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He answered incoherently the questions 
Put to him as to his immense possessions, 

And thus suspicion gaining confidence, 

He was condemned, by order of Ch&dakya, 

To suflTer cruel death. 

B6k, Fortune still baulks our schemes. 

What news of the brave men who were concealed 
In the subterrene avenue that led 
To Chandragupta’s sleeping chamber — ^thence 
To steal by night, and kill him as he slept 1 
Fir. They have sustained the fortune of the rest. 

Rdk. How so 1 were they discovered by Gh&fiakya t 
Vir. Even so ; before the king retired to rest, 

The watchful minister was wont to enter 
The chamber, and with diligent scrutiny 
Inspect it Thus he saw a line of ants 
Come through a crevice in the wall, and noticed 
They bore the fragments of a recent meal ; 

Thence he inferred the presence of the feeders 
In some adjoining passage, and commanded 
That the pavilion should be set on fire 
That moment Soon his orders were obeyed, 

And our brave friends, in flame and smoke enveloped. 
Unable to escape, were all destroyed. 

Rdk. 'Tis ever thus. — ^Fortune in all befriends 
The cruel Chandragupta. When I send 
A messenger of certain death to slay him, 

She widds the instrument against his rival. 

Who should have spoiled him of one-half his kingdom ; 
And anni^ and drugs, and stratagems, are turned 
In his behalf, against my firiends and servants ; 

So that whatever I plot against his power, 

Serves but to yield him uneiqpected profit 
Fir. Yet let us on, sir. What is once begun, 

Is not to be abandoned. Obstacles foreseen 
Deter the poor of spirit from an enterprise — 
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Some, more adventurous but not all resolved, 
Commence, and stop mid-way ; but noble minds 
Like thine, by diflSculties wanned, defy 
Repeated checks, and in the end prevail. 

A weary burden is the cumbrous earth 
On Sesha^s* head^'but still he bears the load. 

Day after day the same fatiguing course 
The sun pursues, yet still he travels on. 

Shame mocks the man of elevated rank. 

Who holds his promise light, like meaner creatures : 

To him a law inflexible proclaims, 

His faith once pledged, he can no more recede, f 
lidk. You speak the truth — ^that which is once begun 
Should never be relinquished. Well, what else ? 

/7r. Chfiiiakya’s vigilance was now increased 
A tliousand-fold, and every one suspected 
Of enmity to Chandragupta, all 
Your friends and kindred, found in Pushpapur, 

Have been arrested. 
iidk. Whom has he seized ? 

Vir. First, Jivasiddhi, the religious mendicant ; 

Him he has banished. 

Iidk. {Apart.) This is a slight afiliction ; one who owns 
No children nor dependants. {Aloud.) But what plea 
Was urged for such a sentence t 
Vir. That he supplied, 

Employed by you, the poisoned emissary 
That killed Parvataka. 

Bdk. (Apart.) Well done, KautUya^ 

One seed bears double finit with you — ^you lose 
A sharer of your spoil, and heap on us 
The infamy of his death. {Aloud.) What more 1 
Vir. He then 

• The msay-heided snake on which the Earth is snppoeed to rest, 
t It msy be doubted if penevenaoe is anywhere recommended in a 
more manly and spirited tone. 
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Proclaimed, that D^uvarman and the rest 
Were bribed by S^akat'a-Das to kill the king, 

And he was sentenced therefore to the stake. 

Rdk. Alas, how little fitting to my friend 

So vile a death ! Yet less art thou, who perishest 
In a loved master’s cause, to be lamented, 

Than I, who still in vain survive the fall 
Of Nanda’s race. — Go on, I am prepared 
To hear the worst — what other friends have suffered 1 

Vir. In dread of what might happen, was your family 
Bemoved to a more safe asylum. 

Rdk. Why were they not delivered to Ch&nakya t 
Chandana-Dds in this is much to blame. 

Vir. He had been more to blame, had he betrayed 
His friend. 

Rdk , Go on. 

Vir. He faithfully refused 

To yield his charge : Ch«4fiakya, then, incensed — 

Rdk. — Put him to death % 

Vir. Not so ; he had him seized. 

With all his family, and thrown in prison. 

Rdk. Why then rejoicing tell me, that my family 
Is in a safe asylum 9 — Bather say. 

That I and mine are held in captive bonds. 

Enter Attendant. 

Victory to your Excellency ! — S> akafa-D&sa is at the gate. 

Rdk. Is it possible t 

AU. It iz not possible for your Excellency’s servants to 
imagine an untruth. 

Rdk. Vir&dhagupta, what is this 9 

Vir. Fortune relents, and has preserved our friend. 

Rdk. Why do you hesitate — admit him quick. 

{Exit Attendant^ and returns with Sakata-EdsOf 
f Mowed ty Siddhdrihaka. 

Sak Victory to the minister! 
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Rdk. Welcome, my friend. I little hoped to see you, 

Since you were honoured with Kautllya’s notice. 

{Embraces him.) 

How chanced this happiness H — inform me. 

Sak. This, 

My friend Siddh&rthaka dispersed my ^ard. 

And bore me off in safety from the stake. 
ltdk. ’Twas bravely done. These ill repay such merit. 

But favour us and take them. 

{Gives him the jewels and ornaments off his person.) 

Sid. {Apart). I must obey my lord Ch&^iakya’s orders. 
{Falls at the feet of Rdkshasa.) Sir, I am grateful ; but I am 
here a stranger, and know not what I shall do with these 
valuables. If your Excellency will allow it, I should wish 
to leave them in your treasury — they can be sealed with my 
seal. 

Rdk. Let it be so. * 

^ak. {Taking the seal.) What is this t — your name appears 
Engraved upon the seal. {To Rdkshasa^ 

Rdk. {Apart.) Alasl what’s this I hear? 

When I departed from the capital, 

I left my wife this seal, to comfort her 
Under my absence— how should it now have fallen 
Into this man’s possession ? {Aloud.) Say, Siddhiirtliaka, 
How got you this? 

Sid. I found it at the door of one Chandana-Ddsa, a jeweller 
of Kusumapur. 

Rdk. ’Tis probable — 

Sid. What^ sir? 

Rdk. — ^That seals like this are found 
At rich men's doors. 

Sak. My friend Siddh&rthaka» 

The name of B&kshasa appears engraved 
Upon this ring ; present it to the minister, 

And be assured the gift will be rewarded. 
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Sid. Its accqitanoe is all the reward that I desire. 

(Oioet.) 

Bdk, My friend, this ring must be employed 
In our afiiurs. 

Sak. It shall be as you wish it. 
iSidL May I presume t 
Bdk. Speak boldly. 

Sid. I have deserved, as yonr Excellency knows, the enmity 
of ChfiAakya ; I dare not retnm to Ptf aliputia, and I should 
therefore hope to be allowed to remain at the feet of your 
Excellency. 

Bdk. I am well pleased you have forerun my purpose. 

Sid. I am highly favoured. 

Bdk. Withdraw my friend. {To Sdkata-Ddaa.) Go taste repose 
awhile. 

With this yonr fellow-traveller. {Exemt. 

Bdk. Now then, Yirtdhagupta, to the rest 

Of thine intelligence. How thrive the schemes 
That we have set on foot to sow dissension 
'Twixt Ghandragupta and his followers t 
Fir. Well : the chief accomplished, all the rest succeeds. 
Bak. How sol what mean yonf 
Fir. This especially, — 

That since Malayaketn was removed, 

Chidalqra has been slighted by the prince ; 

Whilst haughty with his triumphs, and dindaining 

Snpmior rule he frequent disobeys 

The will of Chandragnpta, who thence cherishes, 

I must snspeot, deep and augmenting anger. 

Bdk. Betum, my friend, in this disguise. There dwells 
At Pnshpapnr, the minstrd Stanakalasa. 

He is with ns: tdl him that Chandragnpta 
Should be informed, by stanaas wdl deaigned 
To rouse hia wrath, yet covert in eqraasion, 
Chtdakya eontnnenei hia hi^ anminMida, 

And apnma the king^ authority. Should an^ 
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Ensaei despatch a courier straight, 

To bring me tidings hera 

Ftr. It diall be dona [ExiL 

Enter Attendant. 

AtL Victory to your Excellency ! ffi^at'a-Ddsa sends word, 
these three sets of jewels are arrived for sale. Will your Ex- 
cellency examine them! 

RdL {Looking at them.) They are jewels of great price. 

Tell him to make the purchase, at what cost 
The seller may demand. [Exit Attendant 

I will send a courier to Kusumapur. 

Ch&i&akya and his prince will surely sever ; 

And then we reach our aim. Full well I know 
That Maurya, in his pride, conceives himself 
Supreme o’er all the monarchs of the world. 

With equal arrogance, Ch4iiakya vaunts. 

This is my deed — made this man a king. 

The one has gratified his vowed resentment ; 

The other reaped the fruit of his ambition. 

No mutual interest now cements their counsel ; 

No acts of friendship bind them now together; 

And once a breach, however slight, be made 
In their alliance, ’tis dissolved for ever. 


END OF THE 8BCX)ND AOT. 
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ACT III. 


The Palace of Chandragufta at PAf alifutra. 

Eideir YaihInari, one of the Royal Attendants. 

Ah, I feel I am no longer young ! Desire, you torment me 
in vain. Age has set his stamp upon my forehead : my limbs 
afford but tardy obedience to my will ; and should the objects of 
sense be presented to my senses, their functions are disappointed 
by their incompetence to perform them. What, ho ! — Nf arders 
of the Sugdnga palace, prepare the apartments for the reception 
of His Majesty, who is coming hither, to view from the lofty 
turrets the city decorated as suits the festival of the autumnal 
full moon. What say you I — ^the celebration is prohibited 1 By 
whom, I pray you t Why, you unlucky rogues, hold ye your 
lives so cheap! — ^away, despatch — suspend bright chowris from 
the glittering pillars, and let festoons of flowers, and wreaths 
of curling incense, twine round the lofty columns. Sprinkle 
the earth with flowers and perfumed waters, to recover her 
from her fEunting flt, as it were, at being so long debarred the 
lion-mounted throne. Quick, quick! the king approaches. 
He who in his tender years, faltering sometimes through 
humanity, but never failing through fatigue, now supports the 
weighty burthen of the earth, which has been hitherto sustained 
by his mighty and unquailing preceptor with nervous strength 
through the most arduous paths. 

Enier Chandragufta wUk Female AtUmdami. 

Chandra. How irksome are the toils of state to those 
Who hold their tasks as duties ! — ^Kings must leave 
Their own desires, and for the general good. 
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Forego their own advantage. But to lose 
My own for others* benefit makes me a slave ; 

And what should slaves know of sincere regard 1 
Fortune makes kings her sport ; and vain the hope 
To fix the fickle wanton in her faith. 

She flies the violent, disdains the mild, 

Despises' fools, the wise she disregards, 

Derides the cowardly, and dreads the brave. 

My honoured minister and friend commands me 
To wear the semblance of displeasure towards him, 
And rule awhile without his guiding aid. 

How can I act a part my heart disowns 1 
Yet ’tis his will, and he must be obeyed. 

The pupil, worthy of the name, conforms 
In all to his preceptor ; if he stray, 

It is unwillingly — his teacher’s voice 

The goad that brings him back. Differing at once 

From those who have no power of self-election. 

And those who heed no pleasure but their own. 

The wise and virtuous never know restraint. 

For all they wish a sage preceptor sanctions. — 
Yaihinari, conduct us to the palace. 

VdL This is it ; please your Majesty ascend ; 

Be careful. 

(Chandragupia mounts the terrace.) 

Chandra. How beauteous are the skies at this soft season ! 
Midst fleecy clouds, like scattered isles of sand. 

Upon whose breast the white heron hovers, flows 
In dark blue tides the many-channelled stream ; 

And like the lotus-blossoms, that unfold 
Their petals to the night, the stars expand. 

Below is Oangd by the autumn led. 

Fondly impatient^ to her ocean lord, 

Tossing her waves as with offended pride. 

And pining fretful at the lengthened way. 

But how is this, as city-wards I gaze. 
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I mark no note of preparation 

That qteaks the festive timet Yaihlhari, 

Did we not issue orders, that the capital 
Should hold this festival with due solemnity t 
VaL Such were your Mqesty*s commands. 

Chandm. Why disobeyed, then! 

VaL Thqr demand obedience 

From all the world — ^how should the citizens 
Withhold compliance t 
Chandra. What, then, is this I view t 

Why is the city thus immersed in gloom t 
Why do not sportive bands of either sex 
Spread mirth and mutic through the echoing streets t 
Why are not all the citizens with their wives 
Abroad and merry-making t why shine not 
Their dwellings, emulous with rival splendour, 

No longer dreading public to display 
Their afiBuence to their sovereign, not thtir tyrant t 
VaL The truth—— 

Chandra. Speak out. 

VaL — ^Your Majesty has spoken. 

Chandra. What mean you t Be intelligible. 

VaL There is no merry-making — ^^tis forbidden. 

Chandra. Forbidden t How t by whomt 
VaL Forgive us. Sire; 

Your servants have not courage to inform yon. 
Chandra. It could not be Chtiiakyat 
VaL Who should else 

Have set so little value on his life; 

As to oppose your Migesty’s commands t 
Chandra. A seat, Sodottard I 
VaL So please your Migesty^ 

This is the royal thronn 
Chandra. Away, away — 

I must this instant see Chidalqra;— call 
VaL As yon eommand. [SxU. 
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CHitf AKYA^s House. 

Chddakjfa diseovered sea^ 

It will not be— though RAkshasa persist 
To thwart our projects and attempt to cast 
The king, as I hurled Nanda, from his throne, — 

His efforts are in vain. He does forget 
That Oluuidragnpta is not Nanda, cursed 
With evil counsellors, proud and uiyust. 

Neither is RAkshasa^ though rank and title 
Confer similitude, Ghanakya’s equal 
1 may discard these anxious thoughts. The prince 
Malay aketn is enclosed with toils 
That only wait the signal to secure him ; 

And RAkshasa himself is close surrounded 
By friends supposed, in truth my spies and creatures. 
There wants but this — ^the semblance of dissension 
Twixt me and Maurya's son. — His own device 
Shall catch himself ; his craft to disunite 
Our league shall scatter ruin midst the foe. 

Enier VArafNARi. 

The situation of a king’s servant is one of no little vexa- 
tion : he is not to stand m awe of his master alone, but of his 
msister’s minister ; of the prince’s noble associates and friends, 
and even of the companions of his lighter hours. Learned 
men call a life of servitude a dogged life,* and very justly; 
for a servant like a dog fawns and whimpers, and all for a 
morsel of meat This is ChAdalya’s house— a qdendid man- 
sion for a minister, and sumptuously furnished. Here is a bit 
of stone for bruising cow-dung fuel; here is a bundle of 
holy grasst collected by the disciples — and the old wall^ from 
which a thatched roof projects, are covered by a parcel of fuel 
stuck up to dry. Ohandragupta merits such a minister. Fake 

* SmiUk idghienakdrkM .... iwanfritikk vAlid^The teim is apidied liy 
Mtmu io the serrioe of a BiAIuiuhi for hire. 

t ffals^ ^ CkfNOfyroicfei. 
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flatterats laad a prince though he be good for nothing, and 
poverty compels many honest men to become fiilae flatterera. 
Desire is a despotic emperor. Those who have no wants are 
yonr only freemen, and to them a monarch is no more than 
a wisp of straw. Ah ! there is the minister. Glory to your 
grace I (Kneels.) 

ChdA. Yidhfnari, what brings you hither? 

FaL His llfojesty, whose feet are touched by gems 
That ^eam on r^gal diadems, declines 
His fordiead to your sacred feet, and begs 
Tou will attend him speedily. 

CMU. Indeed I 

Attend him speedily I Has he heard, believe yon, 

That I forbade the purposed festival? 

FaL He has. 

Chdd. (Angriljf.) Who had the daring to inform him? 

Fai. Pray you, sir, be patient : 

The king himself perceived it from the terrace 
Of the palace. 

Chdd. By you he was inflamed to wrath against me. 

FoL (Bemaim silent.) 

Chdd. Yes ; wdl I know, the servants of the monarch 
Bear me but little love. Where is the king? 

FoL At the palace. 

Chdd. Lead me thither. [KoeonL 

The Palaob aoaim. 

Chandragr^ seated on the throne. 

Enter QalAdxXA and YAmiNABi. 

Foi. So please yonr grace, ascend. 

CStdd. (Asemding (he terrace sees Chmdragngia. AparL) 

He fills the seat of kings. — Why, this is well : 

The throne, the race of Nanda has abandoned. 

Now bean a prince who well becomea the state 
Of king of kingB— my cares are all rewarded. 
(CShaniragig^ descends, andfsBs at ChUakpctsfsd.) 
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ChM. Axiae, my son. 

And may thy regal feet absorb the beams 
Shot from a thonsand diailATnnj as bend 
Before thee in subjection and humility 
The crowned brows of tributary kings — 

Whether they sway the shores of southern sea^ 

Whose depths are ri<di with many-coloured gems, 

Or rule the realms where ChmgA fhlls in showers, 

Cold on Himila's ice-encrusted brow. 

Chandra. So will it be whilst I retain your favour, 

Whate'er my wish affect — pray you sit. 

C^dd. . (Seated.) Now, YHshala, what means this urgent 
summons! 

Chamdra. To gain the pleasure of your honoured presence. 
Chdd. Enough of this — things do not call thmr servants 
From weighty cates on insufficient grounds : 

Declare the cause. 

Chandra. Your excellen<^s orders 
Inhibiting our festival 
Chdd. For this 

You would reprove me! 

Chaadm. Nay, not so, sir ; 

I merely seek to be informed. 

Chdd. Tis well 

But 'tis a pupil’s duty, to be ready , 

To acquiesce in acts that he may thi^ 

Demand inquiry. 

Chandra. No doubt. But I am snre^ 

The measures that must dsim my acquiescence 
Are not without their reason, and *tis that 
I beg to know. 

Chdd. You rightly judge me, Vfishala; 

ChAdalgrA never actai, even in his dreams, 

Without due motives. 

Chandra. Those I wish to heer. 
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CML Hav« j«m not rud, all pablie acts poMeaa 

A thnefeld aonree, and from the kin^ the miniater, 
Or both eoiyoiiitly, emanate. What I have done 
la done by virtoe of the state I hold ; 

And to inquire of me why I did it, 
la bat to call my judgment or aathoiity 
fri question, and designedly affront me. 
{C^amdragufta iunu awojf at if treaded.) 

{MurieMuad.) 

FirU Baird. lake SMt aahen whitmeaa, autumn bears 
The budding grass,* and like the foul hide wears 
The dun cloads,t scattering from the silrer beams 
Of the bri^t moon — ^that in mid aanre gleams. 

As on his polished brow} — 

Above, below. 

O'er all, they twine ; 

More brilliant than around his neck the line 
Of the skull-woven diaplet ^aee - on hi{^^ 

Yon row of swans saO lang^g through the slgr. 


* Skn is represented with his pefsen powdered irtth the grajieh white 
aahee of hnnit oow-dmig, termed FtNMM, which is oonseqnentlj need in a 
afanilar way hr all the dvbn end mnny of the VaiMaita aaeelka llw 
season of antomn, or that Mlowing the minaie eald to he inveated with a 
similar whitenen^ from the Hta gna% or taeehanm iptmtMeum, with 
which the conntry along the Oangea, and the banks of rivers in general, 
am ovarq^read at this period. This grass grows from ten to flllaonfeet 
UA and thehaae of the flowers is surtonadad with an immense qnsatity 
of brfi^ aUvarcolonred wool whioh whitens all the flelda 
t Part of dioa’e soanty raiment is the sUn of andephantk or asore pro- 
ps^ of an janra or Titan kiUed ty him nndar that form, and thence 
nasaed €hj4tma. To this the aotunnal dUndq no longer desj^ laden 
w|th the dews of a tropical eUmatq'aor yet whoUy diaoharcid of their 
wiltOMk are not unaptly oomparod. 

t dim, as hu baon menttoned on varloas ennialniis, weais the eresesnt 
maen upon his fotehasd. 

I Ansddassof skuliaadonsthoneakoldiaBlnUstitiiflofonDn 
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The Godhead’s pearly smile.* — ^May Autamiiit dad 
In SMs semblance, thus like him make glad 
The hearts of men. May VishMs shrinking g^ce 
Tidd peace and joy — as, waking from his trance, 

His opening eyes are daszled by the rays 

From lamps diving that blaze 

And from the gems 

Fhat bum upon their stems ; 

rhose eyes, that with long slumber red. 

Ambrosial tear-drops shed. 

As pillowed on his snake-couch mid the deep 
He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep. 

Suond Bofd. Shall monarchs mighty o’er innumerous bands 
Allow their slaves their bests to disobey 1 
Shall the gaunt Hon suffer puny hands 
To rend his talons and his fangs awayf 
Is that god-given strength to be reviled 
From Brahmd that proceeds. 

And upon earth on kings alone conferred ; 

Or on the monarch of the wild. 

The elephant^ who leads 

Through shady groves and dells his fierce, yet subject 
herd t 

What makes a monarch, not his throne, his crown — 
But men to work his will — ^to tremble at his frown. 

* It is a emioiis eonunoaplsee in Hiadn poetry, to compare a smile to 
ohieets of a white eoknir, originatliig perhaps in the striki^ eontiast be- 
tween the teeth and the eomplezion, which give to the former, when die- 
played in a lan^ additional whit en em. 

t Theaeeaonofdhrai^orthetwonionthsAlMhiaadffdr<ftts(frem8ep- 
temher to Nofomher), which follow the periodieel rains. 

t Attheintervaisof the minor destmetlon of the world, ViMuiMnpn- 
seated as npealng himaelf upon the serpent duka, amidst the waters Iqr 
iHdeh the earth to ofcnnead. HeataotakesanapofloiiraMmthirdnratien 
from the llth of Atkdikm to the 11th of Adrfiihe, or about the middle of 
June to the adddle of October, or from the ttaae the periedieal raiae usaaUly 
eemmeaee tm thefr tenainatioii, and It to to his awdmniBg from thto last 
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ChAL {Meditating.) What do these Btrains importt The first 
conyqrs 

A simple benediction ; but the second 
Has deeper meaning. Ha ! is it e’en so? 

It must be : Bikshasa, thy hfmd is here : 

But ’tis too palpable. GhILfiakya wakes I 
Chandra. Vaihfnari, 

Beward those stanzas with a thousand pieces.* 

Vat. I shall obey your Majesty. 

Chdi. Hold, hold ! YaihinarL {To Chandragapta.) 

What has deserved such prodigal bounty ? 

Chandra. If thus my lightest mood is to be canvassed 
And thwarted by your Excellency, my kingdom 
Is but a prison to me. 

Chdi. It is ever thus 

When monarchs reign with delegated sway. 

If I displease you, take into your hands 
Your own authority. 

Chandra. We shall do so. 

ChM. I am content, and gladly shall return 
To humbler cares. 

Chandra. Yet we would first be told 

Why you forbade the wonted festival? 

Or whether worthier motives prompted you, 

Than the proud thought to contravene our will. 

ChdA. Why deem I wish to contravene your orders? 

What other hands have hung them, as a wreath 
Of newly-gathered fiowers, upon the neck 
Of prostrate princes — those, whose rule extends 
As far as to the boundaries that girt 
The black and tossing waters of the main. 

Chandra. What else could urge you ? 

ChdL I shall inform you. 

ofiottaifi, request the scribe to give you 

* In the oiigiBal, a hondxad thonmnd aiwarBM/ the namber is a 
fsvooiite donation,!^ Is pnt^ In ImI, for aqy eonsidsialile sain. 
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The ecfoll I trasted to his care. 

[EqcU SipAoUard^ and retuma wUh ike jaipw. 
ArtL Tis here, sir. 

Chdd. Your Majesty will please to pay attention. 

(Beads) “ The chieftains late attached to Chandragupta, 
And now deserted to Malayaketu.— 

First, Bhadrabhalfa, governor of the elephants ; 
Purushadatta, master of the horse ; 

Then Hingurita, nephew of the chamberlain ; 

His highness Balagupta, the king's cousin ; 

The tutor of the young prince, B&jasena ; 

The general’s younger brother, BhitgurAya^a ; 

His highness Bohitiksha, prince of M4lwa ; 

And lastly, Vijayavarman, chief by birth 
Of all the warrior tribe.” 

Chandra. Why have they fled } 

Chdd. The masters of the elephants and horse, 

Neglecting their high charge for wine and wassail. 
Had been displaced, and though allowed such means 
As their late rank demanded, such reduction 
But little pleased the chieftains, and th^ left us 
To seek the service of the enemy. 

’Twas avarice urged the nephew of the chamberlain. 
And even your Majesty’s kinsman, to desert : 

They sold thmr faith. The tutor of the prince, 

Whom with most lavish benefits your Majesty 
Had ever recompensed, conceived a dread. 

The bounties showered upon him would ere long 
Be by your hand resumed ; and, to retain 
The wealth he merited so ill, he fled. 

For BhilgurAyafla, friendship of old 
Attadied him to the sire^ and this regard 
Extending to the son; his councils snatdhed 
Malayaketu timely from our grasp. 

Awhfle he tarried ; but of late observing 
Your bigness* poliqr aecured your fries, 
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His conseionB treason mmed him of his peril 
And ooonselled his escape ; he fled, and now 
Is hig^ in fiiTow with'MalaTaketu, 

Who, gratefid for his aid, and in remembrance 
Of that affection whidi he showed his fiither. 

Has nominated him his minister. 

The Prince of Idilwa, and the Kshattrija chiefs 
Disdained the elevation of jour kin 
To tank competing with thrir own, and hence 
Their flight. Your doubts ate now, I tms^ removed. 

Chandra. And yet methinks ’tie strange — ^the principles 
That influenced these nobles known so wdl. 

Nought was devised to stop their purposed flight. 

Chdd. What means could prudent policy suggest! 

Favour already had been tried in vain, 

And vainly would have bribed their foture faith ; * 
While force had brought your new-got power in peril, 
Opposed to their adherents, joined by those 
Who lurk the covert enemies of your reign. 

Tis well thqr are from hence — ^but thus assisted. 

And fhrther aided by barbaric hosts, 

Malayaketu purposes to march 
And storm us in our capital Is this 
A time for frivolous merriment! — a time 
To muster men, repair our diattered walls, 

To toil in arms, not idle in festivity. 

Chandra. I marvel much, that foresight so profound 
As still your counsris evidence, allowed 
The only cause of all these cauaeleaB feats, 

Malayaketu, to esaq^ our power. 

CSh(M. Wl^ needed it prevention! Our sole means 
To oouuterchedc his fligjht, had been to cast 
His person into bonds, or to have yielded him. 

As plighted to his site, your kingdom’s moiety. — 

* This psassgs Is oomprsasad, the edglBal agtia paitieolaiisbg aatii 
iadlvMeaL 
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tbraldom had exposed ns to men's censare, 

For Tioknoe and deep ingiatitnde : 

And to hat little pnxpose had oar hands 
Bemoved the moantain monardi firom his daim. 
Had we conceded empiie to his son. — 

These reasons moved me to permit his fii^^t. 
Chamdra. And yet yon saffered, seemingly nnnoted. 

The stay of BAkshasa witiiin onr capital. 

CMif. I woald not give it public note. Ss friends 
Were many, of fiddity approved, 

Devoted to his will, inflexibly attached 
Qy his own worth and by long service to him. 

All, too, that dierished Nanda’s memory. 

Made common caose with him, and his vast wealth 
Secured adherents nomerons and brave. 

Provided with these hostile means, he long 
Maintained a dangerous ferment in the capital. 

But like a barbed arrow from a wound 
^y dexterous dd^t extracted, he was driven 
At length to quit the dty, and remote, 

Wage an avowed and less alarming enmity. 
Chandra. Why not arrested and by force detainedt 
Chdd. The act had led to Uood — and Bikshasa 
Had perished in the desperate attempt 
To make him captive livings or had wrougiht 
Escape Ity the destmotion of your friends : 

Either alike to be lamented. No i 
Tis craft that snares the monarch of the woods. 
And stratagem alone must win ns Btkahasa 
(Sandra. Tui ahrewdty argued, but the truth is dear. 
And you most own in Btkshasa a master. 
Althongli the city was our own, this foe 
Abandoned niothia home; treading diadainfalty 
Upen ear vsty threats, he edieed bade 
Onr s ia moeensdionts of triumph with de fl a n es^ 
And laughed all thieata ond stratagems to seom. 
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Oh ! n<me hat thooe who boaat nnqaflstioned worth 
Deserro oar trost — not the mere psrtial fiiend% 
Whooi ptoeperoos fate attadtes to onr caoM. 

CMJL ’Twere wise in yoa to pveyonr trnat toBAkahasa; 
who would drive yoa firom yoar throne^ as I 
Expdled the sons of Nanda, — who would raise 
Malayaketa to that throne, where 1 
Have seated you. 

Chandfo. rTis &te I thank — ^no mortal — ^for my seeptre. 

Chdd. Illiberal and nngratefal I Who but 1 

Vowed and achieved the downfall of my foes t 
Whose hand but mine unloosed these angry locks 
Portending wrath and fiitet What other arm 
Destroyed inexorable all the race 
Of Nanda, o’er a hundred kings supreme % 

Like beasts I felled them ; and this vaunted statesman. 
This BAkshasa, looked on. 

From numerous pyres, and undistarbed, the smoke 
Spread a longvril of douds beneath the sky, 

And blurred the li|^t of day ; expectant flights 
Of vultores hovering o’er the darkness, clapped 
Thor wings with hope^ urd gibbeting spectres snufiSed, 
Exoltingly, the eriialarions borne 
Aloft by flames, whose sollen flerceness fed 
Upon the marrow and the flesh of kings. 

Cdiandra. The bailees race of Nanda were destrc^ed 
By adverse destiny. 

CMd. Thus, shallow mortals 

Ascribe whatever ill betide to ftte. 

Chandra. Wise men refrain from i^ vaunts. 

ChU. Enbo^f 

I understand you. Yrishala, you sedc 
To trample on me as a slave. My hand 
Ebiries to set nqr braided lodes at libecty, 

And my impatient foot again woidd ataiiq^ 

The eonflnnation of a second vow.~ 
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Beware how you arouse those slumbering flames 
That Nanda's fall has scarcdy yet appeased. 

Chamdra. (Apart.) Is he indeed incensed I Methinks the earth 
Shakes, apprehensive of his tread, recalling 
The trampling dance of Budra; from his eye. 
Embrowned with lowering wrath, the angry drops 
Bedew the trembling lashes, and the brows 
Above'are curved into a withering frown. 

Chad. Here break we off ; I will no more contend. 

If Btkshasa be better worthy trust. 

If he be my superior give him this. 

(Throws down his ministerial dagger.)* 

This is indeed his triumph 1 Well he knew, 

Could he remove Chttiakya, he should soon 
Achieve a victory over Maurya’s son. 

His ends are s3l accomplished : the dissension 
He sought to rouse has risen. Yet, miscreant, yet 
Thy scheme malign shall only yield thee shame I 

[Exit. 

Chandra. Yaihfnari, apprise our courts the Br&hman 
Ch4&akya is dismissed, and we ourselves 
Henceforth conduct the functions of the state. 

VaL (Apart.) Ch4flakya out of office ! this is strange : 

Not mine, however, to condemn His Majesty. 

’Tis a sufficient fault in any minister 
To be dismissed. The elephant is termed 
A vicious beast who frequent quits his path, 

Although his awkward driver goads him from it 

Chandra. What do you murmur f 

Vai. Nothings your Majesty. I but observed, 

That now your Majesty is king indeed. [EetU. 

Chandra. (Apart.) Our own immediate followers deceived. 
My great precqvtor’s project cannot falL 


• ns oiigiBdlisBsimpty, weapon, Adsggorof apsrlMIsr 

wsapoB, kowsfsr, ia nodsm Hindu souitSi 


•hspeisthsoasial 
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(AhmA) ffodofctaxA, this wearisome contention 
Has quite o’erpowered me— lead me to my dhamber. 
{Apart) Although ’tis in obedience to his will 
I have put on this show of disrespect. 

My mind is ill at ease. 

Oh, how can those, who have indeed provoked 
The awfiil anger of their sacred guide. 

Survive the tenors of sudi dread displeasure ! 

{JEscetmi. 


KSD OF THE TBIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 


The Hottsb of RAkahaba. 

Enter Coubibr. 

A bundled yojama and more, out and back af^, tu« no 
digbt matter, and no one would have tbouj^t of audi a thinj^ 
only that my maatet'a commands were peremptory to travel 
without stopping. Now, then, to the minister's residence. 
Holloal where is the warder, to apprize his Excellency that his 
courier Karabhaka, like a camel in speed, has returned from 
i^Malipntta t — What ho 1 

Enter Wabden. 

Gtently, gently, my fnend ! — ^his Excellency, exhausted with 
&tigue and watching is troubled with a violent headache, and 
is not yet risen — so, wait awhile, till I find an opportunity of 
informing him you are returned. 

Ccwr. Very well, take your own time. [Exeunt. 

RAkshasa discovered on his eaueh—Sedcaia-Ddsu 
ade^ on a chair. 

Edk It will not be — sleep files me — ^nor the diange 
Of night or day short intermission brings 
From wakeful care ; whilst fate continues adverse 
And aids the crooked projects of Ch&fiakya. 

Such tadc is mine as on dramatic bard 
Devolves — to fix the object of tiie action. 

Develop fitting inddents, nprear 

Fruit une]q[>ected firom sdf-pregrumt seed% 

Dilate^ condense^ petpler^ and last rednee 
The various'aets to one aaqndous does. 
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JSIbIm' Wabdsn. 

Glory to your Excellenoy ! * 

Bik. Your news I 

War. The courier, Karabhaka, from PMalipntra is retomed, 
and is desirous of being admitted to your presence. 

BAL Hast^ bid him enter; 

War. (Without and returns.) He is here, sir. 

Bdk. You are welcome — sit. 

Cow. As you command. [2%^ retire. 

Enter an Ateendant on Maiagakeiu, hearing a staff. 

Stand apart: stand out of the way. Know you not, my 
masters, the vulgar are not admitted to the sight of kings and 
BrAhmans of high rank. Out of the way 1 — ^his Highness the 
Prince Malayaketu approaches, on his road to visit the minister 
RAkshaaa, who is indisposed. Away, away ! [Exit. 

Enter Malatakbtu with BHAoTTRAvAiiA and an Attendant. 

Mat. Nine months have o’er us passed, since that sad day 
My father perished, and his spirit still asks 
His funeral honours — ^the revenge 1 vowed. 

But which, scarce meriting the form of man, 

I hesitate to pay. To heat the breast. 

To rend the vesture^ to discard all ornament, 

To scatter ashes on the humbled head. 

And utter groans and righs, — ^these ate the shows 
Of feminine despair, to be exacted 
From the afflicted partners of my foes, 

As a fit offering to my &ther's ghost. 

This were a proof of filial grief and love^ 

And still vrithhdd, admits no more delay. 

1 will take up the brave man’s load, and tread 
The fatal path my dre has gone, or dry 

* Than is sune inansplaloas Jaxteposltlca of arpriiMlOM.lMW betwsea 
lHlstiiii and the dooAoepsr, wUeh eaaaot wall be traadatad evoa if 
worth faawalatiiiffi 
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My mothei's tean, exchanged for bitter diowera 
The wives of danghtered enemies shall died. 

Jiljali, let the princes who attend us 
Here halt awhile ; alone, we would recdre, 

And unannounced, the wdcome of our minuter. 

(Speakmg as to persons toiAoiU.) 

Princes-and potentates, his Highness orders 
That none dull follow him ; here halt awhile. 

(To the Prinee) 

They have obeyed, sir, and like ocean’s waves. 

Pass not the bounds assigned. The steed short-reigned 
Curves his proud neck and paws the passive air. 

As if to spurn the does : the stately dephant 
Stops sudden, and the music of his hdls 
Is on the instant mute. 

JfdL You and my train 

Fall off, and none but Bhagniiyada 
Attend me to the minister. 

J4taU. Your Highness is oboyed. [JSsit mth feiHowers. 

MoL My valued Mend, the nobles who have late 
Abandoned Chandragupta, and transferred 
To us their foith and service, have dedined 
The nudiation of our minuter mifliaM. ; 

And rather by die surety of our general 
Proffer thdr fealty. Thqr justify 
Their from CSiandn^pta, that th^ found him 
The puppet of hu minister Chiiakya, 

Whosearn^gant sway th^ longer scorn to broo^ 

And therefore with their folkwers withdrew 
From an unworthy lord, to choose as worthier 
Their plighted troth. ^Hiis I can comprehend; 

But that th^ dionld refose the guarantee 
Of one so wiae^ so brave, and so q^’^roved 
A aarvanb and aMend asH^diaaa, 

Does aonuiwhaty I conftaB, move my snrpriae. 

Bkig. And yet methink^ their motives are not hard 
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To acMi, and hajdy may be thus expounded. 

’Tia tnie^ tint BAkahaaa has ever aeemed 

Your ffigbneea^ fiutbAil ftiend ; bat tie well known, 

GbAAa]^ u the object of hia enmity, 

Not Chandiagapta. Should, then, the prinoe 
Diacard the han^ty miniater, no more 
Might Btkahaaa affect yoar Highneaa^ intereata. 

Nay, ’tia aomuaed, ahoold aach event betide, 

That from the love he beara the atodc of Nanda, 

Of which thia Chandragupta ia a adon. 

He may be tempted to deaert oar canae 
And join the enemy, who, in regard 
Of old hereditary tiea,* no doubt, 
gladly welcome Btkahaaa again. 

In prudent fear of auch viciaaitude, 

Theae valiant chieftaina have declined the aurety 
Of BAkahasa, Icat from hia veering frith 
Thdr own fidelity become auapected. 

’Tia thua that I concdve of their objectionai 
Mol. ’Ha plouaibly interpreted. — ^Letnaon 
And aeek the minister. 

BhAg, Thia is his dwelling : 

So please your Highness enter. 

KIkshasa and the Coukkr— Malataketu and Bhaovba- 
YA^f A behiad and vnobserved. 

Rdk. Now tell me, friend, you went to Knanmapur, 

And saw the bard to whom you were addressed f 
Ccvr. I did, air. 

MaL They talk of Kusumapur. Hold bock awhile, 

And listen to them nnobaerved ; for courtiera 
Dieguise nnwdcome truths, when to thdr masters 

* The histofjr of modem ladia, and the leeoida of ioaetipUoaa some 
eeBtnries baeh, ahoir that the ofioe of iBinlater was freqnently hereditaiy, 
and that the Uitea of king and premier lu eoliateially throngh aevoral 
genentiona It is this eonneetion to vhieh the oitgiaal refeia. 
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They bear intdligence, bat when in private 
They speak their honest thoughts. 

Bdk, And have we speeded % 

Cour. Such is your Grace's fortune. 

Bdk. How f — ^let me hear. 

Cour. Agreeably to your Excellency’s commands, I set off 
with all speed for Kusumapur; there finding Stanakalasa the 
Bard, I communicated to him my instructions. 

JBdk, Proceed. 

Caur, It so chanced, that at the period of my arrival, Chan- 
dragupta, purposing to win popularity with the citizens, issued 
orders that the autumnal festival should be held with usual 
celebration. The gratifying tidings spread rapidly throughout 
the capital, and the people welcomed it with as much rapture 
as a man feels when he meets with a kinsman. 

Bdk Alas ! lamented Nanda, moon of monarchs. 

How, reft of thee, diould autumn’s moonlight shed* 
Delight upon the nations) — ^What ensued) 

Caur. Whilst the expectation of the people was at its height, 
the festival was suddenly prohibited by the villainous ChAfiakya, 
much to their disappointment; and Stanakalasa availed himself 
of this opportunity to recite some stanzas, calculated to rouse 
Chandragupta’s indignation. 

Bdk. ’Twas seasonably dona The seed is sown. 

And in due time shall bear the fruit Of discord. 

The very vulgar brook impatiently 
The sudden interruption of their pastimes ; 

And shall a king, of nature uncontrolled, 

And spirit lofty as his state, submit 
To such degrading check) impossible 1 
He must and wiU resent it. — ^Pray proceed. 

Cbur. Chandragupta was highly incensed at this opposition 
to his commands, and after bestowing many praises on your 
Ezcdlency’s merits, he dismissed Chfifiakya from his station. 

* The original has some quibbling upon the words Chandra and Chan* 
diaiwa, the moon and its nature, or Chandragupta and moon-like lustre. 

YOU n. O 
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Mai, {Behind^ Indeed, does Ghandragnpta prize so high 
The worth of Bfikshasat 
Bhdg. He shows much less 

The rate at which he holds it, by his praise. 

Than by his thus discarding so abruptly 
His minister Ghfi^akya. 

RdJc. Tet, methinks. 

The prohibition of a popular festival 
Were insufficient reason to excite 
The wrath implacable of Ghandragnpta 
Towards Ghfidakya. 

Mol. It is enough, methinks— 

Why seeks he other motives f 
Bhdg, He opines, 

GhAi&akya were too wise to be displeased 
With Ghandragupta for a trivial cause, 

And that the prince would scarce prove so ingrate 
To one whom he may thank for his dominion, 

As to forget the deference that is due 
To his preceptor ; therefore, if the breach 
Be cureless, it must spring from graver source. 

Couf, There were other causes, your Excellency, that moved 
Ghandragupta to wrath. 

Bdk, What were theyl 

CauT, The escape of the prince Malayaketu, and the evasion 
of your Excellency, with both which the prince reproached 
Ghdiiakya. 

Bdk, {To Sakata-DAsa,) 

What, ho ! my friend, awake, awake^ we triumph : 

1 have my hand on Ghandragupta now.* 

6ak, (Awaking,) Howl are your family arrived, your friend 
Ghandana-Dfis at freedom, and the rest 
Escaped from apprehension ( 

Bhdg, (Apart.) It is true — 

They now indeed are free firom all anxiety. 

* The expression is liteially, he Is now nnder my hand. 
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Jfol. I have my hand on Chandragupta now’’ — 

What should these words of B&kshasa import 1 
Bh&g. What else, but that Chidakya now removed, 

He counts the regency of Chandragupta 
Already in his grasp t 
Bjik. Heard you, my friend, 

Whither the minister, dismissed, retired 1 
Chur. At present, sir, he remains in PAfaliputra. 

B4k, He has not sought the forest dwelling then? 

What ! does he meditate another vow? 

Chur. It was rumoured, that he purposed to depart and 
nd his days in the woods. 

Bok, I deem this little probable. 

What think you, fnend ? (Zb Sakatn-Ddsa.) Will he, who 
so resented 

Bemoval from his seat, though by a king. 

Who like an earthly Indra ruled, commanded, 

Patient endure expulsion from authority 
By one whom he himself created king? 

Mai. What is to him ChAiiakya’s forest dwelling? 

Bhdg. Methinks ’tis much — ^he holds his aim secure, 

As long as lives ChAdakya far removed 
From Chandragupta. 

&ak. {To Bdkshasa.) What need for further doubt ? 

It cannot be that Maurya, who has placed 
His foot on prostrate kings, and proudly trod 
On moony diadems, should bear contempt 
And insult from a servant ; and thou^ Ch&fiakya 
Be of obdurate temperament, he knows 
What pains one vow has cost him, and may pause 
Ere he again indulge his fiery nature 
To weig^ the turns of ever slippery fortune. 

Bdk. You riskily judge— I will be satisfied. 

Oo, lead this faithful messenger within, 

And let him taste repose. 

SaklOuHohey. [SxUwiAOmiar. 
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JSdi. Now to the prince. 

(Gainer heismeiby Malayaketu and BhXgurXya]$a advancing.) 
Mol, Behold him here, my lord. 

I come to save your Excellency trcuble. 

RdJc. To do me honour. Please your highness sit. 

Mol. I trust the indisposition that orewhile 
Afflicted you is now subdued. 

Rdk. Impossible, 

Until the style of Highness, howe’er graced 
By your high bearing, be exchanged for that 
Of Migesty, more fitted to your worth. 

Mol. Tis long 

Your Excellency has promised such a change 
Is feasible — ^when will it be effected t 
We gather here a formidable host^ 

Who burn to march against the foe. 

Rdk. Proceed. 

The hour is come — conduct them forth to conquest. 
Mol. What are our hopes — ^what tidings of the enemy % 

Rdk. He has sustained a heavy blow. 

Mol. Explain. 

Rdk. Discord has risen ’twixt the prince and minister, 

And severs Chandragupta from Chdfiakya. 

Mai. No mighty loss, methinks, to lose a minister. 

Rdk. To other princes none — but a main wound 
To Chandragupta. 

Mai. Less to him than others. 

Rdk. How sot 

Mai. The proud deportment of Ch4fiakya 
Excited general disaffection. Now, 

He gone, the minds of men will reassume, 

With whetted zeal, affection to their prince. 

Rdk. Not so — ^there are two parties in the state, 

The friends of Chandragupta or of Nanda. 

The arrogance of drifiakya may have proved 
Distasteful to the former; to the latter 
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It nought imported. They beheld alone 
The base ingratitude of Ghandragupta, 

Who could abet and aid the murderous plot, 

That his own kinsmen and his benefactors 
Consigned to death. For this their scorn and hate 
Pursue him unrelenting, though he boast 
The name and sway of king, and though the many 
Conceal their sentiments, whilst unassured 
Of safety from his power. Let them observe 
A prince of potency ^vance his arms 
Against the tyrant, they will not be tardy 
To join hifl banners, and proclaim their enmity 
By overt acts. Such they behold in you. 

Their hope and their protector, and already 
They frequent seek asylum in your tents. 

Mai, Yet, is the minister’s disgrace the sole 
Inducement to advance t I apprehend • 

There may be other reasons. 

Bdk, Such there are : 

But this the chief. 

Mol, Has Chandragupta none 

Among his servants, able to supply 
The vacant charge) or if upon himself 
He take the load, may he not still defy ust 

Bdk, He cannot. 

Mai, How so t 

Bdk, Be pleased, sir, to take note : 

The weighty cares of state are jointly borne 
By ministers and kings — or kings alone. 

Not so with Chandragupta: inexpert 
Of worldly business, he devolved all diaige 
Upon his minister-^^ll in aU to him. 

As to a blind man is his trusty guide. 

Fortune, impatient of divided pains, 

Must, where a king and minister dispute 
Her fimnixa, one for other wholly fly. 
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And the unpractised prince, who nothing knows 
Of kingly rule, can no more hope to govern 
His empire with prosperity, deprived 
Efficient counsel, than the babe receive 
Due nutriment, denied his nurse’s breast. 

Mai. {Apart.) ’Tis well 1 am not so dependent. {Aloud.) Yet, 
To an invader, you must be aware, 

Some weightier motives need, than the dismissal 
Of the most sapient minister. 

Bdk. In this 

There needs no more. But let your highness weigh 
These circumstances also, which concur 
To urge your march — ^your forces are collected ; 
Yourself, the heir legitimate of kings ; 

Your adversary but a base usurper. 

His very capital is hostile to him. 
lu me you have — {dieeking himself) a fSEuthful guide at 
least; 

And all appliances and means to boot 
Provided ; nought remains but your command. 

Mol. Then let us march. Our mighty elephants 

Shall drink the Soan’s dark waves, and echo back 
The roaring of its waters — spread through the groves 
That shade its bordering fields, intenser gloom; 

And faster than the undermining torrent, 

Hurl its high banks into the boiling stream ; 

Then rolling onwards like a line of clouds 
That girts in rain and thunder Yindhya’s peaks. 
Environ with portentous storm the city, 

And lay its proud walls level with the ground. 

[Esit with Bh&gurdyada. 

Bdk. Whowaitsi 

E flier Attendant. 

Whatever soothsayer* attend, 

* A bdief in Jodiolal astndogy has prmiled throngheut the East from 
the earliest periods on record to the present day. 
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Command approach. 

{The Attendant goes out and returns,) 

So please you, sir, the Bauddha mendicant 

Is here. 

Jxdh A BauddJM, mendicant the first encountered ! * 

Att, ’Tis Jivasiddhi, sir. 

Rdk. Let him assume a not revolting semblance. 

And bid him enter. 

(rAe Attendant goes out and returns vAth JIvasiddhi, a 
KshapaAaJca,) 

Jim. The precepts of the holy Saints t should ever be 
• obeyed. 

By virtue of whose cooling drugs is passion’s heat 
allayed: 

Whose healing skill a bitter portion here on earth has 
given. 

That afterwards a sweet succeed, and man find health in 
heaven. 

May the faithful ever know 

Virtuous increase here below. 

Bdk. Now tell me. Sage, — is this a day auspicious 

For men to undertake a distant journey? 

Jiva. {A fier meditation.) 

The aspects are viewed. . 

The conjanctionB are good : 

* An unlucky omen ; to deprecate n hich is the purpose of BAshasa's 
next epeech. 

t Of the ArhaiU By ibis and by his salutation of Advaka addressed to 
thoee whom he qpeaks to, it is dear that, although the author calls this 
ehaimeter a Ktiuipadaka^ a Bauddha mendicant, he means a Jama. The 
Baaddha aalutationis Vpdsaha or BticMAcyvdMAa, worshipper of Buddha (see 
MHMdududiihd.) Aiil«^iBtlmgenerietermofthe/aiaaUity,andAfvalai- 
dhammaMohdhkiw AdoakordhamaM^ 

in one place, is still the ordinary salutation a or leligioua Jain, proffera 

tothe laity. Fromtheintroduetionof the /otar the antiquity of the drama 
cannot be reiy great. The mendicant speaks it is said by 
the oommentator : it diilhni not much from Mdoadhsu 
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Or by noon will decline 
The Star thaVs malign. 

But the way must go forth 
To the South from the North, 

Ae the full moon is bright 
In the East on the right. 

And the Sun sinks to rest 
On the left in the West ; 

Whilst Virgo displays 
Before you her rays, 

And Mercury hies 
To her house in the skies ; 

And in front too appears 
The pale gleaming star, 

That spreads through the spheres 
Fear, famine, and war. 

Rdk. The day, as reckoned by the moon, I find. 
Is unpropitious. 

Jtva, And what of that ? The day no more 
Than one is counted — ^planets, four : 

And mansions are thrice twenty told 
And four. If friendly these, be bold ; 

For save when through the dark eclipse 
The moon with difiiculty slips, 

The lunar influence shall bestow 
Whatever you seek, where’er you go.* 

Rdk. Consult with other learned soothsayers — 


* The istrologlcsl purport of these passages ean scarcely be made intel- 
ligible without conrersancy with the original system. It is considered 
IsTOurable to set out on a journey when certain divisions of the lunar day or 
KaranHaM do not occur, and when the moon is rising on the one hand, and the 
sun setting on the other, and when the Xapiia, or point of rising of Mercuiy 
in that portion of the ^diac appropriated to Virgo, occurs in front of the 
traveller. Bdkshasa objects that it is the day of full moon, which as well as 
the 6th, 8th, and 12th lunar days, are considered unpropitious. The astro- 
loger replies, that it is decidedly so only when an eclipse occurs^ and that 
if other aspe^ are propitious the jonmey may be undertaken. 
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Jim. Not I. — Do you consult them,* I shall go home. 

Bdk. Nay, be not offended. 

Jim. 1 know of no offence — but some one does. 

Bdk. Whol 

Jim. Fate, who drives you blindfold on your way. 

To join the foe, and your own friends betray. 

[Exit. 

Bdle. {To the servant.) See — ^what is the hour? 

Att. Near sunset, sir. 

Pdk. Indeed — so near the time, when, like the slaves 
That fly a lord whom foriune has abandoned, 

The trees that cast their shadows at the dawn 
With* servile speed before the rising sun, 

Now tuni them backward from his downward course. 

[E.reunt. 

* This reply has nothing strange to those who know the sturdy self-im- 
portance of Hindu ascetics, and especially of the Yatis, when of any consi- 
deration with their own sect. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 


The Camp of Malayaketu. 

ErUcr Siddhahthaka {with a letter and paeJeet). 

The creeper of GhAAakya’s policy will put forth fniit nn- 
floubtedly, watered as it is with the dews of wisdom, shed by 
the clouds of place and time.^ — ^This letter is entrusted to me 
by the illustrious statesman, signed with the seal of K/iksliasa, 
and this packet with the ornament he presented to me is scaled 
w’itli the same. With these 1 will return to PAfaliimtra. 
(Goimj — stops,) How ! a heretic approaches this way — an un- 
propitious encounter ! It cannot now be helped ; I will 
counteract its effects by looking at the sun. 

Enter Jivasiddhi. 

All glory be paid to the Arhats^ who show 
The only true path to perfection below. 

Sid. Soothsayer, I salute you. 

Jim. Be of good faith, my son, for in hand 
Designs thou hast tliat faith demand ; 

A task &s full of fear and pain 
As tra^rersing the boundless main. 

Sid. How do you know I 

Jim. That which I know I know, and thou 
Upon a journey travellest now ; 

Such purpose thy appearance shows ; 

What else, that letter will disclose. 

Sid. As it seems you know my intention, and that I am 

* This metaphorical stjleis not natural to the eomposltioiiB of thepsriod 
to which the drama belongs : the Hindus were perhaps beginning to borrow 
it from their, nrighbonrs. 
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travelling to another country, tell me, I beg of you, whether 
this be a lucky day. 

Jiva, What, think'st thou, that thy shaven pate 
May from the planets learn its fate ? 

Sid, You know ; so speak at once. If it be lucky, I will go; 
if not, I will tarry. 

Jtva. It unpropitious is to steal 

From hence without the prince’s seal. 

Sid, How so ? 

Jiva, I will tell you in plain words. It was lately free to all 
to pass at pleasure to and from the camp, but now we approach 
Kusamapura, no person is allowed ingress or egress without a 
passport signed by Bhdgur^yafia with the prince’s seal. If you 
have such, proceed ; if not, hide yourself close, or you will be 
seized by the guard, and brought back bound hand and foot. 

Sid, You do not know, I fancy, that I am the friend of his 
Excellency the minister R&kshasa. Who shall, stop, me, though 
I have not a pass) 

Jlva, The friend of the devil you may be,* it weighs nought : 
there is no other means of going forth but the prince’s seal. 

Sid, How, then, can I effect my purpose ) 

Jiva, I trust you may succeed, go on — I shall to Bhdgur«^yada, 
and solicit a passport for myself to go hence to Pdfaliputra. 

\Sxeu7d severally, 

A Pavilion near Malayakbtxj’s Tent. 

Enter BhIgurAyai^a and Attendant. 

Bhdg, Ch&dakya’s policy is most surprising, 

And whether he succeed or foil, improve 
Success or screen discomfiture, extract 
Fair fruit from seeds sown in ungrateful soil, 

He proves himself the statesman, and still triumphs 
As sure and irresistible as fate. 

* The Utenl phrase is, friend of or Pi^tfcAd^those words im- 

plying literally a fiend, a goblin. 
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Bring me a seat here, BhAsura, the Prince 
Commands me to attend in his pavilion : 

Should any seek my signet, ^ve them entrance. 

AtL I shall observe, sir. 

[Eseil Attendant 

BMg, It grieves me much, this prince, whose honest thoughts 
Affect me with regard, should from me reap 
Requital so unmeet as treacherous friendship. 

And yet what else is in my gift? Who owns 

Dependence on another, must resign 

All claim of kindred, friends, the world’s esteem, 

And equal weigh disgrace or reputation. 

He sells his soul for perish.^ble treasure, 

Does as he’s bid, nor longer has the privilege 
To scan the difference betwixt right and wrong. 

Maiayaketu enters behind wWi VijayX, an Attendant. 

Mol. These doubts of RAkshasa perplex me strangely : 

And whether I may venture to rely 

Upon his faith, Ch&Aakya now dismissed 

From Maurya’s entertainment, or it be 

More prudent to regard him as an enemy 

Hereafter dangerous, alternate moves 

Conflicting thoughts, ’midst which my understanding 

Whirls like a potter’s wheel, nor finds 

A point on which to settle in decision. 

Where shall I meet with BhAgurAyaAa 1 

Vij. So please your highness, yonder he sits, 

Engaged in granting passports to those persons 
Whose business calls them from the camp. 

Afal. Approach him ^ntly, 

His head is downward dropped, and with his hands 
He veils his eyes, as if in meditation. 

Enter Attendant. 

So please your Excdlency, a mendicant requests admission 
for a pass. 
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Bhdg. Let him enter. 

{Attendant goes mt and returns with JIvasiddhi.) 

Jiva. Believer,* may you know increase of virtue ! 

Bhdg, (Apart) How, JIvasiddhi, the friend of lUkshasal 
(Aloud.) Sage, I salute you. 

Jiva. May your virtue prosper. 

Bhdg. You go hence, I deem, on Bdkshasa’s affairs? 

Jiva. Not so ; I quit this place that I may hear 
His name no more. 

Bhdg. How now ! what grave offence 

Against the seer has B^hasa committed ? 

Jiva. None against me ; 

But I repent me of my past misdeeds. 

Bhdg. Bepent of past misdeeds ! You much excite 
My marvel. 

Mol. (Behind.) And mine too. 

Bhdg. I wish to hear 

The secret import of your words. 

Mai. So I. 

Jiva. I cannot utter things so all unfit 
To be made known. 

Bhdg. The deeper seems the mystery. 

The more my need to hear its explanation. 

Jiva. There is no mystery, but much of shame. 

Bhdg. If there be nought mysterious, speak the truth. 

Jiva. I will not. 

Bhdg. Then expect no passport from me. 

Jiva. Perforce then I must make disclosure. — Hear ! 
Dwelling at PAt'aliputra, I contracted. 

Though poor, an intimacy with B&kshasa, 

At the same season when his craft employed 
The poison-maid his secret instrument 
To work the murder of the mountain king. 

* SdvaddaA dhamma-viddhi hodu^ for SrdvedM-dharwM-vriddhi^ hhavaHu. 
r^yaka is properly a hearer, but is applied to the Jains. 
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Mai. My sire destroyed by B^hasa, and not, 

As I have still imagined, by Gh&£akya ! 

Jlva. I after shared his fortunes, when ere long 
I was exiled the city by Ch&£akya~ 

But now, with his own policy engrossed, 

He plans some scheme by which I may be banished 
From life. 

BMg. Yet, hitherto, the rumour runs. 

The murderous act was by Ch^iiakya wrought^ 

Not B^kshasa — ^its object, to evade 
The resignation of the pledged gratuity 
For friendly aid, a moiety of the kingdom. 

Jiva. (Covenn^ his ears.) Mark me, believer — to this hour 
GhaAakya, 

Knows not the venomed maid, even by name. 

Bhdg. I seal your passport (seals it ) ; but attend me now. 

To bear these matters to his highness. 

Mol. 1 am here ; 

And with deep-wounded ear have overheard 
A friend impart — what better had become 
An enemy’s tongue. My father's hapless fate 
To-day o’erwhelms me with redoubled anguish. 

Jim. (Apart.) The prince has overheard me ! then 
I gmn my object. 

[Eidt. 

Mai. Oh most unkind return ! My father's heart 
Was wholly B^kshasa’s — of him, he said. 

With confident energy, this is my friend, 

And to this friend he owea his fall I so wept 
By all our house, entrusted to the care 
Of this deceitful fiend. O B^hasa 1 
Thy devilish nature fits well to thy name. 

Ebdg. (Apart) We must beware, the life of BAlrahasa 
Is not imperilled by the prince’s fury- — 

Such are our master's most precise injunctions. 

(Aloud.) Bepress this agitation, sir — ^be calm j 
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Be pleased to sit, and listen to the counsel 
Your friend and servant would presume to offer. 

MuX. Speak on, my friend. 

BhAg. Then please your highness, think, 

That those who govern kingdoms must compute 
Of friend, or foe, or neutral, as suggested 
By princi];)les of state and not the pleas 
Of private feeling, which teach love or hate 
To ordinary men. The aim of Bakshasa 
Was first to crown Sarvarthasiddlii ; but 
To this, your father, as a mightier prince 
Than Chandragupta, was the main impediment, 

And thence the deadlier foe. Such cause of enmity 
Admitted as of weight, the act of B^kshasa 
Was prudent policy, not vulgar crime. 

Again, consider, sir : 

Wisdom political turns foes to friends, 

And changes friends to foes ; like a new birth, 

It razes out all memoiy of past deeds. 

Which to remember nought advantages. 

As utterly as if they were, indeed. 

The long-past actions of a former being. 

Then for events gone by, let B&kshasa 
Escape your censure, or at least forbear him 
Until the realm of Nanda be your own. 

No more of need to your success, he then 
May be disposed of as your highness pleases. 

Mai. So be it as you counsel — ^you judge wisely : 

His death or bondage might alarm our followers. 

And make our triumph doubtful. 

EiaJUr AN Officer. 

Off. Victory to your highnessl The captain of the guard 
reports that a man has been apprehended attempting to retire 
secretly from the camp, and on his person this letter was 
found — will it please your highness to examine himt 
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Mol. Bring him in. 

[Exit OJficer and reenters with SiddArthaka. 
Sid. {To himself.) Praise be to mother Fidelity, animating her 
children in virtue, and turning their faces away from faults. 
Off. This is the man, 

Bh^. Who should this be f — ^a stranger, or the servant 
Of any of our host J 
Sid. A servant, sir, 

A humble follower of the minister. 

Bhdg. Why sought you, then, thus covertly to quit 
The camp without the prince’s seal? 

Sid: I went 

Upon affairs requiring speed. 

Bh&g. So urgent, 

That for their need, his highness’ strict commands 
Were disregarded? 

Mol. Look at the paper ! 

Bhdg. It bears in truth the seal of lUkshasa. 

Mol. Efface it not, and let me hear the letter. 

Bhdg. “ All greeting, and as fits from whence and whom 
“ It comes, to him for whom these news arc meant. 

“ The expulsion of our adversary proves 
“ The truth of one whose words are ever true. 

The season is propitious now to show 
“ The promised kindness, and discharge the price 
That buys the plighted transfer of attachment. 

Then will these friends bo ours, and strenuous join 

To overturn the mansion, where till now 

They have sought refuge. To requite such service, 

“ We must remind you, though no doubt ’tis needless, 
To call to recollection their conditions. 

Some stipulate domains, some gold, and some 
Demand the elephants and spoils of war. 

** The three invaluable jewels sent 
Have been received, and in return unworthy, 

« This offering comes, perhaps not wholly valueless. 
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to enhance its worth, Siddhtotha bean, 

^ In words, what else may claim your confidence.” 

MdL What can this dark q^istle meant 
Mdg. Siddhirthakal 

Who sends this letter! 

SUL I do not know, sir. 

Bhdg. You are the bearer, and yon do not know 
From whom it comes; but let that rest awhile. 

Speak out ; to whom were you to have conveyed 
The intrepretation that this letter promises t 
SUL To whom, but to your Grace. 

Bhdg. To me t 

SU. This violence so bewUden me, 

I know not what I utter. 

Bhdff. We shall amend your knowledge. BhAsura, 

Conduct him forth, and scourge him till he find 
His recollection. 

(Suldhdrlhalca is led otU and pi'esently brought back bg 
the Attendants.) 

Off. So please your Excellency, whilst flogging the prisoner, 
this packet dropped from his person. 

Bhdg. This is impressed with the same signet. 

Mol. Twas this that gave the letter value. Open it. 

But injure not the seal., 

(Bhdg. opens f/, takes out a jewels and gives it to the prince.) 
This gem I took from my own person. 

And sent a friendly present to the minister. 

This letter is no doubt for Chandragupta. 

Bhdg. We will not leave the inference for question. 

' Away with him, and scourge him, till he own 
The truth without reserve. ^ 

SUL Oh, pardon mis,* 

And I will speak the truth without reseirve. 

(Falls at the feet of Malaigakeiu.) 

^ In the Mlginal^ is again lad cut itohs jMsaifod, and then agrees to 
oonfeas. 

YOL. in 


F 
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Mdl. Arise ! speak boldly — thy deiXMident station 
Pleads thy excuse — reveal whatever you know. 

Sid. Then thus it is-r-that letter was entrusted mo 
By B&kshosa, to bear to Chandragupta. 

Mai. And what the interpretation you should add. 

Sid. Thus he commanded me : Tlie kings 

Barbaric are my personal friends, and may 
Be to your interests won. They of Kuldta, 

Malaya, and Kashmir, desire territory 
From the i^ossessions of Malayaketu ; 

The chiefs of Sindh and Persia covet most 
His elephants and treasures. For myself, 

ChdAakya’s exile will as fully crown 
My wishes, as those spoils that I have named 
Will satisfy the craving of these princes. 

Such was my message. 

Mol. What ! can this be true. 

That my allies are treacherously affected t 
And yet why doubt iti they have ever followed 
The guidance and the beck of Rdkshasa. 

Ho, Yijayd ! command the minister’s presence. 

Vij. It shall be done, sir. [Exit Vijayd. 

Scene. — ^BAkshasa’s Dwelling, RAksiiasa discovered. 

Our martial preparations are complete ; 

But whether more reliance may be placed 
Upon our strength or Chaudnigupta’s host, 

I feel not wholly confident. 

The premises that lead to truth are sure. 

If logically urged, and though opposed 
By hostile disputants, confirm the cause 
They advocate.* The object of discussion 
Is to both parties common, and to admit 
Position incompatible is often 

* The original passage is somewhat obsesure, from its referring wholly to 
a proposition in logic deseribed in technical terms. 
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Ab fatal unto monarcha as logicians. 

Yet I will trust ; especially that now 
Amidst the foe such disaffection spreads, 

And they are weakened by intestine strife. 

I will not fear. Who waits ) 6o, Priyathyada, 

And to the kings confederated bear 
This message — “ We approach Kusumapura, 

The capital of the enemy — ^be vigilant— 

Look well to your array. Let this be 
The order of your march. The Khaia troops, 

The men of Magadha^ and my contingent, 

Lci^ in the van. The centre be composed 
Of the Gdndhdras^ with the Yavana chiefs.* 

The Kiras and the ^akas^ with the bands 
Of CJhedi and the HUlwi cohorts, form 
Our rear battalia — whilst our royal friends. 

With their choice warriors in firm phalanx knit, 
Surround the prince and guard his sacred life.” 

PrL I shall impart your orders. 

[Exit Priyamvadaikai arid enhr Vijayd. 

Vij, Victoiy to your Excellency I 
His highness wills your presence. 

lidk. But a moment — 

Ho ! there, who waits 1 Inform ?akata-Dds 
That 1 am summoned by the prince, and need 
Becoming decoration to appear 
Before his highness, who but late presented me 
With costly trinkets — let him send me either 
Of those rich jewels which to-day he purchased — 
Quick, despatch. 

{Attendant goes out and returns foith an (moment.) 

Ait. This is the jewel, sir. 

Bdk. 'Tis well. {Puts it on.) 

* The Calcutta edition reads patiftitaf not poefMili; and t^ metre re- 
quires the former; the former tnnslation, yaxana fiwtt was therefore 
incorrect. 
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N<nr, lead the way. What ehoold this samiiioiiB mean 
Howe’er unoonaeuNia at eonunittod error, 

The gnidaaee of grave matters cannot fidl 
To prompt nneaay thoughts. A life of service 
Is still a life of dread, and those most elevated. 

As objects most of envy and malevolence, 

Should ever be prepared to fear a &IL {They pro^d.) 
yy, Bdiold his hii^ees ! 

Sdk I observe him. 

Ahsmtted in thoo^t he seems — his youthful head 
Already bowed with care, and <m his hand 
Bedined, whilst on the ground his eye rqKises, 

Or gases fixed upon vacuity. — 

All triumph to the princel 
MaL I greet you, minister 

We grieve to have so little of your presence. 

BdL Tis trne^ my frequent absmice has deserved 
Tour hi^mes^ censure, but the prepaxationB 
Our march exacts prevents my due attendance. 

JfolL If yet determined, I shbidd wish to learn 
The diqiodtion of onrmardi. 
m. ’Tisthis: 

The Ahofe frorqw and inen of ifopodlla 
And my adhermta are the van brigade : 

The Joeoiia 'aad CUiuiAdro fi»ces 
Msrdi in the centre ; and the Hdna cohorts. 

The fetpops-df Chtdii Kktu, and Sakata, form 
The rear. The bands of the confederate kings 
Ate ordered to protect your highness’ person. 

JMi {Apart.) Pidpdde treason I — thq^ are named my guards 
Who have conipired to give me up a prisoner. 

■ Send you any one 

Fteehnor bf our march to Knsnmapnrat 
AfA There iaetids riot any— in five days our host 
^ befine its gates. 

MtL 'W^joan. is thi% then, 
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Who with despatches fh>m your Exoelleiu^ 

Goes thither even nowt 
Bik, From met impossible ! {Sees SiddBkdrfkeJm.) 

Siddh&rtha — ^how u this f 
Sid. Forgive m^ sir. 

The fear of punishment severe has wrung 
The secret from me. 

Bik, Secret — ^what secret 1 

I know of nonc-^I understand you not I 
SmL I own, I have but ill-ob^ed your orders ; 

But stripes and pain — {Appemn to hesitate.) 

Mod. He fears to speak the truth 

Before his lord. — ^Do you apprize the minuter 
What he has told. {To BhAgurd/yada.) 

Bhdg. Your highness is obeyed. (To Bdkshasa.) 

This tn«.n avers, your Ezcdlenc^ sends him, 

The bearer of a letter and a message 
To Chandragupta. 

BdL And is it so^ Siddhtrthat 

Sid. Stripes forced me to confess the truth. 

Bdk. ’Tis&Ise! 

What will not torture force the innocent 
To own! 

MaL (To Bhdg.) Let him behold the letter! 

Show him the padost 

Bhdg. Bead this note. (Qioes U to BdUcshasa, tato reocb and 
returns it.) 

Bdk. A weak invention of the enemy.* 

BUp. Bdiold this jewel ! (Shomng him the jewd.) 

Is this, too, but a hostile stratagemt 
Bik. No : this I recognise — ^Was given me, 

Even by your bigness; and in note of deep 
Acknowledgment, I did present the same 
To this Siddhtrtha for a most dear service. 

• Ui— Priaea, this ia aa atteaipt d As ememg. Krmdra, Utret 
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SMg. To aneh a man, methinln, bnt little fitted 

This princely and one that had been graced 
By his own royal wearing. 

Mail. ** Siddh&rtha bears 

In words, what else may daim your confidence !” 

So writes your Excellency. 

Bdk. I sent no message, sir ; I wrote no letter. 

Mai. Whose is this seal t 
Rdk. The counterfeit of mine. 

Mai. That may be true : 

A seal, the fraudulent may imitate. 

BhAg. ’TU posable it may be ; but the writing — 

Whose characters are these, SiddhArthakat 

(Siddhdr&aJca looks at Jtdkdiasa, and hesitaies.) 
Speak, or expect fresh stripes. 

Sid. S^akata-Dtsa’s. 

SdL If it be his, I must admit it mine. 

Mai. Let him be called. 

Bhdg. {Apart) GhAfiakya’s emissaries 

Nothing advance that may not be attested. 

Should 9akata-Dis appear and own he wrote 
This letter, then the whole is manifest. 

And Malayaketu’s rage o’erleaps restraint. 

This were less periloua {Ahadi) With yourhig^ess’ 
leave, 

A friend of Btkshasa will not confess. 

At least before him, that he wrote such letter : 

Were it not better to procure a qtedmen 
Of his own handwritings and with this compare itl 
Mod. Youarerij^t. 

YqayA you hear. {To ike Attendant.) 

Vy. I shall observe. 

'Vnu not his seal be also needed! 

MaL Bring it along: {Tj/t^ goes out and relmiu.) 

This is tlie.seal of SiakateJliiis and this 
ffiswiiting: 
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ifoZ. {Comparing them.) It is the very same,— compare it. 
Bdk. {Examining the two papers^ then apart) 

’Tis true, the writing is in both the same. 

What must I think — he has been still my friend ; 

But haply, pining for his absent family. 

He proves at last a traitor to his lord. 

The seal is his ; Siddhdrtha his associate ; 

And this mysterious letter is his writing. 

To purchase his indemnity, or tempted 
By the allurements of a crafty foe. 

He has fallen off from honour, and abandoned 
His fair imperishable fame, and me. 

Mol. Three costly gems, this letter writes, have been 
Received, and one methinks adorns your person. 

Let me behold it nearer. {Edkshasa gives it to him.) 
What do I see 1 {Apart.) 

If I am not deceived, this jewel onca 
My sire possessed. {To Edkshasa.) Whence did your 
Excellency 

Obtain this ornament 1 
Edk. Of some merchants, sir. 

By whom ’twas sold me. 

Mai. VijayA, look hera — 

Kno:w you this gem I 
Vij. How should I not remember itf * 

For often have I seen it when ’twas worn 
By your illustrious sire, the king Parvataka. 

Mat Father lamented, well thy splendid ornaments 
Became thy princely person, so attired ; 

As glorious as the autumn’s evening sky. 

Bright with the moon, and set with radiant stars. 

Edk. {Apart.) If this, indeed, 

Was Parvate^wara’s, the seeming merchants, 

In truth ChAdakya’s agents, were by him 
Employed, to send them to me. 

Mai. Is it likely I 
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Sueh n^al gmns Atrvataka once owned. 

And Chaadngapta as the kinj^y sham 
Of jdunder set apart, should have been sold 
^y pedlar traders, bartered for vile cost t 
No ; it is clear the treacherous Chandragupta 
Was here the vendor, and onraelves the pricei 
Bik. {Afort.) The snare is deeply laid; and though I 
know 

The letter and the message are not mine, 

Yet mine the seal. The writer is my friend. 

The jewds, which it were absurd to deem 
Mauiya would vend, are found in my possession. 

These &cts so strongly argue treason, vain 
The hope to gun my innocence bdief. 

Why then prefer reply i 'Tis wiser frr 
To acquiesce in silence, than engage 
In angry words and profitless contention. 

Mat. Now, 1 would ask your Ezcellem^. 
m. Ask 

Him who deserves such epithet^ not me^ 

Degraded by these accusations. 

Mul. Proofr — 

For by what other name shall we denote 
This packet, tiiis epistle, and these gemst 
Rtk. Thqr prove, indeed, the malice of my ftte^ 

And not alone the cunning of Chtfialgru* 

MaL Why censure destiny for frolts that qning 
From vulgar avarice t Base and ungrateMl 
Thy murderous frand repud my sirds aflfoction 
And confidence, that knew no fear, with death ; 

And now, onrsdves, to rriioee rqgard thou owest 
Thy present power and rank, witii like deceit 
Thou wooldst betray, and for a paltiy banble 
Wouldst sdl our bodie% as they wen men carrion. 
To our most dcadfy enemies, proud to be 
The mercenary hinling of their hate. 
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Bdk. This blosr is heavier &r tium my diqgraee. 

Son of Parvataka, I hero iwotest 
My innocence ! 

Mai, Who killed my fiithert 
Bdk Fate! 

Mai, We know it was thy doing — by thy ftieiid, 

And penitent agent, Jfvasiddhi owned. 

Bdk Is he too but ChAAakya’s instrnmentt 
My very heart leagues surely with my foes. 

Mai, Bh&suraka, convey our general word : 

The foreign princes, our allies, have plotted 
To seize our jierson, and deliver us 
Captive to Chandragupta: let him, therefore. 

Secure them, and defeat their foul intents. 

The three'who are ambitious of our lands 
Cast in a pit and whelm them o*er with ei^h,^ 

Till their desires be salted ; the others. 

Whose moderate pretensions are confined 
To martial stores, treasure, and elephants. 

Be by those elephants trampled under foot; 

And so their craving ^rill be gratifie^jl. 

AU. I shall impart your highness’ commands. 

[EtsU. 

Mol, For you, sir, I shall violate no troth 
Once plighted. Go, join Chandragupta ; 

Him, and his crafty counsellor, though aided 
By your profound experience, we yet trust. 

We have the strength to root out from the earth. 

Bhdg, Enough ! time flies, my prince. March we at once 
Against the capital of the enemy. Let the dust, 
Bolling in volumes from the trampling tread 
Of our fierce dqphants and steeds, ascend 
In douds, and hover o’er the trembling foe, 
Ffodaiming our approach in wrath, and qireading 

* Hrt of tksaaswsr made ty the Athenians to the mcsieiiger of Darius, 
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Intenser paleness o’er the maiden’s cheeks, 

That far outvie the lodh’s pale blossom, graced 
By locks more sable than the jetty bee. [Evmnt. 

Rdk. How horrible my fate ! My love still works 
The min of my friends, my foes escape ! 

What now remains ) Shall I conceal my shame 
Amidst the thicket’s gloom 1 No, rankling hate 
And unappeased hostility will never 
Sleep at devotion’s bidding. Shall I end 
My being, and attend my fallen sovereign 1 
No ; thus to fly the contest whilst a foe 
Triumphs secure, were base and womanish. 

What, if I grasp my tmsty sword, and rash 
Desperate to death amidst the hostile ranks ? 

No ; yet I may not. If my heart be stiU 
Conscious of grateful duty, I must first 
Effect the freedom of that faithful friend. 

Who welcomes bonds and death for mine and me. 

\EmL 


end of the fifth act. 
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ACT VL 


Scene. — ^PA fALiPUTRA. 

Enter SiddhArthaka {onmneiited). 

Now Ke^va of cloudy hue, the destroyer of Keihiy triumphs : 
Chandra^pta, the moon of the eyes of the virtuous, is 
victorious — the policy of Chddakya is successful, and has dis- 
comfited the confiding army of the foe. I have not yet seen 
my old friend Samiddhdrthaka, and will go seek him. Oh, 
here ho comes ! 

Enter SamidbhArthaka. 

Sam, The treasures of the heart that animate at festive 
assemblies, and inspire delight in family paities, are sources of 
afiliction alone in the absence of our friends. Where now shall 
I find Siddhdrthaka, who I hear is returned from Malayaketu’s 
camp 7 Oh, there he is ! Welcome, my dear friend, welcome. 

Sid. Ha ! my dear friend, all happiness ! (They einbrace.) 

Sam. I have littte cause to rejoice, methinks, when you 
could so long delay coming to my house after your return. 

Sid. Excuse me ; the truth is, I was ordered by Cliiifiakya 
to go immediately, and cany my intelligence myself to the 
auspicious prince S^richandra. I went accordingly; was re- 
warded as you see (showing the (nmamenis)^ and am now on my 
way to your habitation. 

Sam. Well, my friend, and what news had you to convey to 
His Majesty that proved so agreeable t may I hear it 7 

Sid. Why not 7 — ^^vhat is there that you may not hear? — 
Beguiled by the policy of our master, Malayakctu dismissed 
XUkshasa from his service, and put to death the five foreign 
kings, his allies ; upon which, this violent and imprudent man 
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being Indeed upon ae one whom no good foitnne oonld attend, 
was abandoned bj hie diief foUowerB. left hie camp 

gradually, and retained to their own eonntriee, till being left 
ahnoet alone, he was made prisoner by Bhadiabhata and oar 
other captains. 

8am. How ooald that bel for Bhadiabhafa had deserted to 
him, having been dissatisfied with Sriehandra. This is like 
the drama of a banj^g writer, in whidi the catastrophe is 
inoonsistent with the banning ! 

Sid. So much the more honoar to the never-failing poli^ of 
Gh&fia]^; a policy as certain as the decrees of destiny. Well, 
after that^ Chtnalgra with great state went f<nth, and secored 
the whole barbarian host with all its chieft. 

Sam. Where are thqr nowl 

Sid. Lpok yonder; observe those elephants, roaring aloud 
with passion, and vast and black as the rain cload : — see those 
horses^ richly caparisoned, pliinging in fear of the lash. 

Sam. I aee, I see. Now let them rest, mid tell me how it is 
that Chifialgra resigned the administration, who publicly now 
resames his post f 

Sid. Ha, ha 1 do yoa think you can fathom the intentions of 
ChAfial^f Rikahasa himself was unequal to the taA. 

Sam. And nrhere is BAkshasat 

Sid. He quitted the enemy’s camp daring the confhtion that 
ensued upon the retirement of the chieb, and privately entered 
Knsamapnra; not nnobserved, for his steps were followed a 
diligent and due notice of his coming has been ipven to 
CfiiAfia]^ 

Sam Why shoold he come hither again, disappointed in all 
his schemes to recover the dty for the xpea of Nandat 

Sid. Atbetion for his fiiend Ohandana-Dtaa Inings him, I 

Ams. Do yen ea^ect Ohandana-Diaa’s liberation t 

Sd. ffis Uberathml how k that postiblet tn yon and I 
amtoeondnet Umto the place of ezeeattom and put hfanto 
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8am. How tot Hat not ChdAakya exoeatioiien enoqg^ 
that he mutt put ut upon tuch a cruel duty t 

Sid. Gently, my friend. If yon intend remaining a little 
longer in this world, you will not call ChAdal^a’a otdert in 
qnettion : to, come along, wo will pnt on the dhUAfla diett, 
and lead Chandana-DAta to ecceeution. [BxnmL 

A Grovb. 

Enter a man iciih a rape in hia honda. 

Thia it the place which Undura deacribed, and where I am 
ordered by the aagac^ua and aucceetful Chiiialgra to throw 
myaelf in the way of RAkahaaa. Here he comet, I fiuuy, 
avoiding notice i^parently. — ^1 will hide amongat theae trees 
and observe where he atopa {Betirea.) 

Enter RiKSHASA. 

Alas, the harlot Fortune, to whom changp 
Is ever welcome, now tnuisfers her &voni8 
To a new dynasty — ^whilst the multitude^ 

No less inconstant, and of former benefits 
Bogardlesa, follow in her fidde train. 

The burthen of the state, by those abandoned 
Who failed to reap the harvest of their virtues, 

Is now with daring confidence assumed 
By weak and worthless hands ; and without head 
Not long the body politic subsists. 

Base bom and vile. Fortune with Vfishala, 

A partner meet, associates, — ^her great lord. 

The monarch of mankind, forgotten quite : 

And for the present she appears immovable. 

What’s to be done — whatever I devise. 

Inflexibly adverse. Fate counteracts. 

And still implacably pursues my course^ 

AVherever 1 direct my hopea. Too toon. 

To heaven transported my lamented lord. 
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I lent asrisiance to the mountain king — 

In vain ; his death came hard upon our union. 
Then did I aid his son’s projected vengeance. 

But still in vain — I wrought my own disgrace. 
Fate, not the indignant Brdhman, is the enemy 
Of Nanda’s race. Ill-judging, rash barbarian, 

Who on such baseless charges could mistrust 
My faith, and deem that one who had maintained 
Devotion to a fallen lord unshaken, 

Would from his truth be tempted, or would cease 
His just and stem resentment but with life. 

This, the untutored savage could not see — 

Or haply, when a man is doomed to fall. 

Fate first perverts his intellect.* He now 
Is held in captive bonds : well — ^let him perish ; 
Not therefore will I harbour thought of peace 
With Chandragupta. Be it said, I failed 
In all my projects, this shall be my fame, — 

Foiled as I was, I yet was unsubdued. 

These gardens mark the city’s pleasant confines, 
And oft were honoured by my sovereign’s presence, 
When with abandoned curb and loosened rein, 

He urged his rapid steed, and in mid course 
Struck with unerring shafts the distant targe.t 
These scenes are hateful to me now. But whither 
Shall I repair) Here I may lurk unnoted, 

Till I can gain some tidings of my friend. 

Alas, how rarely seen by mortal prescience 
The strange vicissitudes of human life ! 

Once when I came abroad, like the new moon, 

The people paused to g^e and point at me. 

As in resplendent state I moved along. 


* Qnem Bens vult perdere, prius dementat. Daivenopahatasifa 
huddhir oJduixd, pHnwA viparyasytUi ; or rather, the understanding of 
one Btmck by fate will first become perverted, 
t This is Medi<^ Persian, or Parthian. 
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And in my train great potentates esteemed it 
An honour to be numbered. Now, alone, 

Covered with shame, and dreading to be marked, 

I shrink from every eye, and like a thief 
Who apprehends detection, cowering, creep 
Into the darkness of these ancient groves ; 

And those my benefactors to whose favour 
. I owed my former greatness, are no more. 

This garden too has lost its former splendour ! 

The shattered walls are like a noble race 
By poverty reduced : the lake is dry, 

Like a kind heart that pines for luckless friends ; 

As destitute of fruit the trees, as schemes 
Of policy by fate opposing blighted ; 

And rank grass chokes the fertile soil, like vice 
And ignorance, the rude uncultured n^nd. • 

These hoarse resounding murmurs of the dove, 

Varied alone by the harsh ringing strokes 
Of the destroying axe, seem to bewail 
The ruin of these shades, whose naked trees, 

Leafless and sear, are destined soon to fall 
And yield their limbs to feed funereal fires. 

Here on this marble, fractured as my fortunes, 

I will sit down and rest. (Siis and listens.) 

What mean those sounds) 

The mingled bray of horn and beat of drum. 

These shouts of multitudes, given back redoubled 
In echoes from the palace towers, afflict 
The listening ear, and fill the bounds of space. — 
Sounds of rejoicing are they t Yes, they tell 
Of Maurya’s victory, and the captive son 
Of the brave mountain king. Where'er I roam, 

The foe’s superiority assails 

Mine eye and ear, and destiny compels me 

Despitefully to contemplate their triumph. 

Ttis Man. (Comii^ forward.) He sits, and does not see me — 
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Nov to pnctte 

The ocden of CauUekje. {B» a d mm m m m a» M taae 
tgSiUuua, and f a riau m g lie rqw remid hi$ nedt, 
prdmdi to piarpm kaagkit kimii^.) 

Rik Wim dioiild this ^ whom mieoy extamme^ 

I&e mine, enfotoM to nioh deepetste aet t 
Hold, fiiend — what meana this TOfiMoameso of life! 
Whoartthont SpeakI 
Jfon. A wretch, deprived of idl 
That life held dear. 

Bdk. Ifnottothee toopainfiil, 

Nor aeeret be thy aotrows, Jet me hear. 

Who am a fdlow in thy miaeriea^ 

The cause of surii rash pnipoae. 

Mon. ^Rioa may’st hear it / 

I cannot bear one instant to anrrive 
A dear loved fHend. 

Att. (ifjxwf.) A censnre of the qpathy . 

With whidi I view the sufferings oi my friends. 
(Atoni.) Proceed. 

Mem. A wealthy banker, Jidu&n-Dts, 

Beeided here. 

RSk. I know the name : an old and valued friend 
OfChandana. {Apart.) What has befidlen him I 
Man. I lose in him whom most I love. Hia wealth 
Upon the indigent he now bestows^ 

And yields his life an offaring to the flame : 

Even now he goes to aaetifloa UnaUe 
To view or to outlive so ead a blow, 

I hither c(nne^ at the same time to ead 
Those dajrs, that would be misery without bim- 
Bdk. What are his motives I junes he under anguish 
Or bodily pain no medicine can assni^t 
Man. Not so. 

Jbfk Then is he the Arrant king 

Compelled to dmoae his fiite by fire or pmsont 
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Man, Stranger, in Chandragapta’s happy reign 
We know not tyranny. 

Bdk. It may be so ; 

Perhaps his aims ambitions may affect 
Some object unattainable ; or perchance. 

He WOOS some damsel, who repays his loye 
With scorn t 

Man. Such sorrows would but ill become 
A sober burgher. 

Bdi. What, then, should it be 
But loss of some dear friend 1 

Man. You name his motive. 

Itdi. (AjHtii.) Too well my heart assured me it was so. 

1 scarcely dare know more — yet must inquire 

His fate. (Alintd.) Go on — ^the friend of Jishdu-DAs — 

Who is he — ^tell met • • 

Man. I can no longer parley. 

Bdk. One moment — ^answer me. 

Man. The banker, Chandana-D4s. 

Bdk. Fate has at last descried a spot defenceless, 

A passage for a wound. Be firm, my heart, 

You have no heavier blow to fear. {Aloud.) Proceed. 

Man. With him was Jishfiu-DAs combined in bonds 
Of amity; and when his friend incurred 
The prince’s anger, to preserve his life. 

He offered all the accumulated wealth 
He and his prudent ancestors had gathered : 

In vain. The prince replied : ** Not for his wealth 
The prisoner is. in durance ; let him yield 
The fiunily of lUkshasa, whom ’tis known 
He secretly protects, and he is free. 

If he persist to hide them firom our search, 

His forfeit life alone allays our wrath.** 

So persevering, Chandana is now 
Led forth to execution. BJa firm friead 
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Enters the final fixe^ and I eondnde 
My miserable being: 

Bdk. Holdawhfle; 

Betom and seek thy friend — ^bid him forbear 
His fearful pnrpose — Chandana shall lire ; 

I go to save him. 

Man. By urhat means t 
Rik. This sword, 

Friend of my trusty oft tried in time of peril, 

Bright as the heaven’s clear azure when the douds 
Disparted vanish — and whose keen edge bitea^ 
Bemorseless, when the stone of battle whets 
Its sharpness. Now it prompts me to defy 
Opposing multitudes to guard a friend. 

Man. His safety is ensured, if, as I guess, 

I see Ulustrious B&kshasa before me. 

Bdk. You see in me, the servant of a race 

1 could not save — the friend whose friendship yields 
Ruin — ^the ill-starred and humbled RAkshasa. 

Man. Such as thou art, accept my veneration. 

{FdUt at his feet] 

Bdk. Arise — time hastes — quick to thy friend rqiak^ 

And tell him what has chanced. 

Man. Yet I may, sir. 

Thus humbly counsel. Baka^a-Dte, erewhile 
Condemned by Chandragupta to impalement. 

Was at the place of ezeention rescued. 

And to a distant region safe conv^ed. 

The king, by his evasion mn<di incensed. 

Commanded that the executioners 

Should sufier death. Since then m<«e vigilant, 

The officers of justice, should they see 
An armed man approach and dread a rescue. 
Proceed not to the place of execution. 

But instant put their prisoner to death. 
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• Therefore be cautious, sir, or your attempt 
Will but accelerate your fnend’s destruction. [SxiL 
Jtdk The politic expedients of Ch4nakya 
Are yet to me inexplicable. Why, 

If his contrivances sent Siakafa, 

His emissary, to effect my downfall. 

Should those who suffered his escape incur 
Such bloody retribution, and acquit 
Their negligence or treachery with death ? 

From this I might infer the letter found 
A forger}' — ^but how f — here all is dark. 

This at the least is clear, not now the season 
To use the sword. Forewarned by past events. 

The ministers of justice were in vain 
Again assailed — ^yet something must be tried — 
Inaction were a crime. In deadly plight « 

My friend now stands for me, and can I less ! 

No ; I will cheerfully confront the danger. 

And with my own redeem his dearer life. \Exii. 


SND OF THB SIXTH ACT. 
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SCBNB. — ^PAfAUFUTRA. 

Enter SiddhIrthaka as a ChdMdla or public exceuEmer. 

Out of the way, out of the way, my masters, and let every 
one who values his life, his wealth, his family, avoid the dis- 
pleasure of the king as he would poison. Sickness is a simple 
demolition of man’s life, and unwholesome diet noxious only to 
himself ; but he, and all his, perish, if he incur regal indigna- 
tion. If you doubt what I say, behold this Chandana-Ddsa led 
to execution, and followed by his wife and child. What is 
that you say — is there no chance of his escape ? Yes, if he 
give up the family of Bakshasa. How ! say you, give up those 
whom he is pledged to shelter for the sake of his life — he will 
never be guilty of so base an action ! Very well, do you mark 
his unhappy Idt, lest such should be your fate. 

Enter Chandana-Dasa dressed Jm' execution^ hearing Oie 
stake upon his shoulder, followed by his wife and child, and 
by Samiddiiartiiaka as second executioner, with attendants 
and guards, 

JFife. Ah, woe is me — that such disgraceful fate, 

A felon’s doom, should close a life of credit ! 

Ah, ruthless destiny — ^that barbarous man 
Should persecute alike both friend and foe, 

The guilty and the innocent confounding ! 

A savage hunter, who in thickets spares not 
The beantiful and inoflTensive deer. 

Chand. Where iUmy faithful friend? will none reply 
To my last supplications! Ah, how few 
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Approach in adverse season ! Those alone 
Are friends who hold on with us to the last. 

And follow us with eyes suffused with tears. 

Sid. This is the place, so now dismiss your family. 

ChatuL Withdraw, my love, and lead our boy along. 
fFife. Forgive me, husband. To another world 
Thy steps are bound, and not to foreign realms. 
Whence in duo time they homeward will return. 

No common farewell our leave-taking now 
Admits, nor must the partner of thy fate 
Leave thee to trace thy solitary way. 

Chand. What dost thou mean t 
IFife. To follow thee in death. 

Chand. Think not of this — our boy’s yet tender yea» 
Demand affectionate and guardian care. 
fVife. I leave him to our household gods, nor fear 
They will desert his youth. Come,, my dear boy. 

And bid thy sire a long and last farewell. 

Bay. (Falling at his feet.) What must I do, my father, when 
deprived 
Of thee. 

Chand. Go, dwell where’er ChAnakya is not 
Sid. Corner sir, the stake is planted. 
fFife. Oh, save us, save us! 

Chand. Yield not thus to grief. 

Exalted princes, Nanda’s glorious sons, 

Who stooped to solace misery from, the throne, 

Have gone before me to the realms of heaven : 

And that I die by no infirmity 
Of frail hunumity, but for a friend. 

Is subject of rejoicing, not of tears. 

SUL Come, come, we have delayed too long — ^bring him 
and raise him on the stake. His family will retire of their own 
aeeoid fhst enough. 

Ckmd. One moment only— let me kiss my boy. 

Loved child, adieu I Jtemember, all that lives 
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Mmt die ; bat he thit to pneerve bie ftiend 
Ex|»ires, dies with honoor. 

Bojf. Sacha lesson 

There scarcely needed ; for fall well I know, 

Faith to a Mend is still oar house's fame. 

Sid. Bring him along. lead Chdndana-Iklia towardi tht 
dak$.) 

Wife. Oh, merqr, mm^ I 

JSafer BjIkshasa Aesfffy. 

Bik. Lady, dismiss your fears. 

Hold I officers — ^yoar prisoner most not suffisr. 

He, who in safety long onmoved snrreyed 
His aoTcreign's fall, the danger of his Mends, 

^d calmly, as if seated at a festival. 

Looked down upon their sufferings, comes at last, 

To claim of tight his own, these marks of shame^ 

These garlands and insignia et the grave. 

(Smd. Oh, what is this ! 

Bik. The feeble imitation 
Of your exalted virtaet 
Ckmud. No; oar rain— • 

What hast thou done — ^think’st thoa thy destraction 
Agratefalm^ttomet ' 

BdL Hear me, my Mend- 

Life is to every living creatare dear — 

In saving thine, I have performed my daty. 

And do not heed thy censotes. (To ffis Qffim.) Hence, 
repOTt 

These wdcome tidings to yoar mthless hnd. 

Bid (ToSarnddh.) Hark ye, comrade, do yoa lead Chandana 
Dtsa under the shade iff those trees; I will go and inform hie 
Excellenqr that mkshasa is secured. 


[SumUtmmBg. 
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Sews. — CHiliAKTA’s Homsa. 

Ewter SiddhAbthaka iot<& HXinmAWA. 

Sid. Ho, warder, infona Ch<4alqrl^ that deetmctiTe 
ihanderbolt to the boat of Niuida, that elevation of the houae 
of Maurya, and aggregate of every virtae 

Bdk. Moat I hear this I 

Sid. That the minuter RAkahaea ia aeeured; hia wiadom and 
valour bound by the chaina hia EzceUen( 7 *a polity provided. 

Ewler CHiiiiAiCYA wrofgtd in a manSs eonetalmg his person. 

Chdd. What are theae lidingat Tdl me, who ban brought, 
Safe in hia robe, this fire unquenchable t 
Who bound in bonda the dreumambient wind! 

Who craftily encaged the roaring lion. 

Foaming with fhry, from hia hard-won strife 
With the fierce elephant t or who has forded 
The bottomless main, unharmed agaaiut its monsterst 

Sid. What but your honour's sagacity 1 

Chdi. Not s<^ my firiend, but fete, the coiutant foe 
Of Nanda’s race. 

Bdk. (Aside.) This innat be himself. 

The vile ChAfiakya. Bathw, let me own. 

The wise ChAAalgra ; an exhanstlesa mine 
Of learning — a deep ocean stored with gems 
Of richest excellence. Let not my envy 
Deny his merits. 

Chdd. This then ia B A kd ias s , 

Whose enmity so long has held at bay. 

And doomed to sleepless ni^^ta, the friends of Yfishala, 
And fumished me with theme of ceaaelesa thought I 
(Diseoming hmsdf.) 

Hail, minister, most welcome I Viahfiu|pipta* 

Fays thee his hnnage. 

* Vhs proper aame of OhAAafcpa. 
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Bdk. Mmisteri the title 

Is now my shame. Beveience to VishAugapta ! 
Approach me not — a S^4dra’s touch defiles me. * 

ChdA, Yon are deceived ; no S^udra your attendant, 

But one whom you before have seen, SiddhArtha, 

A servant of the king, and equal rank 
That other seeming S^fidra holds. The first. 

You may remember, was .the venturous friend 
Of S^akatfa-D4s, the bearer of the letter. 

Written indeed at my request by S^akafa, 

But with entire unconsciousness of what 
Its purport or intended destination. 

Bdk. This is indeed most welcome news, assured 
My friend was not unfaithful 

CkdL You shall hear: — 

The chieftains who deserted to your army — 

That letter — ^this Siddh&rthaka— the three jewels, 

Your purchase— your astrologer — ^the man 
Whom you this morning in the garden met — 

The imminent peril of your friend the jeweller — 

Were all expedients to win your alliance, 

Devised by me ; or rather, say by Yfishala, 

Who hither comes impatient to behold you. 

Bdk, {Apart.) How shall I act ! 

Enter Chandraoufta attended. 

Chandra. A mighty host o’erthrown without a conflict^ 
Exposes me to shame. Of what avail 
The feathery shafts, that indolently lie 
With downward points recumbent in the quiver, 

Not launched with force against the destined aim I 
And yet^ what need of prowess, whilst alert, 

My holy patron’s genius is^ alone, 

* Whieh weald liava made him impara. The followlag qpaeeh esplslas 
that sadidissiaee was sot laeanad. sad shows whjtlieolBoe of Chddddla 
was oatraltad to aaoh h a ad a 
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Able to bend the world to my dominiont 
^tor and guide, accept my lowly reverence ! 

{To ChtUakjfa.^ 

Chdd. Your every hope is now accomidished. Yfishala, 
Salute this honourable minister— 

BAkshasa, hereditary councillor 
Of your imperial house. 

Bdi. (Apart.) A bond of union 
His promptness has created. 

Ckandm. (To Bdkahasa.) CShandragupta 

Greets you, exalted sir, with veneration. 

Bdk. (Apart.) This, Ghandragupta I yet so young — so raised 
To mighty empire, as the forest monarch. 

Over subjected herds, (.^loud.) Eling, may yon triumph 1 

Chandra. Triumph is certain — now to the guidance 
Of my preceptor 1 may add your vigilance. 

Bdk. (Apart.) What, does the pnpil of KaniSlya scoff met 
1 wrong him, and my stubborn enmity 
Misdeems his gracioosness. 

Chdd. Say, wishes RAkshasa 
The life of Chandanat 

Bdk. A needless question. 

Chdd. But how can Yfishala consent to grant 

Such generous proof of graces whilst BAkshasa 
Yet holds aloo^ and menaces defiance I 
If it be true, that yon desire his safety. 

Forego the sword, and in its stead assume 
This weapon. (Qffaring him the mmirterial daggar.y* 

Bdk. Pardon m^ I am not fit 

To bear what yon so worthily have wielded. 

Cfidd. Notfit! howsol Why then these ekphants 
Incessantly caparisoned, till their hades 
Are fretted by the burthen, and thty pine^ 

Of needftil rest and Sustenance enrtailedt 

* A diselat of this 4ag|sr ooaus 
of thoXshrsttas. 


lathi last votasM of Doff^HMotr 
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Or why there ateeds, of rider nerer eased. 

Chafed 1^ the oonstaat onrb and whip, and jaded 
By labour niuelaxed t Whom may th^ ♦.hanlr 
For this but Bttehasa, whose raloar humbles 
The pride of the most haughty t To be brief. 

The life of Chandana, and your aeoqttanee 
Of ministerial eonduot, are conditions 
Whidi we cannot disjoin. 

Bdk. (jiparL) Ifline andent feith, 

And grief for Nanda’s race, still closely ding. 

And firedily, to my heart ; and yet perforce 
I must become the servant of thdr foes 1 
The plants so long I tenderly have cherished. 

And watered widi aasidnons love, must now 
By my own hands be levelled, to preserve 
A dearer fiiend. Not Bridima’s self foresees 
The devious current of this world’s events. 

(Aloud.) I yidd me^ Yishfingnpta. Friendship triumplis 
Friendship, who works strange metamorphosis 
Of human sentiments, controls my purposes. 

And I submit. (Takes the dongger.) 

Ckdd. (To Chamdra.) Fate^ prince^ is now made sure. 

Enter on OtrancBB. 

Cff. Victory to your Grace I for KiigariyaAa 

And the accompanying chiefs, conduct the prince 
Malayaketu to the ritys confines. 

There to await your Excellency’s mders. 

Chid. Impart their coming to the noble Btkahasa, 

Who now directs the state, and ask of him 
Thdr meet instructions. 

Bdk. Ifitbeaok 

Permit me^ prince^ to crave a boon. Yon know. 

How in Malayaketn’s dwelling long 
I found aiylnm— 'in return, I b^g 
ffis fbcfeit li& 

(doiMiruyigiAi Imb at CMddkgn.) 
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CShU. (To CAMdlnk) The ministei’s first snit 

Enetsoompliaoce. (!^tluOiffie«r.) Go, inform the dueft, 
His Miyesty, BAkshssa’s request^ 

Is moved to demen< 7 , sad to the prince, 

Extends foigiveness — lendeting bade to him 
His liberty and patrimonial lands — 

And order them forthwith to lead him hence. 

Home to his native coontty. 

AU. I obey. (Goiny.) 

ChtfaC. Hold 1 this message to the governor of the dty 
Likewise convey. His Excellency, Btkshasa, 

Being now admitted to the royal fitvonr. 

His friend the ban^, Chandana, is named 
The provost of the merchants. And this order 
Bear to the captain of our host : in proof 
Of the hi^ satisfaction that the king 
Beceives from his new minister, he wills 
That all the captives and the martial stores^ 

Coursers and elephants excepted, gain 
Enfrandusemmit. Nay, free them too ; 

We need them not^ strengthened by such alliance. 

All shall be free— the only thing condemned 
To lasting bondage^ be this lock of hair. 

My vow is all fulfilled. Say, BAkshasa, 

Is there anght elm the aim of your desires I 

Bdk. My only wish is now my sovereign’s glory. 

Long graced by virtue^ and bdoved by friends 
Of eminent fidth and merit, may he guard 
From harm tins nurse of demental Itfe. 

Now harassed Ity barbarians^* earth repairs 

* TUs illusion to |,ia eoRobontive of too diaam’s boiiig 

wiittan in tlM aloToalh or twolfth oontaiv, whon the Ffeton prinew vne 
pnnriag upon too ffindnaorsitigntta. DheboarsUndedtoiatootoirdin* 
MnsUon of 'nahdn in toe Fentts-AaeMrs. too doUnaattwa of wUoli 
BMaiftotatioai of 'toat dMnity laptossnttoofigim ofa man wito too head 

•f a boar, aad toe aaito, loaovwod from toe natws of toe dtlaigik naUnr 

toe poinls'eC Us tmks. 
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For refiige to the bosom of true royalty. 

So to escape second annihilation. 

As erst, by strength drrine npstaid, she rode 
Safe on the tasks of that celestial boar, 

Who snatdied her firom the o^er incambent floods. 

And reared her green hills once again to heaven. 

[EoBewU. 



BEIURKS ON m HUDRi-RlESHASA, 


The peculiarities* of this play have already been adverted to. 
It is a historical or political drama, and represents a curious 
state of public morals, in which fraud and assassination are the 
simple means by which inconvenient obligations are acquitted, 
and troublesome friends or open enemies removed. It is not, 
however, that such acts are not held in themselves as crimes, 
or that their perpetrators, if instigated by vulgar vice or 
ferocity, are not condemned as culprits ; it is only when the 
commission of the crime proposes a political end that it is 
represented as venial, and is compatible with the possession of 
great virtues, and even with an amiable character. The prin- 
ciple is one which has long pervaded Asiatic courts, and has 
proved no unimportant instrument in working their downfall. 

In delineating the operation of this system, the author of 
the drama has e'vinced considerable dexterity, and has con- 
trived to invest his chief personages with interest and dignity ; 
an effect produced, in a great measure, by showing them 
wholly unmindful of personal advanti^ ChA£akya has to 
fulfil a vow, but, that accomplished, relinquishes rank and 
power; and Bikshasa, whilst he pursues Chandragupta with 
hostility, seeks only to.revenge the death of his fo* ner sove- 
reign, without the thought of acquiring fortune or dignity for 
himself. 

The author has also bmn fortunate in the delineation of these 
two statesmen, who although of the same depraved school of 
politics^ are of very different characters. Chdfiakya is violent 
and inexorable ; Rikshasa gentle and relenting. Chifiakya’s 
ruling principle ia pride of caste ; BOnhasa’s, attachment to 
his fUends aud sovereign. Ghifial^a revenges wrongs done to 
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luiMdf; BiUhaa^ihoM offered to them h« loves. CAii4al^ 
with hia impetoons paarions oomImM de^ dodgn ; |bih- 
diaaa» notwithstanding hu greater temperane^ is a him|^ 
in oontrivance, and a better addier than a plotter. 

Another redeeming feature in Hindn treaciheiy is devoted 
fiddiiy to an employer. Althon^ some of the personages 
eannot hdp expressing a disgust for the duty they have to 
discharge^ th^ never think of betraying their trust ; and th^ 
never intimate any relaxation of purpose^ althonj^ treated 
with indignity or blows. 

The plot of the drama singnlarly eonforms to one of the 
unities, and the oeeurrenees are all subservient to one action, 
the etmeiliation of Bikahasa. This is never lost si{^t of fitom 
first to last, without being made unduly prmninent. It may he 
diflieult, in the whole range of dnnmtie literature^ to find a more 
anooesafiil illustration of the rule. 

The conduct of the action is open to some objectimu, but 
rather on the score of stage management than dramatic ppoba* 
Inlity. 'The diain of evidence by whi<dt Btkahaaa is separated 
from Malayaketo is ingeniously connected. 

The succession of incidmts is active and interesting^ althonj^ 
women form no part of the Dramas Persona, except in the 
episodical introduction of Cbandana-Disa’a wife, a peculiarity 
that would be scarcely thought possible in' the dramatic lite- 
rature of Europe. 

The author of the Mudri-Bikshasa was not a poet of the 
sphere of Bhavabhtiti or K tlidisa. His imagination rises not 
to thor level, and there is scarcdy a brilQiant or beautifiil 
thought in the play. As some equivalent fmr the want of 
imagination, he has a vigorous perception of character, and a 
manly strain of sentiment, that are inferimr only to devated 
conception and ddicate feeling. He is the Maaamger of the 
Hindna. 

The language of the oripnal partakee of the general 
character of the play ; it is rarely beantiM or delicate^ but 
always vigorous and occasionally splendid. 
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PREFACE. 


The ItATNAVALf is a play of a different character from any 
of those which we have hitherto exaihined. Although the 
personages are derived froin Hindu history, they are wholly of 
mortal mould, and unconnected with any mystical or mytho- 
logical legend ; and the incidents are not only the pure inven- 
tions of the poet, but they are of an entirely domestic nature. In 
this latter respect the RATNAVAli differs from the MfkiichliaJsati^ 
Mdlaii and Mddhava^ and Mudrd-Bdkshasa^ whilst its exemption 
£rom legendary allusion distinguishes it from the Vikra’indi’vaH 
and UtUirarBAmarCharitra, 

Although, however, the BatnAvalI differs from its pre- 
decessors in these respects, and in others of still greater im- 
portance, it is well entitled to attention, as establishing an era 
in the history of both Hindu manners and literature, of which 
we are able to fix the date with precision. 

The story of this drama appears to have been not wholly the 
invention of the author, but to have enjoyed very extensive 
popularity, at a period to which we cannot refer with confi- 
dence. The loves of Vatsa, prince of Kavsdmbf, and Vasava- 
dattA, prince of Ujjayinif are alluded to in the MeglusrDiUa^ 
and are narrated in the VfihaUKaihd of Soma-Deva, The last 
is a writer of the same period as the drama, but he does not 
pretend to have invented the story ; and the manner in which 
the tale is adverted to * in the the date of which 

* The author ternwAsoiilC or "Oiigelii,’’grmt with the number of A 

versed in the tale of ffdsyana (Vatsa). 
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work is unknown, but which is no doubt anterior to the 
Vrihat-Kathdf seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity.* 
The second marriage of Vatsa, which forms the business of 
the BATNAvAli, appears to be the invention of the writer, as 
it is very differently told in the VriAat-Kaihd ; the heroine 
being there named Padmdmtt, and being a princess of Magadhd^ 
not of Ceylon. The circumstances under which the marriage 
is effected are altogether distinct.! 

From whatever source, however, the plot of the drama may 
have been derived, it is very evident that the author is under 
considerable obligation to his predecessors, and especially to 
Kdliddsa^ from the Vikrama and UrvaU^ of which writer several 
situations, and some of the dialogue even, are borrowed. At 
the same time, the manners described are very different, and 
the light and loose principles of Vatsa are wholly unlike the 
deep dignified passion of Pur&ravas. If we compare the 
RatnAvalI with the MncJuMakaH^ or with the dramas of 
BhavahMti^ the difference is still more striking, and it is im- 
possible to avoid the conviction, that they are the productions 
of different ages, and different conditions of society; the 
ItATNiVALf indicating a wider deviation from manners purely 
Hindu, more artificial refinement, and more luxurious indul- 
gence, and a proportionate deterioration of moral feeling. 

The RatnAvale, considered also under a purely literary 
point of view, marks a change in the principles of dramatic 
composition, as well as in those of social organization. Besides 
the want of passion and the substitution of intrigue, it will be 
very evident that there is in it no poetic spirit, no gleam of 
inspiration, scarce even enough to suggest a conceit in the 

* The Vdtav€^IkMd of Svbandhu, the nephew of Varamu^i, and as 
well as his uncle patronized by Bhoja, has nothing in common with the 
story of Vatsa and his bride, except the name of the latter. The Megks^ 
DAUky therefore, does not refer to that work. SAbandku also alludes to the 
to which he is consequently subsequent. 

t The stoxy is translated from the VnkatrKaihdy in the Qiiqrlerly 
Orienud Magoudne, Calcutta, vol. ii. p. 198. [See H. H. Wilson's worlu^ vol. 
III. edited by Dr. R Rost; p. 228 ff.] 
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ideas. The only poetry of the play, in fact, is medbanical. 
The structure of the original language is eminently elegant, 
particularly in the Prdkfit. This dialect appears to equal 
advantage in no other drama, although much more laboured in 
the Mdlati and Mddhava : the SanskHt style is also very smooth 
and beautiful without being painfully elaborate. The play is, 
indeed, especially interesting on this account, that whilst both 
in thought and expression there is little fire or genius, a 
generally correct and delicate taste regulates the composition, 
and avoids those absurdities which writers of more pretension 
than judgment, the writers of more recent periods, invariably 
commit. The IIatnavalI, in short, may be taken as one of 
the connecting links between the old and new school ; as a not 
unpleasing production of that middle region through which 
Hindu poetry passed from elevation to extravagance. 

The place to which the ItATNAVALi is entitled in the drama- 
tic literature of the Hindus is the more interesting, as the date 
is verifiable beyond all reasonable doubt. It is stated in the 
prelude to be the composition of the sovereign &ri~IIar$ha- 
Deva, A king of this name, and a great patron of learned 
men, reigned over Kashmir: he was the reputed author of 
several works, being, however, in fact only the patron, the 
compositions bearing his name being written, the author of 
the K&vyorPrakdia asserts, by Dhdvaka and other poets. That 
it was fashionable in his reign to take the adventures of Vatsa 
for the subject of fictitious narrative, we may infer from their 
b^g the groundwork of the Vrihat-Kathd^ the author of which 
was a native of Kashmir ; and a cotemporary of the prince. 
Samadeva, the author, states that ho complied his collection oS 
tales for the amusement of the grandmother of HarAorDeoa^ 
king of Kadunir, the son of KiUaia^ the son of Anawta^ the son 
of Saw^dana. His genealogy is nearly identifiable with that 
of AbiU/adf which runs in Gladwin’s translation of the Ayeen 
AUofff (voL iL p. 154), Sungram^ Hurray^ Anuni^ Kuhtsder^ Ufh 
gmUfEumus. The two additional princes, ITiimiy and UngnuB^ 
reigned coigointly butforty-four dA7B,and they are for all ehrono- 
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logical purposes non-entities.* But we have fortunately a better 
authority than either of the preceding, in the history of 
Kashmir by Kdlhana-PaASU. The first portion of this work, 
down to the reign of Safhgrdma-Deva^ in a.d. 1027, is tran- 
slated summarily in the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. Since its publication, the subsequent portion of the 
original has been procured in Kashmir, and presented to the 
Asiatic Society by the late enterprising traveller, Mr. Moor- 
croft. From this we are enabled to trace the successors of 
Sarhgrdma with precision. 

Samgrdma reigned twenty-five years, and was succeeded by 
his son Hari^ who enjoyed his elevation but twenty-two days, 
having been removed, it was supposed, by the practices of his 
mother, who aspired to the regency during the minority of a 
younger son. She was set aside by the chief officers of the 
state, under whose ministry Ananta, the next prince, reigned 
interruptedly fifty-three years, when he was succeeded by 
his son Kalaia, Kalasa reigned eight years, and being 
displeased with his son, Hartha^ left the crown to a kins- 
man, Uikarsha. That prince, however, enjoyed his authority 
but twenty-two days, having been defeated, and invested in 
his palace, by the partisans of the legitimate heir, and putting 
an end to his existence rather than fall into their hands; 
Harsha succeeded. He consequently ascended the throne A.D. 
1113 ; and the play must have been written between that date 
and A.D. 1125, the termination of his reign. No mention is 
made of the composition by the author of the history : but he 
dwells at much length, and with some acrimony, on IIarsha\ 
patronage of poets, players, and dancers, and the prince’s 
conversancy with different dialects and elegant literature. 
Harsha’s propensities, indeed, were not likely to be regarded 
with a favourable eye by a Brahmanical historian, for, in order 
to defray the expenses into- which he was led by them, he 
made fim with the treasures of the temples, and applied their 

* See also the QuaruHjf OtmuAiI Magadne for Hsreb 1824, p. 64. [See 
H. H. Wilson’s works, vol. ill. 158.] 
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gold and ailver yesselsy and even the images of the gods, to 
his necessities. These measures, and others of an equally im- 
prudent character, distracted the latter period of his reign with 
civil broils, and he perished in an insurrection which trans- 
ferred the crown to a different dynasty. The date thus 
assigned for the composition refers to a period, which Moham- 
medan history and Hindu literature sufficiently establish, as 
pregnant with important changes in the political situation and 
national character of the natives of Hindustan. 

The BatnAvali has been translated in prose for the same 
reasons that the preceding dramas have been rendered in 
measured language : the fitness of the vehicle for the thoughts, 
and adaptation of the style to the pitch of the original ideas. 
Prose would have done scant justice to the merits of Kdliddsa or 
JihavaAhiUif for with them it would have had to translate lofty 
imaginings : it is perfectly applicable to the level conceptions 
of iSri-Harsha. It may also form a not unacceptable variety, 
and it may likewise serve to convey some idea, how far the 
translator may be suspected of widely deviating from his text 
in the preceding dramas. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 


MKzr. 

ra<«a.— The King of KauddmU, 

YaugandfumiyaiicL — His chief minister. 
i'asantoZia.— The king’s confidential eomiMtnion. 
rostthfifif/.— The ambassador of the King of SimhakL 
Bdbhra9tfa.—Xii enyoy from ValM to the King of SUkhald. 
Sarhvara-Siddhi, — ma^cian. 

VijaycL-Varman , — ^An oflicer of VaUa*§ armj. 


The Princess of Simhaid, 


Woifin. 

VdsavadaUd , — ^The Queen of Vatsa, 

Xaindvali, or " 

Sdgarikd . — ] 

AdnefioiiaiiiiUd. — ^The Queen's prindpal attendant. 
Aiacpfigafd. —The friend of Sdgarikd, 

NipMkd, 

Madamkd, 

0 h4 itilniikd^ 

VanmdhanL 


Female attendants. 


Fanaoira sfokbn or. 

FilToaMiftdAii^ — ^The King of SiMM or CeyUrn^ father of Rgd/ndnM^ and 
maternal uncle of VdsavadaittL 
Unmaiiwol.— The generaMn-ehief of FoCas. 


8CIII&— The palace of Falsa in JTmuhmbi 
Tna^nueedajra. 



PRELUDE. 


' ♦ 

B8NEDICTI0N. 

May that presentation of the flowery offering, made by the 
mountain goddess to her mighty lord, preserve you! Trem< 
bling she raised herself to reach his brows, but agitated by his 
triple glance, and bowed downwards by her heaving bosom, 
she missed her aim, and dropped the fragrant wreath. 

May Garni ever be propitious to you ! She who after new 
nuptials, yet scarce confiding, first hastened to her husband 
as remotely he advanced, then turned avecse fsom him as he 
approached, till gently forced to tlie embraces of the smiling 
god by her persuading damsels. 

May Siva ever be your trust I He who laughingly nar- 
rated to his goddess, how the sacrifice was disturbed, the holy 
fires were quenched by his flaming glances; howtheBr&hmans 
in terror were dragged by their turbans to the ground by his 
mischievous goblin legions ; how Dakdufa * spouse implored in 

* DakAa vm the son of Jkniimi and bther of SsM, vhomat the recom- 
mendation of the or sages, hs espoused to &va; but he ms never 
vhollj reconciled to the uncouth figure and practices of his aon-in-lav. 
Having undertaken to celebrate a solemn aaerifiee^ he invited ail the gods 
except Siva, which so offended Soli, that she threw herself into the 
aaerifidal fire. To avenge her fate, Siva crested FOwModra and other 
formidalde beings, and sent them to thp scene of action, where thej dis- 
turbed the ritea^ beat and mutilated the aaristanta^ and even maltreated 
the gods, till Aw wm appeased, and arrested their e xe esses. Z>aMa,whu 
had been decapitated in the scuffle, wu restored to life, but the head of a 
ramwassabstitntedforhisown. ffsM was bom again u the daughter of 
the monataIttffltiiMflaiw, and wu again married to Aw. From thither 
eseond Urth, she is eallsd iUrwN tho mountaineer, or Oiriji the asovn- 
taindMin. The distarbanw of Zlotiha’s asetilM appears to have beu a 
tnmiHte legend with the Hindus who esuvatad this eavem templuof 
niota aiffl Ehphanta, the hading iaeidentB appeoring aealptuiad in both. 
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tears his pardon, and the gods, frightened, fled. Olory to the 
moon ! Beverence to the gods ! Prosperity attend illustrious 
BrAhmans ! May the earth be fertile, and may the king of 
moon-like loveliness shine ever resplendent as the monarch of 
the night.* 


EnUr Manager. 

Enough! I have been desired by the princes here as- 
sembled from various realms, recumbent at the feet of 
our illustrious monarch, Ari-Harsha-Deva, and who are col- 
lected together at this vernal festival ; f to represent for their 
entertainment the unequalled drama entitled BatnAvalf, the 
elegant composition of our sovereign. *‘We have heard of 
this drama,” they remark, ** but have not yet witnessed its 

* The extension of the NdmdH^ or benediction, to fonr stanzas, in the 
original, is unusual, and although sanctioned by the writers of systems, is 
evidently a modem innovation, not an improvement upon ancient praetioe. 

f According to the NAoiotfhyoftam-iHenfAa, the VdamUahi Ydtirdy or 
festival of Spring, extended from about the middle of ChaUra to the full 
moon in the same month, and comprised three festivals: 
in which the dona or arUmiaia flower was worriiipped; the DoU-Y&trd^ or 
swinging of the gods; and the Jfatha-Raptomt, on which the gods came in 
ears to witness the frolics of man and naiore under the influence of spring. 
The DimanorYdird occurred on the 14th of the dark half of the month : 
the day of the Ddld-YdJtrd is not apecifled, but it must have been on or 
about the new moon : the BnUha-YdJtrd occupied seven days, bat they are 
not particnlariaed^ From the third to the full moon, every day had its 
separate divinity, Qawi was to be worshipped on the 8d, Qanaia on the 
4th, Indra on the 5th, Skanda on the 6tb, the Sun on the 7tii, Siva on 
the 8th, ChadSd and (MmudSd m the 9th, Vydaa and the AiMa on the 
loth, VuMu on the llth, Brakmd on the 12th, Siva again on the 18th 
and 14tii, and all the gods on the 15th. All this, however, looks very like 
Seova innovation, and probably the original festival, beginning with the 
HvUkA on the full moon of Phdlifuna, was devoted to Fosanto alone, or 
conjointly with his friend KSmorDwOf the god of love, whose especial 
festival, on the 18th and 14th of terminated the whole. Nothing 

of the kind is now known, from iheNUthf, which is now termed the Hehl 
YdM, to the JfoilaiMiCicMNi on the thirteenth of OkaUvOf light half, whldi 
latter la randy obaerved. The Bold- Fdfnf and have aloe been 

di^laeed, and in Benigal, at least, tnanaf erred to festivals appropriated to 
NrUfla alone^ In the months of andiMtta/ Jiine-*Jd|y. 
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perfimnanoe; and in compliance therefore with our wishes and 
with deference to the king, who is the delight of all hearts, 
we request you to perform the piece as you best may.” Very 
well : as soon as the decorations of the stage are ready 1 shall 
fulfil your desires. 

That this whole assembly will be highly gratified, I make no 
doubt. SrUffarsha is an eminent poet ; the audience are 
judges of merit ; the story of Faisa * is current in the world ; 
and we, the actors, are experienced in the histrionic art ; and I 
hope, therefore, that with so precious a poem, and such means 
of doing it justice, the opportunity afforded me of appearing 
before so distinguished an assembly will yield me the fruit of 
all my desirea Now then to my mansion, to call forth my 
dame. What, ho ! mistress, come hither ! 

EtUer Actress. 

Your commands, sirl 

Mona. The drama of Batn&vali is to be represented before 
this princely audience— go, dress for your character. 

Adr. Ah, sir, you forget my only daughter has been 
betrothed by you to a husband who is abroad, and that the 
matrimonial rites cannot be performed in consequence of my 
son-in-law’s absence in a foreign country r'with so much anxiety 
on this account, how shall I be able to act) 

Mono. Oh, never sorrow for the absent. Propitious fate 
restores them to us from distant isle^ from ocean’s central waves 
and earth’s extremest bounds. 

^LobaMHdia **Tlis story of Vai$a cairent in 

the world.*’ The VHkal-KaAd deaeribes Vaita or Udoffona, as the aon 
of 8aka$rMbip the aon of Aududka, the aon of Jamomddffo, the aon of 
PairtkakU, the son of AhUaumifi^ the son of Afjmia : hot the Purddoa do 
not confirm this deaeent Wedo>otfindthenameatsUintheBik^0aiMfiah, 
bat ih the ViMu-PwrdAa, is the son of a second Aaddkmt the 

nineteenth in sneeaaaion f^m J m umdtii ftu Howfarheis the cdebialed 
prince of this iiaine is donblfhL In the JfdkUdiwts^ we have ^ 
named among the prineM^ but no apedfiestieB of file individnaL 
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Mind. SanoSMaraia, moat troly uttered. 

JfdHMi. {LUUnmg.) Away, duld, away, no longer heritate-: 
here comes my brother as the noble Yaugandhariyada. Come, 
come^ we hare no time to lose. [Exeunt. 


END OF THE PRELUDE. 



ACT L 


Scene.— The Palace op Vatsa. 

EfUUr YauoandharAyaiJa.* 

*Tia true ! fate, if propitious, soon restores the absent, and 
from remotest isles, the wastes of ocean, and the bounds • >!' 
earth, safe gives them to us again — else how chanced it, tli. 
the fair daughter of the King of Lankd, whom as directed b\ 
the seer, we had sent to obtain, and who was by her father, 
with rich gifts, consigned a bride to our illustrious prince, 
escaped annihilation) Borne on a plank, the*reli^ue of her 
shattered bark, a merchant of Kaus&mbi found her floating in 
mid sea. Her costly necklace spoke her of no common rank, 
whence with all honour she was treated, and to our capital 
conveyed. Fate still smiled upon our sovereign. I have 
transferred the maiden to the honourable keeping of the queen ; 
and now 1 hear our chamberliun, B&bhravya, and Vasubhtiti, 
the minister of SiihhaU, who had accompanied the princess, 
having by some means reached the shore, are on their way 
hither, having been encountered by Bumaflwat on his march 
to chastise the king of KodaULt I have little need to fear the 
end of this ; but faithful service ever has its cares. The eleva- 

* Wherever Vatsa is introduced the same personages are assigned to bim 
as associates, or Ydsavadattd his wife, Yangandhaidjada his minister, Ya- 
santska his companion and and Bumanwat his general. 

t KoMdt according to the iUmdifCMla, is the country along the bank of 
the dhrayd, and consequently formed part, at least, of the modem province 
of Oude. At diflbrent periods^ however, it was much more extensive. 
The Ftahff»*AifdiMt and BUdgaesto apparently speak of it by the name of 
Bflypta KoSaUdf the seven XoSaid$ / and in the ninth oentnry, the authority 
of the king of jEbfsId extended into O t md we ma ^ u appears from inscriptions. 
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tion of my master’s power is my aim, and destiny co-operates 
with my design — ^neither can the seer prophetic err. The king 
himself alone I doubt, for still he loves to follow where his 
own inclinations lead. (A noise behind.) Hark ! the mellow 
drum, accompanied with song and shouts, indicates the clamor- 
ousrejoicings of the multitude. I suspect the kinghascome forth 
to behold from his palace the frolic merriment with which his 
subjects celebrate the festival of Kdnuideva.* All, yes, I see 
him on the terrace : wearied of tales of war, and seeking most 
liis reputation in his people’s hearts, he issues forth attended 
by his companion Vasantaka, like the flower-armed deity him- 
self, descended to take a part in the happiness of his worship- 
pers. 1 will retire to my dwelling, and meditate in tranquillity 
the measures best adapted to ensure us a fortunate termination 
of the task we have begun. [Exit. 

(Vatsa-RAja diatxmred seated^ drmed as for the Spring futtoalf 
and attended by Yasantaka.) 

Vdtsa. My friend ! 

Vds. Your Majesty! 

ViUea. 1 scarcely can express the content I now enjoy. My 
kingdom is rid of every foe, the burthen of my government 
reposes on able shoulders, the seasons are favourable, and my 

* This Madk&Uaiva, or Kdmotaava, is a festival held on the 

thirteenth and fourteenth of VhaUra, at which Kamadeva^ the god of love, 
was formerly worshipped. The season was one of much merriment, and 
the genial iniliienoe of returning spring was hailed with music and jollity. 
Fkrt of the amuaement of the people consisted in throwing over each other, 
by means of syringen^ water or fine powder, coloured with saffinon or with 
other yellow or red pinguents, and scented with perfumes. A more elegant 
missile^ commonly used in some places, is rose leaves, large badeeta and 
trays of which are prepared for that purpose. The festival of Kdmadeva 
holds its plaee in the kalendar, but its observance is restricted to a few 
plaees. In laot^ it seems to have merged into the Pkdlgunotaava or HoU, 
oelobtated a month before^ when the like mexrimentand affusion of coloured 
powder or water takes place. In the south of India Kdma ia worshipped 
at this period alao^ which aUll further identifies the origin of the festival, 
althon^ it has undergone some important modifieatlons in dale and par- 
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subjects prosperous and happy. In the daughter of Pradyota* 
I have a wife whom I adore, and in thee, Yasantaka, t R friend 
in whom I can confide. Attended by thee, thus, at such a 
season, and so disposed, I might fancy myself the deity of 
desire, and this vernal celebration held in honour of myself. 

Vos. Excuse me. Since you admit me to be a part of it, I 
shall even claim the whole ; and, so highly exalted by your 
regard, I shall maintain that the festival is mine. Observe the 
general joy. As if intoxicated with delight, the people dance 
along the streets, sporting merrily with each other’s persons, 
and mutually scattering the yellow-tinted fluid. On every 
side, the music of the drum and the buzz of frolic crowds fill 
all the air. The very atmosphere is of a yellow hue, with 
clouds of flowery fragrance. 

Vatsa. Yon lofty mansion opposite to us is occupied by a 
merry band. I knew not that Kau^&mbi % was so wealthy ! — 
She outvies the residence of the Qod of wealth. ' Heif numerous 
sons are clad in cloth of gold, sprinkled with the fragrant dust 


* According to the Vnhat-Kathd, Pradyota is the King of Jtfayadha^ the 
father of PadtndvcUU Vatsa's second wife, whose place is assumed by 
KatndTali in the drama : the father of YteTadattd is named in the same 
work CfhaASUuena. 

+ Either the spring, or like the spring, the affix ha being pleonastic, or 
implying similitude. 

X KauStimhl always appears as tho capital of Vatsa. According to the 
Pdnuiya'haf it whs built by KviAmha^ the son of Aula, a descendant of 
Prahmd. Buchanan, upon the authority of the Bfuigavata, ascribes its 
foundation to Chakra, a descendant of Arjuna; but neither the Bluigavata- 
nor YiahHu’Punlna states that Nimichakra built KauidmJbi, They say, 
that when Hdgtinajnira shall be washed away by the Gangei^ Nimidiakra 
will reside at Kavadwhi. From which it is to be inferred, that Kauidmbi 
existed at the time that Ildttina^ura was destroyed. The sitb of KauadvAi 
Buchanan supposes to have been that of the ruins ascribed to EdyUnapur, 
but it was more probably lower down in the Doab, bordering upon Magadha 
on one side, and KokiM on the other. It is elsewhere ifirunUd MayadM, 
Calcutta, No. I. p.67) intimated, that it was possibly about Kurrah, whidi, 
according to the inscription found there {Am. JL ix. 433), was comprised 
within Kauidmhi MaAdaia, or district of KaMSdmhL The city so termed 
was probably not far from Allahabad. 
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of the colour of dawn, or tinted with the saffron dye, decked 
with glittering ornaments, and tossing their heads proudly 
with splendid crests, fit for K&ma himself. The soil, plashy 
with the frequent shower and tread of numerous feet, is con- 
verted into vermilion paste, as the artificial bloom is washed 
down from the cheeks of the maidens and mingled with the 
ground. 

Vds. See where a coloured shower falls on a thick and 
struggling crowd, shrinking in vain from the mischievous 
pipes of those mirthful maids. 

Yaisa. I should compare the city to the subterranean world, 
where the snake gods dwell.* The mischievous pipes are 
crested snakes — the scattering dust of yellow fragrance sheds 
unearthly dimness, and the gleaming tiaras dart through it 
such radiance as beams from the serpent jewels. 

VoA. Look, sir, where Madanikd and Ghiitalatik4 approach 
us : their gestures indicate the infiuence of the divinity of the 
season. 

Enter MadanikA and Chi5talatikA, two of the Queen's 
Attendants^ dcmdng and singing. 

Mad, Cool from southern mountains blowing. 

Freshly swells the grateful breeze, 

Bound with lavish bounty throwing 
Fragrance from the waving trees ; 

To men below, and gods above. 

The friendly messenger of love. 

Chid, Lightly from the green stem shaken. 

Balmy fiowrets scent the skies — 

Warm from youthful bosoms waken 
Infant passion’s ardent sighs. 

And many a maid around is roaming. 

Anxious for her lover’s coming. 

Bath, Nor alone the tender blossom 

* MAfla, the region below the earih, inhabited by the or serpent 
demigods. 
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Opens to the smiling day. 

Lordly man’s expanding bosom 
Buds beneath the genial ray. 

Offering to the flowery dart 
Of love, a soft and yielding heart 

Vaim. I perceive, indeed, the influence of the season ex- 
pressed in their appearance. The fillet of the one is loosened, 
and her long tresses float dishevelled to the air: the neck- 
lace of the other seems too weighty for her languid frame, 
though she plies her tinkling anklets with more than wonted 
activity. 

Vos. I will gird up my garb and join them, shall I, in 
compliment to the festival f 

Vaisa. If you please. 

Vds. (JDescmds,) Come, Madanikd, teadi me your poem. 

Mad, A poem, you simpleton ! it is no poem. 

Vos, What is it, then ? 

Jlfod. A ballad. 

Vos, Oh, a ballad! if that is the case, I wish you good 
by.* 

Mad. You must not leave us. 

Vos. Consider my character. (They Iwld him and spnr^ 
mth yellow powder^ till he breaks away.) Here I am at last, my 
good friend : I have been in jeopardy. 

Chat. Comoj we have amused ounelveB long enough, let us 
bear the queen’s message to his Majesty. 

Mad. Come on. (Approaching Valea.) Glory to your Majesty I 
So please you, the queen commands — crave pardon, requests. 

Vaisa. Nay, MadanikA, you are quite correct; the queen 

* In the original Yasantaka says, **Teaoh me yonr ChordUirf ;** to 
which the rqily is, It is not Charehari bat JhfipadMandOg” a form of 
metre ; bnt hkanda, meaning granulated sugar, Yasantaka asks if it ia the 
Moiickiof whidisweatmeataaremade? Madanikd replies, ‘*Itianotmade 
but is recited (paihUtdS^ :** to which Yasantaka, with snrpriae^ rqfoina, Oh, 
if it ia recited, I had better go back to my friend.” It is not eaqr to 
diaeorer the wit of this passage^ although some puns are probably designed 

throQghout 
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oominandB, particularly at a seaBon sacred to the god of love. 
What are her orderat 

Mad. She is bound to-day to offer homage to the image of 
the flower-armed deity, which stands at the foot of the red 
aklha tree in the garden of the palace, and requests your 
Majesty’s presence at her devotions. 

Vaisa. You see, my friend, how one festival begets another. 

VoB. Let us go thither. I will ofiiciate as your priest^ and I 
hope my benediction will not be wholly unproductive. 

Vdisa. Gro, Madanikd, and let the queen know that we shall 
meet her in the garden. 

Mad. As your Majesty commands. \Exmnt. 

Vdisa. Come, my friend, lead the way to the garden. (They 
descend and proceed.) 

Vos. This is the place, sir. Behold the rich canopy of the 
pollen of the mango blossoms, wafted above our heads by the 
southern breeze, and the chorus bursts from the Mile and the 
bees to hail your approach. 

Valtsa. The garden is now most lovely. The trees partake 
of the rapturous season — ^their new leaves glow like coral, their 
branches wave with animation in the wind, and their foliage 
resounds with the blythe murmurs of the bee. The hahda 
blossoms lie around its root like ruby wine; the champaka 
flowers blush with the ruddiness of youthful beauty : the bees 
give back in harmony the music of the anklets, ringing melo- 
diously as the delicate feet are raised against the stem of the 
akika tree.* 

Vos. No, no ; it is not the bees who mimic the ringing of 
the anklets ; ’tis the queen with her train approaching. 

Vaka. You are right ; they are at hand. [They retire. 
Enter VAsa'^adattA the queen, KAnchanamAlA, SAgarikA, 
and other damsels attending. 

Vdsava. Now, KAnchanamAlA, where is the garden t 

Kdnch. This is it, madam. 

* The contsei of the stem of the aioha tree hy the foot of a woman of 
superior beauty is supposed to make it blossom. 
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Vdsava. And where the red aSotsa tree, at the foot of which 
I am to pay my offerings to Madana? 

Kdnch, It is in sight. This is the mdihatd creeper, your 
Majesty’s own plant ; it is now rich with blossoms. This is the 
plant his Migesty takes such care of, the jasmine that he 
expects to blossom out of season : — now we pass it, and this is 
the tree. 

Vdsava. Very well ; where are the offerings t 

Sdgar. Here, madam. {Presenting them.) 

Vdsava. {Looking at Asr, then aside.) What carelessness I an 
object I have hitherto so cautiously concealed, thus heedlessly 
exposed : it shall be so. {AUmd.) How now, SiigarikA, what 
make you herel Where is my favourite starling, that I left to 
your charge, and whom it seems you have quitted for this 
ceremony 1 Away! deliver the oblations to KAnchanamAlA, 
and return. 

Sdgar. As your Majesty pleases. {Gives the offerings and 
withdraws to a short distanee.) The bird is safe with my friend 
SusamgatA. I should like to witness the ceremony. I wonder 
if Ananga* is worshipped here as in my father's mansion ! I 
will keep myself concealed amongst these shrubs and watch 
them, and for my own presentation to the deity I will go cull 
a few of these flowers. ^Betires. 

Vdsava. Now, place the divine Pradyumna f at the foot of 
the tree. 

Kdneh. {Arranges the offerings.) It is done, madam. 

Vaisa. Come, Vasantaka, they are ready, let us join them. 
The queen stands by the side of the god of the flsh-emblazoned 
bannOT,t as slight and graceful as his own bow, and as delicate 
as the flowers that tip his shafts. My love, VAsavadattA ! 

* The bodileM deity, either metsphorioslly, as applied to his inflnenoe 
on the mind, or with reference to the legend of his being rednoed to ashes 
by the angry look of S&ea when pieroed by Kdmde arrowy and time inapired 
with love for Pd/rveSL 

t Pradgumna^ the son of KHMa, was an incarnation of K&mwdeea. 

$ The banner of ffdiacMinNi bears the Mabara^ or marine monster. 

YOL. U. 8 
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Vdsava, My lord! Victory attend him: let him honour 
our rites by his presence ! — That is his regal seat. 

Kdnch, Now, let her Majesty commence the ceremony, and 
to the god, whose station is the red ckioJca tree, present the ac- 
customed gifts of sandal, saffron, and flowers. 

Vdsava, Give them to me. 

Kdnch, {Presents them severally to the queen^ who offers them to 
the image.)* 

Vatsa. Whilst thus employed, my love, you resemble a 
graceful creeper twining round a coral tree ; your robes of the 
orange dye, your person fresh from the bath. As rests your 
hand upon the stem of the aioha^ it seems to put forth a new 
and lovelier shoot. The unembodied god to-day will regret his 
disencumbered essence, and sigh to be material, that he might 
enjoy the touch of thsit soft hand. 

Kdrtch, The worship of the divinity concluded, be pleased, 
madam, to pay adoration to your lord. 

* According to the BlMvUhyottara-Purdnat the worship o£ Kdmadcva 
was Instituted by Siva^ in pity of the fate to which he had consigned him. 
On the thirteenth of Chaitra^ the worshipper, having bathed, was to adore 
the portrait, or as it was practised apparently in most places, the image of 
Actmocfeva, either in person, or, as in the present instance, in one of his mani- 
festations, attended by his wives and his friend Fasanto, and atrain 
of nymphs and choristers, represented in a grove of aioka trees, or placed 
in the shade of one of them with flowers, fruits, and perfumes. It was in a 
grove of aSoka trees that Kdma incurred SMb wrath, whence the selection 
of that tree. The prayer addressed to the divinity, which the author does 
not give, perhaps either because it was well known, or because its repetition 
might be thought profane, is ** Salutation to Kdmadeva the destroyer, the 
god of gods, endowed with a form, to thee who disturbest the minds of 
Brakmdf VitHiiiu, Siva, and Jndra'* A rather longer prayer is addressed 
to the same god in the Tithi-Tattwa, cited from the BhavUkya-Purdna, 
where it is not found : Qod, armed with a flowery bow, salutation be to 
thee ! Salutation be to thee, who bearest a fish on thy banner ! Salutation 
to thee, wlio shakest the firmness of divinities and saints 1 Son of Mddhava, 
Kandarjpa, the foe of Samvara, the lord of Bati, glory to thee, the mind- 
engendcred, the subduer of the whole universe 1 May all the infirmities 
and frailties of my birth perish, and may my fortunes ever eiyoy desired 
prosperity ! Gloiy to the destroyer, to Kdma, the embodied form of the 
god of gods, the agitator of the hearts of BrohmA, VUikAu, Siva, and 
Inlrar 
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Vdsava. Where are flowers and unguent 1 
Kdnch. Here, madam. 

{VdsavadaUd worships the Tdng,*) ' 

Sdgar. {Eetwms.) I have idled my time whilst gathering 
these flowers, so that I fear the ceremony is over ; behind this 
tree I can observe them undiscovered. What do 1 seel can 
this be true? Does then the deity, whose effigy only we adore 
in the dwelling of my father, here condescend to accept in 
person the homage of his votaries? I, too, though thus re- 
mote, present my humble offering. {Throws down the jtowers,) 
Glory to the flower-armed God : may thy auspicious sight both 
now and hereafter prove not to have been vouchsafed to me in 
vain ! {Bows down, then rising looks again,) The sight, though 
oft repeated, never wearies. I must tear myself from this, lest 
some one should discover me. {Withdraws a little,) 

Kdnch. Approach, Yasantaka, and receive your portion. 
Vdsava, Accept, most worthy sir, these propitiatory pre- 
sents. {Grives Fasantaka sandal, flowers, and jewels,) 

Vos, May prosperous fortune ever be your fate ! 

{The Bard\ behind,) 

The sun from his diurnal road declines, 

And in the west with flaming radiance glows — 

Like some illustrious prince, whose glory shines 
Intehsest, as his days approach their close. 

The mpon comes forth amidst the evening sky. 

With aspect as our youthful monarch’s bright, 

To soothe the night flower’s love-empassioned sigh. 
And at thy feet to shed his sacred light. 

Sdgar. How 1 {Returning.) Is this Udayana, to whom my 
father destined me a bride ? The sight of him has purifled my 
person from the contaminating gaze of others. 

* This is also confonnable to the which directs, 

" Having oflhred adoration to the mind-born divinity, let the wife worship 
her husband, with ornaments, flowers, and raiment. Thinking internally 
with entire complacency, * this is the god of love.' " 

t Hindu princes, as we have had previous occasion to notice, always 
retained a sort of poetic bellman to announce the time of day. 
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FiukL The twilight has drawn in, and we have been insen- 
sible of the course of time, our minds engrossed by holy and 
delightful duties. Look, madam, where the pale eastern dsyi 
like a love-lorn damsel, seems to sicken with impatience for the 
coming of her Lord. Let us rise, and return to the palace. 

{They rise.) 

Sdgar. They come ! I must fly hence. Ah me, unhappy ! 
no longer to behold him, whom I could gaze upon for ever. 

Fofoa. Come, love, thou puttest the night to shame. The 
beauty of the moon is eclipsed by the loveliness of thy 
countenance, and the lotus sinks humbled into shade; the 
sweet songs of thy attendant damsels discredit the murmur of 
the bees, and mortified, they hasten to hide their disgrace 
within the flowery blossom. [Exemi, 


END OT THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT IL 


The Oabden of the Palace. 

Enter SusamoatA with a Sdrikdy or talking bird, in a cage* 

What can have become of S^gariki? she left this bird inmy 
charge, and went I know not whither. Here comes Nipudikfi ! 

Enter ^ifui^ikL 

These tidings his Majesty has charged me with, I must use 
despatch in conveying to the queen. {Going.) 

Sus. How now, NipufiikAt what engrosses your thoughts^ 
that you pass as if you saw me nott — ^Whither, in such haste 1 

Nip. I will tell you. We have a great sage come to court, 
the venerable SMkhanda-Dtoi, from Sri-Farvata.f He has 
taught the king the craft of making flowers blossom at any 
season, and his Majesty being about to exercise his new art 
upon his frvourite jasmine, sends me to request the queen’s 
presence. But where are you going 

** The SdnkdL is the same ss the Jfoma, the Indian Grakle, Graeuia 
rdigiom, aboot the aiae of a jacdLdaw, haring riolet black plumage, with a 
naked yellow occipital band. As Shaw obseirea, "These birds are of a 
lirdy docile disposition, and when kept in a state of a confinement, imitate 
with great facility the yariooa sounds within hearing, and even lem to speak 
with greater distinctness than nost of the parrot tribe.’* So also Bontius, 
speaking of this Urd, which he calls the Indian starling, observes : " It 
imitates man’s voiee much more aecurately than a parrot, so that often- 
times it is troublesome with its prattle.” 

t The temple of Sha in the upper part of the peninsula, visited and 
described by Captain Mackenzie (Am. JUmm. vol. v.). This was one of the 
twelve great Lingas, the worriiip of which seems to have flourished parti- 
cularly about the period of the first Mohammedan invasion. Prior to the 
same datd, also, it seems to have beena place of great resort for Yoffiiu or 
AwMsaceties. Mention of iAi-Puresfa has been made before in Jfdloti and 
kfadhoMa. 
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Su8. To look for S^rikl 

Nip. I passed her just now ; she had a brush and pallet as 
if about to paint a picture, and went into the plantain bower : 
you will find her there, I dare say. Adieu ! I must to our 
mistress. 


A Plantain Bower or Hall.* 

Enter SAgarikA, with a picture.^ 

Be still, my foolish heart, nor idly throb for one so high 
above thy hopes. Why thus anxious again to behold that form, 
one only view of which has inspired such painful agitation 1 
Ungrateful, too, as weak, to fiy the breast that has been 
familiar to thee through life, and seek another, and as yet but 
once beheld, asylum. Alas ! why do I blame thee ? the terror 
•>f Ananga*s shaft has rendered thee a fugitive ; — ^let me implore 
his pity. 'Lord of the flowery bow, victor of demons and of 
gods ! dost thou not blush to waste thy might upon a weak 
defenceless maiden, or art thou truly without form or sense ? Ah 
me ! I fear my death impends, and this the fatal cause. {Looking 
at the picture.) No one api)roaches; I will try and finish the 
likeness I am here attempting to pourtray. {Looking at the 
picture.) My heart beats high, my hand trembles, yet I must 
try, and, whilst occasion favours me, attempt to complete these 
lineaments, as the only means to retain them in my sight. 

{Draws.) 

Enter SusaiIgatA. 

This is the plantain bower. Ha ! she is here, and apparently 
so intent upon some painting, that she docs not notice my 
approach. I will keep out of her sight and look at what she 
is doing. {Ajiproaches gently and looks over Sdgarikd.) How ! 

* The'term on this and similar occasions is Oriha (Jlara^ Ghard\ or 
literaliy a house or hall. It is not improliablo that green-houses or 
analogous buildings were known to the Hindus. In general, however, these 
places appear to have lieen pavilions, with particular plants and flowers 
planted both within and without 

t More correctly, a leaf or sheet for a picture— C%itrap7iafal». 
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— ^the king’s picture! well done, S&garik4! but so it is: the royal 
swan leaves not the lotus-crowded lake to sport elsewhere. 

Sdg. It is finished, but in vain, my tears veil the picture 
from my sight. {Raises her head, and beholding Susarhgatd hides 
the picture.) How, Susaifigat&! sit down. 

Sus. (Sits down and puts her hand upon the picture.) Who is 
this you have delineated ) 

Sdg. The deity of this festival, Ananga. 

Sus. It is cleverly done, but there wants a figure to complete 
it Let me have it, and I will give the god his bride. (Takes 
the paper and draws.) 

Sdg. (Angrily.) Hey, Su8amgat4 1 what mean you? you have 
sketched my likeness. 

Sus. Do not be offended without cause. I have given your 
Kdmadeva my Rati, that is all. But come, away with disguise, 
and confess the truth. 

Sdg. (Apart.) My friend has discovered my secret. (Aloud.) 
My dear friend, I am overcome with shame — ^promise me that 
nobody else shall be made acquainted with my weakness. 

Sus. Why should you be ashamed ? Attachment to exalted 
worth becomes your native excellence. But be assured I will 
not betray you ; it is more likely this prattling bird will repeat 
our conversation. 

Sdg. Alas I my friend, my agitation overpowers me. 

Sus. (Placing her hands on SdgariMs heart.) Be composed, be 
composed ! I will bring some leaves and fibres of the water-lily 
from this laka (Brings some leaves and fibres of the lotus, and 
hinds the former with the taller upon SdgariMs bosom.)* 

Sdg. Enough, enough, my friend, take away these leaves and 
fibres, — ^it is vain to offer me relief. I have fixed my heart 
where I dare not raise my hopes. I am overcome with shame 
— I am enslaved by passion — my love is without return— death 
my only refuge. (Faints.) 

* The lotas leaves and fibres are sapposed to be of great eooUng effiea^ 
in allaying the fever of passion. 
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{A noise behind.) 

The monkey has escaped from the stable, and rattling the 
ends of his broken chain of gold, he clatters along as if a 
number of female feet, bound with tinkling anklets, were in 
sportive motion. Chased by the grooms and frightening tin* 
women, he has bounded through the inner gate. The unmanly 
eunuchs, lost to shame, fly from his path, and the dwarf takes 
shelter in the jacket of the chamberlain. The Kitritas wlm 
guard the surrounding W'alls are true to their designation,^ and 
bowing themselves lowly through* fear, are ashamed to look 
each other in the face. 

Sus. Up, up, my dear friend ! the wild brute is coming 
hither. 

Sdg. What shall w^e do 1 

Sus. Hide in the shatle of this tamdla gvove : haste. In* 
comes ! [Exeunt 


Another Part of the Garden. 

Enter Sagarika and Susaiigata. 

Sdg, What has become of the drawing? did you leave it 
behind 1 some one will discover it. 

Sus, Never heed the picture now. The ape has broken the 
cage to get at the curds and rice, and let the sdrikd fly : let us 
endeavour to recover her, or she will repeat \/hat has passed 
between us. 

(Behind.) Astonishing, astonishing ! 

Sdg. Hey, Susamgatfi, is that the ape coming? 

Sus. No, coward; it is the worthy Yasantaka, our royal 
mastei^s friend. Let us hence, the sdrUed is far away. 

Sdg. I attend you. [ExcvfU. 

* Perhaps a pun ia here intended, hMUa a mountaineer l)eing derived 

from the roots, kfl to scatter, and ol to go, that is^ they scattered or ran 
away : or the joke lies in their stooping low, they being of low esste. The 
monkey’s escape from the stable is another instance of the practice alluded 
to in the Persian and Hindustani Proverb : ** The misfortune of the stable 
be upon the monk^s head— loJUto ha ssri maimwa.'* 
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.Sn/ier Yasamtaka. 

Yaj strange, indeed 1 most nuurdlons I the power of S^ri- 
khandarDAsa is most sniprinng, by whose simple will the jasmine 
has been covered with coontless bads, as if smiling disdainiully 
npon the queen’s faToniite tnddhavL I will go and tell my 
Mend what has happened. Ah! yonder he comes, looking 
qnite confident of his hopes, and as pleased as if he looked 
npon the jasmine blossoming in his presence. His eye sparkles 
with jdeasare : I will join him. [Eni. 

ANOTHEB PaBT 07 THB GaBDEN. 

EiUer Yaisa. 

1 shall make the qneen torn pale with anger. She will look 
upon the creeper like a rival beauty, as the delicate shrub dis- 
plays the brilliance of its nascent buds, and swells, as gAntly 
infiated with the zephyr’s sighs. 

Vas, {Approaches.) Victory to your Majesty! — ^fortune is 
propitious. 

Vatsa. I doubt it not, my Mend ; for inconceivable is the 
virtue of drugs, and charms, and gems. Lead the |ray, and 
let these eyes this day obtain by the sight the friiit of their 
fornuition. 

Vas. This way. 

Flaisa. Precede. 

Vas. {Admaues astd skps to Ustm : he Iwms hack in alarm.) 
Fly, fly, sir I 

Falsa. Whyf 

Fas. There is a goblin in yonder baJMa tree 1 

Fatso. Away, simpleton, go on, and fear not 1 how should 
any such being have power at this season to harm? 

Fas, He speaks qnite distinct^— if you disbelieve me, 
advance and Usten. 

Fatso. {Adoonees.) 1 hear a distinct vmce, and a sweet one^ 
too^ like that dt a woman : from its small and sharp tone it 
must be a stariing. {LoeUng op.) Ah I there she aits. 
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Vas. A starling t 

Vdtsa, {Laughing.) A starling, look there ! 

Vas. And so, xny good friend, your fears made you fancy 
a starling to be a goblin. 

Vaisa. Out on you, blockhead ! would you accuse me of 
what you have done yourself 1 

Vas. Well, now do not you interfere. {Holds up his staff.) You 
impertinent bird, have you no more respect for a BiAhman 9 
Stop a moment, and with this crooked staif I will bring you 
down from the tree like a ripe wood apple. 

Vatsa. Forbear, forbear 1 how prettily she talks ! 

Vas. Yes; now I listen again: she says, give this BrAhman 
something to eat. 

Vatsa. Something to eat is ever the burthen of the glutton’s 
song. Come, say truly, what does she utter! 

Vas. {Listening and repeating.) ‘*Who is this you have de- 
lineated ? Do not be offended without cause ; I have given 
your Kdmadeva my BatV' Hey, sir ! what should this mean) 

Vatsa. Oh, I suppose some female has been drawing her 
lover’s portrait, and passing it off on her companion as the pic. 
ture of the god of love : her friend has found her out, and 
ingeniously exposed her evasion, by delineating her in the 
character of Kdma^s bride. 

Vas. Very likely. 

Vatsa. Be still ; she speaks again. {They listen.) 

Vas. {Bepeaiing.) ^^Why diould you be ashamed) attach- 
ment to exalted worth becomes your native excellenca” 

Vatsa. Likely, likely ! 

Vas. Nay, do not you presume upon your scholarship ; I 
will expound all she says, when she has finished. The lady 
that is pictured is very handsome. 

Vaisa. We shall have leisure to satisfy our curiosity ; let us 
now listen. 

Vas. Very well; do you hear what she says f ^‘Takeaway 
these lotus leaves and fibres — is in vain you strive to offer me 
rdief.’* 
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Fdisa. I hear and understand. 

Vos. How the jade chatters to-day ! but I will explain all I 
hear. 

Faisa. Very likely ; but now listen. 

Fas, Hey ! — declare she speaks in measure, like a BrAhman 
skilled in the four Fedas, 

Falsa. What said she I I did not hear. 

Fas. have fixed my heart where I dare not raise my 
hopes ; — I am overcome with shame and despair, and death is 
my only refuge.*’ 

Fatsa. With the exception of yourself, my worthy friend, 
what learned Br4hman would call this speaking in measure ? 

Fas. Why, what is it? 

Vdlsa.* Prose. 

Vos. Prose 1 Oh, very well ! and what does it mean ? 

Falsa. Some young female may be supposed to have spoken 
the sentence, indifferent to life, because uncertain of her affec- 
tion being returned. 

Fas. (Laughing loudly.) You may as well drop these evasive 
interpretations ; why not say at once, The damsel doubts my 
returning her passion) ” Who but yourself could have been 
delineated as the god of the flowery bow ? (Claps his hands 
and laughs.) 

Falsa. Peace, simpleton ! your obstreperous mirth has 
fnghtened the bird away ; see ! there she flies. 

Fas. She has perched on the plantain bower : let us follow 
her. 

Falsa. Oppressed by the shafts of JjTdma, the delicate maid 
entrusts her companions with the sorrows of her breast : the 
tattling parrot or imitative starling repeats her words, and they 
find an hospitable welcome in the ears of the fortunate. 

[EmmL 

* Ysssiitska says, "It is a Hsk that the bird has repeated,'* or a TSiae 
peeoliar to the Vsdas : the says, " No, it is apdCH** whieh is eorreet, 

the wseoonsistliigof four lines of 18— 15— 12— IdmdtidsorshortTowela 
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The Plantain Bower. 

Jfnfer Yatsa and Vasantaka. 

Foa Here is tlie bower ; let us enter : but what has become 
of the starling! No matter ; let us rest on this bench, where 
the breeze' breathes cool and soft amidst Uie waving leaves of 
these bananas. 

Vaisa. As you please. {They sit.) 

Vos. What is yonder! It looks like the cage of the star- 
ling — ^broken to pieces most probably by the monkey. 

Vatsa. See what it is. 

Vas. 1 will {Locking about.) What’s here! — a picture! 
{Takes it v/p.) Ha, ha I my friend, you are in IndL 

V(Usa. What u that! 

Vas. Just what I smd: here is your likeness. Who but 
yourself could have been delineated as the god of the flowery 
bow! 

Vatsa. Give it me. 

Vas. Stop a little. What ! is sudi a jewel of a ^rl as is 
here pictured to be seen for nothing! 

Vatsa. Take this. {Gives him a gMen braedet, and Vasantaka 
delivers the pietmre.) Ha! behold, my fnend; what lovely 
swan is this that wings her flight to Mdnasa, in whose sports 
the lotus trembles, who dedaies such auspimous fortune diall 
befall us, and whose fiice might be taken for the full moon by 
Brahmd, when he first emerged firom his lotus throne ! {Looking 
at the picture.) 

Enter SusAiioATi and SJLoabikA. 

Sue. It is hopeless to follow the bird ; let ns get the draw- 
ing again, thereftwe, and go in. 

Sdg. ^y all means, 

Vas. {To the king.) Well, my Mend, who is this damsel, 
think youy that seems to bend her head so humbly! 

Sue, HarkI I hear Yaaanta talking — suspect to the king. 
Let ns conceal outaelves amongst the plants and hear what they 
aie taUdngoC {They hide bMndSteplatUaia trees.) 
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Fate. JBhiAfiu^ when he fitat emeiged from his lotos throne^ 
had taken such a face for the nntivalled orb of the moon. 

Sus. (To Sigarihi.) Yon are in lock, girl; yonr lover is 
dwdling upon your prsisea 

Sdg. How can yon make so light of me as «> treat me as 
matter for yonr mirtht 

Vos. Why should she hang down her head in this wmnnw y 

Fate. Has not the stariing told us all t 

Su$. There ! I told you so ; that bird has repeated our con- 
versation. 

Sdg. (To handf.) What will he reply t I hang between life 
and death! 

Foa Well ; and does she please yonr eyest 

Fate. Please my eyes, say yout My sight insatiate rests 
upon her graceful limbs and slender waist : reluctantly it rises 
to her budding bosom, and thence ascending, fixes on those 
soft expressive orbs, where tremulously hangs the crystal 
tear. 

Sua. IXdyouheary 

Sdg. Did you heart he praises the artist’s skill I 

Vaa. Well, sir, and what dulness must there be in yon, not 
to perceive that in this, the object of the damsel’s affection, your 
resemblance is exhibited? 

Fate I cannot deny that she has flatteringly ddineated my 
likeness, nor doubt her sentiments, — ^fmr observe the traces of 
the tear tTmt has fallen upon her work; like the moist dew that 
starts firom every pore of my frame. 

Sdg. (To handf.) Heart, be of good cheer! your passion is 
directed to a corresponding object. 

Sua. My friend, you ate fortunate ; we must treat you now 
with the deference due to her . whom our master loves. 

Vaa. (Loddng rotmd.) Here are other traces of her passion : 
the lotus leaves she has applied to her heart whilst revealing 
her affisotion to her friend. 

Fate You have guessed wdL Where it has been in ton* 
tact with her fbnn the leaf has fiided, bat is still gteso where 
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the contour of her well-proportioned shape has interposed an 
interval between the verdure and her person. The central 
freshness of the lotus leaf that has reposed upon her bosom 
reveals not the fervour of her love, but these two pallid circles 
on either side betray the violence of her affection. 

Vas, (Picking up the fibre.) Here is another vestige — it has 
bound the lotus leaf upon her bosom. 

Vatsa. (Applying it to his heart.) It still dispenses its cooling 
freshness. Say, fibre, art thou withered, because thou art no 
longer cherished between those palpitating orbs, whose friendly 
contiguity scarce leaves room for the lodgment of a silken 
thread, much less for thee. 

Svs. (Apart) His Grace must be violently affected to talk 
thus incoherently. It will not become me to leave him to these 
fancies. (Jo Sdgarikd.) Well, my friend, what you came for 
is before you. 

Sdg. Why, what did I come for, pray 1 

Sue. The picture, what else t there it is — take it 

Sag. (Angrily.) As I don’t understand what you say, I shall 
leave you. (Going.) 

Sus. How now, impatient! stop a moment, and I will 
recover the drawing before we leave this place. 

Sdg. Do so. 

(Susamgatd comes forward, so as to he seen by Vasantaka.) 

Vos. Hide the picture, here, in this plantain leaf— here 
comes one of the queen’s damsels. (Vatsa covers it wUh his 
mantle.) 

Svs. (Advancing.) Glory to the king I 

Vatsa. Welcome, SusaifigatA; sit down. How knew you 
that I was heret 

Sus. That is not all my knowledge ; I am acquainted with 
the secret of the picture, and some other matters, of which I 
shall apprise her Majesty. (Going.) 

Vos. (Apart to Vatsa:) It is all blown — she is a great tattler 
— ^better bribe her to be silent. 

Vatsa. Stay, Susaifigatfi; accept these ornaments. (Takes 
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off hia braedetf ike.) This is but a matter of sport, not to be 
mentioned to the queen. 

Su8. Your Grace is bountiful; you need not fear me. I 
was but in jest, and do not want these jewels. The truth is> 
my dear friend, S^kgaiildl, is very angry with me for drawing 
her picture, and I shall be much obliged to your Majesty to 
intercede for me and appease her resentment. 

Vdtsa. {Springing up.) Where is she? Lead me to her. 

Vos. Give me the picture — will take care of it ; it may 
again be wanted. 

Sus. This way. {Theg advance.) 

Sdg. He is here — tremble at his sight. I can neither 
stand nor move — ^what shall I do? 

Vos. {Seeing her.) A most surprising damsel, truly; such 
another is not to be found in this world. I am confident that 
when she was created, Brahmd was astonished at his own per- 
formance. 

ViUaa. Such are my impressions. The four mouths of 
Brahmd must at once have exclaimed in concert, bravo, bravo ! 
when the deity beheld these eyes more beauteous than the 
leaves of his own lotus ; and his heads must have shaken with 
wonder, as he contemplated loveliness, the ornament of all the 
world.* 

Sdg. {To Sfuaihgaid.) This is the picture you have brought. 

« {Ooing.) 

Vdba. You turn your eyes upon your friend in anger, 
lovely maid ; yet such is their native tenderness they cannot 
assume a harsh expression. Look thus, but do not leave us, 
for your departure hence will alone give me pain. 

Sue. She is very angry, sir, I assure you ; take her hand and 
pacify her. 

* VenMiuiio Aniang: 

“ You 

Were sure the chief, and beet of human race. 

So perfect that the gods who form’d you wonder’d 

At their own akill, and cried, a iud^ hit 

Has mended our design.” — All ron Love.’* 
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Vaisa. You advise me well. {Takes Sdgankd by the hand.) 

Vos. 1 congratulate you, sir; you enjoy unprecedented 
fortune. 

Vaisa. You say rightly — she is the very deity Lakshmi her- 
self : her hand is the new shoot of the pdrijdia tree, else whence 
distil these dew drops of ambrosia ? 

Sus. It is not possible, my diear friend, you can remain 
inexorable whilst honoured thus with his Grace’s hand. 

Sdg. {Frowning.) Will you not forbear, Susamgatd t 

Vaisa. Nay, you must not be angry with your friend. 

Vos. Why, like a hungry Brahman, should you thus be 
out of humour, lady? 

Sus. Very well, my friend, I will say no more. 

Vatsa. This is not right, resentful girl, to be so unforgiving 
to your intimate companions. 

Vos. Hey ! here again is Madam VisavadatUL 

{The Rdjd lets go Sdgarikd's hand in alarm.) 

Sdg. {To Sus.) What shall I dot 

Sus. We can escape unperceived behind this tamdla tree. 
{They go off hastily.) 

Vatsa. {Looking round.) Why, my friend, where is the queen, 
where is Y^savadatt&t 

Vos. I do not know. I said, here again is Madam y48a- 
'vadatt4 ; 1 meant in testiness of temper. 

Vaisa. Out on thee ! thou hast rudely snapped the string 
of splendid gems, that fate and acknowledged love had hung 
around my neck. \They retire. 

Enter ViSAVADAXTi, the queen^ and KInchanamAlI, an 
aUendanL 

Vdsava. Well, girl, how fSur from hence is my lord’s 
favourite jasmine tree t 

Kdndk It is but a little way farther : we shall see it after 
passing this plantain bower. 

Vdeaiva. Let us hasten. 
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Kdnek, I think I aee hb Majesty. Yes, there he is ; will 
it please you join him ? 

Vdsava. (Approaching Vaisa.) Glory to my lord 1 

Yaisa. (To VasanUka.) Hide the picture — quick. 

(Vasankika iakes U and holds U under his arm.) 

Vdsava. Has the jasmine budded yet, my lord t 

Vaisa. I have been waiting your arrival, and have not yet 
seen it ; we will now visit it together. 

Vdsava. Oh no— I see by your countenance that it has 
flowered ; that is sufficient^ I will go no further. 

Vos. Then your Grace acknowledges we have conquered! 
Huzza! (fVaves his hand and dances ; Oie picture falls ; theBdjd 
observes it, looks at him angrily^ and points to the picture.) 

Vos. (Apari to Vatsa.) Be calm ; I will manage it 

Kdneh. (Picking up (he picture and Aeuing U to the queen.) 
See^ madam, whose portrait is this t 

Vdsava.^ (Looking at Hand apart) This is my lord; and is not 
this SligaiikA f (Aloud to VeUsa.) Pray what is this, my lord t 

Vaisa. (To Vasania.) What shall I say ? 

Vos. (To Vatsa.) Fear not, leave it to me. (Aloud to Vdsa^ 
vac^aUd.) I was observing, madam, that it would he very 
difficult to hit my friend’s likeness, on which bis M^^y was 
X>leased to give me this specimen of his skill. 

Vaisa. It is as Yasantaka tells you. 

Vdsava. And this female standing near you — I siijqpoee this 
is a specimen of Vasantaka’s skill ? 

Vaisa. What should you suspect t That is a mere fan^ 
portrait, the original was never seen before. 

Vos. I’ll swear to tins, by my BrahmAaical cord,, that^the 
original was never before seen by rither of us. 

Kdneh. (To the queen, apart) Why should he qieak 
evasively, madam t There is no need to be angry. 

Vdsava, (To W ) My hoRest girl, you do pot understand 
his prevaiicationa. I know Yasantaka^ (Aloud) My lofiE4 ex- 
cuse me. Looking at this picture has given me a slight head- 

ache. I leave you to your amusements. (Qoing.) y . 

VOL. tL * V T 
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Vatsa. What can I say to you, dearest % 1 really am at a 
loss ! If I ask you to forgive me, that is unnecessary, if you 
are not offended ; and how can I promise to do so no more, when 
I have committed no fault — alUiough you will not believe my 
assertions. 

Vdsam. {Detaching Iiei'self genihj and xcilh jpolitcniss,) You 
mistake, my lord; I assure you my head aches; on that 
account I take my leave. 

[Exit mtli Kilnchaiiamdhi. 

Vas, Your [Majesty has had a lucky cscax)c. The queen’s 
anger has dispersed like summer clouds. 

Vaisa, Away, blockhead], we have no occasion to rejoice: 
could you not discover the queen’s anger through her unsuc- 
ct^ssful attempts to disguise it ? Her face was clouded /with a 
passing frown. As she hung down her head, she looked on 
me with an affected smile. She gave utterance to no angry 
words, ’tis time, and the swelling eye glowed not with rage — 
but a stalling tear was with difficulty repressed ; and although 
she treated me %vith politeness, straggling indignation lurked 
ill every gesture. We must follow, and endeavour to jiacify 
her. [ExchhL 


!3ND OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 


A Chamber in the Palace. 

Enter MadanikI, cm of the gmeeis Attendants. 

Hoi Kau^AmbilcA 1 tell me if KAnftTia.iiii.TnAlA is -with the 
queen! (lAstening.) 'What say you! she came in some time 
since and went out again! where can she be! Oil, she 
comes. 

Enter KAnchanamIlA. 

KdneJi. Sravo, 'Vasantaka, bravo ! you are a deeper politician 
than the prime minister himself. 

jlfod. How now, fellow KtochanamtlA, what has 'Vasantaka 
done to merit your praises ! 

Kdneh. 'What occasion is there for your asking ! you are not 
able to keep the secret ! 

Mad. 1 swear by the feet of the queen, I will not men- 
tion it to anybody. 

Kdneh. On that condition you shall hear#. As I was pasting 
from tlie palace to-day, I overheard 'Vasantaka and Susaifigati 
in conversation behind the door of the picture gallery.* 

Mad. What is the subject! 

Kdneh. Vasantaka said, SAgarikA alone is the cause of my 
firiend’s indisposition ; do you, SusaidgatA, devise a remedy. 

Mad. And what replied she ! 

Kdndk She said, the queen having discovered what was 
going f<nward by finding the picture but not' suspecting me^ 
has |fiaced Stgariki undar my charge — giving me^ to insure 

* Ckittasitid, or AUratiOd. So in tho ViddluMlttbhanfiU, a 
of this kind oceois hnngirith poHiaitaof the vmnen of thelnterior of tho 
psiaee. 
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my vigilanooi some of her own clothes and omainents. 
ihese I will equip Sdgarikd as the queen, and myself as KAn- 
chanamAld, and thus disguised will meet his Majesty at tho 
mddham bower about sunset : do you come to this place and 
conduct us thither. 

Mud. Very well plotted, Susaifigatii ; but you are mistaken, 
if you think to deceive a mistress so kind to her attendants. 

Kdncli^. And where arc you going ? 

Mail. I was coming to look for you. You were so long in 
bringing us an answer about his Majesty’s illness, that the 
queen was very anxious, and sent mo to sec what had become 
of you. 

Kibidi. Her Majesty is too simple, to be so easily deceived. 
But the king, whose only illness is love, is sitting in tlic 
pavilion over the ivory gate. Come along, let us cany this 
news to the queen. [Eymat. 

The Pavilion. 

Vatsa discavmd. 

yiitm. Endure, my heart, the fever love has kindled, and 
which the maid I sigh for can alone allay. Why reproach 
me with my folly for seeking to sulxluo thy fciTOurs with the 
cooling sandal, in^cad of that lovely hand which was awhile 
in my grasp ! The mind from its natural unsU*adine.ss should 
bo a difficult mark to hit ; how happens it that tho aicher-god 
has lodged all his shafts in mine.. Deity of tho llowcry bow, 
innumerable are those who may bo stnick with thy five arrows, 
and such as I am are notoriously thy aim. But in this is tho 
usual state of things reversed, that I, singly, am pierced with 
thy countless darts, and am about to perish. Yet I suffer 
less on my own account than for poor Siigorika. Sho shrinks 
from cvciy gaze, suspecting that her secret is discovered. If 
she observe two of her companions in conversation, sho fancies 
herself the subject; and if they laugh, she thinks die is tho 
object of their mirth. Alas, my love I thy uneasiness excites 
my compassion, and I share the dread thou sufferest from the 
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glances of ihe queei^ as they bend on tbee arith ill dissem- 
bled indignation. — ^How long Yasantaka delays! I have sent 
him to obtain some tidings of the maiden. 

EnJUr Yasantaka. 

Vos. {To himsdf.) Ha, ha! my friend, you will be better 
pleased to-day tlian when you ascended the throne of 
Kans&mbf, when you hear the agreeable news I bring yon. 
Oh, there he is : he seems expecting me. Joy, joy, my 
friend; fortune is propitious, and promises to accomplish your 
desire. 

Vaisa. How is Sfigarik^f 

Vos. In a little time you may judge for yourself. 

Vaiaa. What, may I hope to see her soon t 

Vds. Why not 1 Am not I your counsdlor — who lauj^ at 
the wisdom of Vfihasjpaii t 

Vaisa. Admitted — ^there is nothing you cannot manage ; but 
com^ tell me, 1 long to hear the particulars. 

Yas, {Whispm inhis ear.*) There, you have the whole. 

Yatsa. This merits reward. {Gives him a hracelet.) 

Yas. {Takes it and pds it on.) Yeiy becoming ; a golden brace- 
let suits my ann. I will go and shew it to my wife. {Croisig.) 

Yatsa. Stop, my friend, stop, another time will serve your 
purpose How much of the day remains t 

Yas. {Looting.) See my friend, the lord of a thousand rays 
approaches the bowers of the western mountain. 

Vatsa. True, the lord of the one-wheeled car having per- 
formed the circuit of the world, now purposes to suqiend his 
labours till the morrow’s dawn, and halting on the mountain’s 
brow, he calls in liis scattered rays; whose golden lines con- 
verging round his chariot, look like the radiant q>okes that 
shoot to their cen^ from the wide circumference of the qpheres. 
As witli assembled beams he rests upon the summit of the 

* A dmnqr mode of aioidiog the repetition of the plot. We hare had 
it in other pieces^ as the MHMdUdsaH and MudrdEdishaaa. 
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western hill, the lord of day thus breathes his farewell to the 
lotus: Adieu, my beloved, my hour is come and I must 
depart: sleep dwell upon thy lids, till 1 again disturb thy 
slumbers.” Let us therefore away to the mddhavl bower, and 
be punctual to the time appointed by my fair. 

Vos. I attend you. The interval that separates the trees of 
the grove is lost, and they seem to form one close compacted 
mass. A dusky hue, like that of the hide of the buffalo or 
wild boar besmeared with mire, extends over the garden, and 
tliick glooms spreading above the east, obscure the horizon. 

Vatsa. True : first gathering in the east, the deepening 
gloom successively obscures the other regions of the sky : 
becoming intenser as it proceeds, it steals the hue of Siva's 
neck, and mountains, trees, and towns, the heavens and the 
earth, arc hidden from our sight. Let us to the garden, 

[Iwmiit, 

TiIR (ilARDEN'. 


Enter Vats.v ami Vasaxtaka. 


Vas, This clump of trees should be the muhn'amla grove, 
but I am not quite certain : how shall we find the way % 

Falsa, Go on, we are right, I know the path. The c/ami- 
pahb trees are here, I smell their fragrance; and now tlio 
SMuViuvdras ; we now pass the cluster of bahilas^ and here are 
the jxtYa/a trees : their various odour indicates their situation, 
and would enable us to track the walk were they concealed 
by twice the present gloom. 

Fas. Ha ! here wo are, this is the rnddluivi bower. I know 
it by the perfume of the buds so tempting to the bees, and the 
smoothness of tlie emerald pavement. Do you remain here 
whilst I go for Sfigarik4 ; I shall soon be back. 

Yatsa. Do not be long. 

Fas. Do not be impatient, my friend. I am back alread]^^ 

[Eya. 

* A form of speech still in use in reply to the commands of a superior : a 
servant, on beingdirected to do any thing, commonly answering, Itisdone." 
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Fotak 1 wait you on this* emerald seat. Who will take 
part with the inconstant swain, that abandons his old love for 
a new t The timid damsel that comes to her first assignation, 
casts but a sidelong glance upon her beloved, and though she 
shrink not from his embrace, averts her countenance from his 
gaze. Let. me go,’’ she murmurs repeatedly; will leave 
you 1 ” but still submits to the gentle violence that prevents her 
departure. What heightened charms does a stolen interview 
bestow upon the amorous maid ! How long Vasantaka delays ! 
Surely VAsavadatU has not heard of our design. \Reiire8. 

A Chamber. 

Entet VAsavadattjL and KanchanamalA. 

Vdsava. Can it be possible, wench, that S^rika has pro- 
mised to meet my lord disguised in my attire % 

Kdndk I have told your Majesty ; but if we find Vasantaka 
at the door of the picture gallery, your doubts, I hope, will 
be removed. 

Vdaava, Let us thither. [Exmtd, 

Chamber leading to the Picture Gallery. 

Entei' Vasantaka, disguised, 

Vos, I thought I heard the tread of feet ; Sagarik^ ap- 
proaches. [lleiires, 

Enier VAsavadatta and Kanchanam.vl.\. 

Kdnch. This the place, madam. Now to see if Vasanttdea 
is here. {Snaps liefi' Jingei's,) 

Vos, {Approaching.) Ha, Susamgatfi ! well done : I declare 
I should have taken you for Kfinchanam^A Where is 
SfigaiildL) 

Kdnch. {Pointing to Vdsanadattd.) There. 

Vos. Why, this is the very queen herself. 

Vdsava. {Alarmed and apart.) Howl am I recognised ? 

Foi. Come, Sfigarikfi, this way. 

Kdndk {To (he gueen.) All’s safe, madam. {Pointing to 
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VamMloa,) Ah ! rogu^ you Ndll have cause to Temember 
your worda 

Vas. Hastei hast^ Sligarik&! the deer-xnarked deity xises 
in the east [Exeu/nL 

A Gbove.* — Vatsa discovmd. 

Why is my heart so agitated when I expect an interview 
with my fiur ? or is it that the flame of love bums fiercest as it 
approaches its gratification, as the days are hottest when the 
rains are about to descend? 

EiUer Vasantaka, VasavabattA, and KAnchanamAiJL 

Vos, (To Vdsava.) Lady S^garikii, 1 hear my friend mutter- 
ing to himself his anxiety for your appearance; I will an- 
nounce your arrival. (Vdsavadattd nods assent.} Fortune is 
propitious to your Majesty; SUgarik^ is here ! 

Vatsa. {Approaching her.) My beloved SAgarik^ thy coun- 
tenance is radiant as the moon, thy eyes are two lotus buds, 
thy hand is the full blown flower, and thy arms its graceful 
filaments. Come thou, whose whole form is the shrine of 
ecstasy, come to my arms, and allay th^ feverish pangs inflicted 
by the shapeless god. 

Vdsava. {JVeeping^ apart to Kdnch.) Ah, girl ! my lord now 
speaks his honest self— how soon will his tone be changed. . Is 
not this incomprehensible ? 

Kdnch. It is so, indeed, madam ; there is nothing so bad, 
that it may not be expected from these abominable men. 

Vos. Come, Sllgarikfi, take courage ; speak to his Majesty. 
We have had the harsh tones of the angry queen V&avadatt6 
grating in our ears to-day ; let them be now regaled with the 
melody of your sweet voice. 

Vdsava. (To Kdnch. apart.) Hey, girl ! am I accustomed to 
qpeak harshly ? The worthy Vasantaka is very complimentary. 

Kdnch. He will have cause to recollect thk. 

* As the parties in this scene are oceaaionallj for short inteivals invi- 
sible to each other, we must suppose the trees so ananged as to interoqpt 
thesight of them. 
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Foa See, my fnend, the moon is up, and caets on eveiy- 
thinghia rays as pallid as the maiden’s cheek that whitens with 
resentment. 

Vafoa. See, love, the lord of night now stands upon the 
mountain’s crests and throws his scattered rays around to 
emulate the radiance of thy dieek. But idle is his coming ; 
does not thy countenance shame the beauty of the lotus ? do 
not thine eyes diffuse dearer delight ? What aid can he bring 
to the influence of the fish-bannered god, which is not wrought 
by a single glance of thinel Why should the moon show him- 
self whilst thy req[>lendent charms are visible? Andifherises, 
proud of his store of nectar, does he not know thy lips may 
boast too of ambrosial 

VdaawL {Thrmoing off her veU,) Believe me still SdgarikA, 
my good lord; your heart is so fascinated by her, you fancy 
you behold S^arikA in everything. 

Vatsa, {A fart.) How! the queen Ydsavadatt&l What is 
this! 

Vos. My life is in jeopardy — ^that is — what it is. 

Vatsa. {To the queen.) Forgive me, dearest. 

Vdsava. Address not this to me, my lord— the epithet is 
another’s property. 

Vos. (Apart.) What is to be done! (Aloud.) Nay, madam ! 
you are of too generous a spirit not to fdigive this first offence 
of my dear friend. 

Vdsava. Worthy Yasantaka, the offence is mine, who have 
presumed to interrupt this intended interview. 

Vatsa. It is of no use to deny it. But hear me : I bow me 
to thy feet, and mark my forehead with their vermil dye, in 
hope to transfer thither the hue with which anger discolours 
thy moon-like countenance. (Falls at her feet) 

Vdsava. Bise, my lord, rise ! that wife must be unreasonable 
indeed, who, with sudi evidence of her lord’s affection, can 
presume to be offended. Be happy, I take my leave. (Gfoinff.) 

Vos. Nay, madam, be merciful ; I am sur^ if you quit his 
Migesty in this posture, you will hereafter repent it. 
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Away, fool ! I know no reason for mercy nor re- 
pentance. [Krit mt/i Kdnchanam&ld. 

Vus. Your Majesty may get up, the queen is gone. What 
is the use of weeping in a wood 1 

Vatsa. Wliat, gone, without relenting ! 

Vas. Not so either, for our limbs are whole. 

Out, simpleton ! do you make a jest of this ? you, by 
whose blundering this untoward accident has happened ! The 
genuine regard, our long and tender union has inspired, will 
now nppi‘ar pretended, and the impression of my inconstancy 
may render lier unable to endure existence. No pang is so 
intolerable as that of dinrequitcd affection. 

Vtfs. Tlie queen is angry, tliat is a clear case ; as to what 
she will do, that is by no means certain. In the meantime, is 
Sagarika alive or not ? 

V(Usf(. I was tliiiiking of her. [T/iey retire. 

Eater Sacjarika (hehiml)^ dressed as the qticen. 

SiUj. 1 have luckily got clear of the music hall, and have 
come so far in this disguise without being observed. But, alas ! 
what shall I do now 1 

Vas. Why thus lost in thought, something must be devised. 

Vatsa. But what ? 

Sag. {Behind.) ’Twere better far, that I should put an end 
at once to my sufferings and my life: the queen will then know 
nothing of my purpose, and SusamgatA and I shall both escape 
disgrace. Tliis tree will do. 

Vatsa. I see nothing left for it but to appease the queen. 
Come, let us go in. 

Vas. Stop, 1 heard steps ! perhaps she has thought better, 
and returns. 

Vatsa. She is a woman of a generous spirit— it may be so. 
Quick, ascertain ! 

Sdg. With the fibres of the mddhavi I will suspend myself 
to this bough. Alas ! my dear friends, far, far away, alone 
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and unfriended, I thus terminate my miserable existence. 
{Fastening the noose around her neck,) 

Vos. Who is there?— Ha, the queen! Hey why, wliat! 
haste, haste, my friend, or VdsavadatU will destroy herself. 

Vatsa, {Advancing Imstily,) Wliere, where is she ? 

Vos. behold! 

VaJtsa, {Bushing to her and tearing off the temhil.) Intemperate 
woman ! what horrid act is this ? My own life trembles in my 
throat : existence is not yours to abandon ! forego such des- 
perate thought. 

SAg, {Apart,) My lord! His presence inspires the love of life; 
at least my last wish is accomplished, and having seen him, I 
shall die content. {Aloud,) Let me go, sir, you forget my 
dependent station ; I may not find again an opportunity to end 
this hated being. Beware how you displease the queen. 

Vatsa, Can it be, my own Sdgarik^ ! No more of this 
despair ; away with these fatal bands, and to arrest my fleet- 
ing life, twine round my neck the noose of these dear arms. 
{Embraces her,) My friend, it rains without a cloud. 

Vos. Very true, if the queen does not return like a sudden 
squall, and spoil our fine weather. 

Entet' VAsavadatta and KanchanamaLa. 

Vdsava, I treats my lord too disrespectfully, girl, as he 
condescended to cast himself at my feet ; I must Uierefore see 
him again, and behave to him with more temper. 

Kdndk Who would think in this way but your Grace? 
However, better the king fiiil in decorum than your Migesty, 
so let U8 seek him. 

Vaisa. Say, fur maid, may not our affection hope to be 
retmnedf 

Kdneh. I hear his Majesty’s voice ; he is probably seddng 
for you in hopes to pacify your anger. 

VdsasKL Let us approach gently from bdiind; I will cast my 
anna round his n^, and tell lum I forgive hun. 

Foa Talm courage, SAgarikA, make my friend a ^ly. 
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Vdsam. {Apart.) Silgarikd here ! Keep back, let us listen; 
1 will presently be of the party. 

Sdg. Why, sir, will you thus pretend regard you do not 
fed, and wantonly risk the displeasure of the que^ who^ I 
know, is dearer to you than your life. 

Vaisa. You utter what is not quite true, my love. When 
her bosom swells with sighs I express concern ; when she is 
sullen I soothe her; when her brows are bent, and her face 
is distorted with anger, I fall prostrate at her feet. These 
marks of respect are due to the queen’s exdted station; but 
the regard that springs from vehement affection, that is yours 
alone. 

Ydsava. (Coming f meant.) I believe you, my lord, I bdieve 
you. 

Paisa. How now, madam, is it youl WHiy, then, you need 
not be offended. Cannot you perceive that' I have been at- 
tracted hither, and misled by the resemblance of your dress 
and personl Be composed, I beg you. (FaUs at herfuL) 

Vdsava. Bise, rise ! let not my exalted station put you to 
such unnecessary inconvenience. 

Vatsa. (Aside.) She has overheard me— there is no chance 
then of appeasing her. 

Vos. It is very true, madam. I assure you, that deedved 
by the belief that you were attempting to destroy yourself, I 
brought my friend to this spot, to preserve, as I thought, your 
life. If you doubt me see this noose. (Takes up fhe noose.) 

Vdsava. mnchanamlUfi, girl, take the twisted tendril and 
secure that BrtLhman, and make this hussy go on before us. 

Kdnek^ As you command. (PvistlienooseoverVasankikd^s 
and beaJls him with (he other end of it.) Now, sir, see what is the 
consequence of your ingenuity. You have had the queen’s 
hardi voice grating in your ears, have you! do you recollect 
tiust Come, SUgarikl^, do you go on befora 

Sdg. Why did I not perish when I sought to die I 

Pas. Think of me, my dear friend, who afn thus carried off 
an unfortunate captive by the queen. 
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[ExeunU all hul Vatsa. 

What an nnlucky business tins is ! What is to be done ? 
How shall I dissipate the rage that clouds the smiling counten- 
ance of the queen ! how rescue S&garih& from the dread of 
her resentment, or liberate my friend Yasantaka ? lam quite 
bewildered with these events, and can no longer command my 
ideas. — ^At any rate, it is useless to stay here : 1 '^l in, and 
endeavour to pacify V&avadattlE. [EviL 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 


A Chamber. 

Si:sA]rif;ATA Kith a diaimnil mcUiicc in her hcmh 

Alas, alas ! my cloar friend S%arik^ my timid, my tender, 
my generous friend ! whither, lovely maiden, ai’e you gone 1 
Shall I not again behold you 1 Pitiless destiny, why sliouldst 
thou have endowed her with such unrivalled charms, to consign 
her to so hapless a fate ! Despairing of her life, she has begged 
me to give tliis necklace to some Br^Lhman. AVhom shall I 
present it to ? Eh, hero comes Vasantaka, I will give it to 
liim. 

Kater Vasaxtak.v. 

Vus, So, I am well out of that scrape. Appeased by my 
excellent friend’s intercession, her Majesty has not only re- 
stored me to freedom, but has regaled me with cakes from her 
own fair hands, and presented me with a dress and these ear- 
rings. Now then to seek the king. 

Bus. {Adoiinccs.) Worthy Vasantaka, one moment. 

Vas, Hey, Susaifigatu, what’s the matter? why do you 
weep ? no bad news, 1 hope, of Ssigarika ? 

& 18 . It is of her I wished to speak. It is said that the 
queen ordered her off to Ujjayiii, and she was taken away at 
midnight ; but whither she is gone I know not. 

Vos. Alas, poor Sugariku,.a damsel of such unequalled 
charms, and of such a gentle dispo.sition ! I much fear the 
violence of the queen. 

Sus. She herself despaired of life, poor girl, and left %vith 
me this diamond necklace to be i)rcsented to the worthy 
Vasantaka. Pray you, accept it. 
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Vos. {Covenng his ears.) Excuse me, I could not stretch out 
my hand to take so sad a memorial. {JFeeps.) 

Sus. For her sake, let me entreat yoii. 

Vos. 1 tell you what : I will take it to the king. It will 
relieve the sorrow into which the loss of S^garikd has plunged 
him. {Smamgatd gives it to him; he holes at it attentively.) 
Why, where could she have procured such a valuable neck- 
lace? 

Sus. Tliat excited my curiosity, and I asked her. 

Vos. And what replied she 1 

Sus. She looked me in the face, and sighed, and said, Ah, 
Susaihgati, it is now of no avail to tell my sad story, — and then 
burst into tears. ‘ 

Vos. Although she has not confessed it, yet such an orna- 
ment is a proof that she belongs to some distinguished family. 
— ^Where is the king? 

Sus. Ho went from the queen’s apartments to the crystal 
alcove. Do you go to him — must to her Majesty. 

[Exeunt sevei-ally. 

The Crystal Alcove. 

Yatsa discovered seated. 

Deceitful vows, tender speeches, plausible excuses, and 
prostrate supplications, had less effect upon the queen’s anger 
than her own tears ; like water upon fire, they quenched tlie 
blaze of her indignation. I am now only anxious for S^arik^u 
Her form, as delicate as the petal of the lotus, dissolving in the 
breath of iRexperienced passion, has found a passage throng 
the channels by which love penetrates, and is lodged deep in 
my heart. The friend to whom I could confide my secret sor- 
rows is the prisoner of the queen ; in whose presence can I 
now give vent to my tears? 

.Efnfer Vasahtaxa. 

Vda, Yonder is my firiend, emaciate with care, but giaoeful 
still, radiant as the newly-risen moon. Health toyour Grace I 
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fortune favours you. I have got out of her Majesty’s clutches, 
and these eyes have again the pleasure of l)eholdiiig you. 

Vaisa. My fiicnd Vasantaka, embrace me. {Embmces him.) 
Your dress di^lores you restored to the good graces of the 
queen. Tell me, what news of SagaiikA? {Va^intuhi hawts 
ihwn his head.) I pray you s^ieak. 

Vas. I cannot utter such unpleasant tidings. 

Vafsa. What tidings, s^ieak 1 Alas, it is too plain, she is 
no more! SfigarikA! 

Vas. {Aiamied.) My friend, revive — revive I 

Vaisa. (Becovmnff.) Leave me, existence — I willingly resign 
you — haste, or you will be forcibly expelled. Already is tliat 
graceful maid far off. 

Vas. You are alarmetl unnecessarily. I was about to tell 
you, the qiteeii has scut her to Ougein : — this I called un- 
pleasant tidings. 

Vatm. To Ougein! Ah, cniel Yi&savadatUi. Who told you 
this? 

Vas. Susaifigatfi; — ^and more, she gave me tliis necklace 
to bring to your Majesty. She knows why. 

VaUtf. To alleviate my despair ; what else. Give it me. 
(Vimniahi gives him the neckla/ce whitJh Ae ag^lies to his hearL) 
Tliis has once hung upon her neck, and is now fox removed 
from her: it is a friend tliat sliares a similar fortune with 
myself, and will speak comfort to iny sorrows : wear it, my 
friend, that as it meets iny gaze I may acquire fortitude. 

Vas. As you command. {Tks the ^lecUaoe round his neck.) 

Vatsa. Alas, 1 shall never again behold my love. 

Vas. Speak not so loud — some one approaches# 

EfUer VAsuNDiUR.t, a Female Attendant, wilh a Steord.* 

Vasint. Glory to your Majesty ! — So please you/ the nephew 

* The accounts of the early traTcUersin Indiaspeak of the female goard 
of the haroM. According to UancuM, that of Shah Jdiaa eoniiated of a 
hundred Tartar women, armed with a bow, a poignard, and a aeimitar. 
The practice has been noticed in former play% and aeana to have bm 
originally Hindu, if it was not unifonaUj Aaiatio. 
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of Bumadwat, VijayaYarman, desirous of communicating to 
you some acceptable tidings, is at the door. 

Vdtsa. Let him enter. 

YasundHARa ffoes mt^ and rdums with Vijayavarm^vx. 

Vij, Glory to your Majesty ! Your Majesty’s fortune is 
propitious in the triumxihs of Rumadwat 

Vatsa. Are the Kosalas subdued % 

Vij. By your Majesty’s auspices. 

Vatsa. Bumadwat has well performed his task, and speedily 
achieved an arduous labour. Let me hesir the circumstances 
of our triumph. 

Vij. On receiving your Majesty’s commands, the general of 
Uie state, Bumadwat, soon collected a mighty army of foot, 
and horse, and elephants,* and marching against the king of 
Koiala^ surrounded him in a strong position in the Vindhya 
mountains.t 

Vatsa. Proceed. 

Vij. Impatient of the blockade, the Koiala monarch pre- 
pared his troops for an engagement. 

Vos. Your slowness sets my heart in a flutter. 

Vij. Issuing from the heights, the enemy’s forces came 
down upon us in great numbers, and the points of the horizon 
were crowded with the array of mighty elephants, like another 
chain of mountains: they bore down our infantry beneath 
their ponderous masses: those who escaped the shock were 
transpierced by innumerable arrows, and the enemy flattered 
himself he had for once disappointed our commander’s hopes. 

* It is not unworthy of remark, as illuBtratiTo of the progress of military 
science, and the date of the drama, that chariots are not mentioned here. 

t This would be a strange position for a king of Koiala^ if that were 
confined to the Oude provinces, the Vindhya mountains running across 
western and central Hindustan, and passing to the Peninsula. But some 
time previous to the date of the drama the king of Koiala* s authority ex- 
tended into South Behar. The greater part, if not the whole of Oude was, 
at this time, when the play was written, subjugated by the princes of 
ATanoif/. 
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Fire flashed from the blows of contending heroes, helmets 
and heads were cloven in twain — ^the broken armour and scat- 
tered weapons were carried away in torrents of blood, and the 
defiance of the king of Kosalaj in the van of his army, was 
heard by our warriors ; when — 

Vaisa, How ! was our force discomfited ? 

Vij, Our chief alone confronted him, and slew the monarch 
oil his furious elephant with countless shafts. 

Vos. Victory ! victory ! we have triumphed ! 

Vatsa. And honour to our gallant foe, the king of Kosala ; 
for glorious is the warrior’s death when his enemies applaud 
liis prowess. What next 1 

Vij. Eumafiwat then appointed my elder brother, San- 
jayavarman, to govern the country of Koiala, and making slow 
marches in consequence of the number of his wounded, re- 
turned to the capital. He is now arrived. 

Vatsa. Vasundhar^, go apprise Yaugandhartyafia to distri- 
bute the treasures of my favour. 

Vamndh, You are obeyed. \Exii with Vijayavavinan. 

Enter KanciianamalA. 

Kiln. Glory to your Grace! The queen sends you word, 
that Saifivara-Siddhi, the magician, is arrived from Ougein : 
will your Majesty be pleased to see liimi 

ViUsa. By all means ; 1 take much xdcasure in this cunning 
— ^bring him hither. {Kdnchmamidd gocs^ anil rcttinis with 
ffie magician^ SamvarorSiddhi^ aimjing a hunch of peacoeVs 
feathers in his lumls.) * 

Kan. Here is the king. 

Sam. {JFaving the feathas and laughing.) Kevcrence to Indra, 
who lends our art his name,t and on whom Samvani. and 

* A bunch of peacock’s feathers is still the implement'of conjuring, and 
is carried by mendicants in India who pretend to skill in magic : it is 
especially borne about by Jaina vagrants. 

f Conjuring is called Aindrajdlikaf from Indra ^ " the deity; ” and/ila, ‘'a 
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Vivara^ attend ! AVli.at are your Majesty's comniniids ? would 
you see the moon brought do\Vn upon earth, a mountain in 
mid €*iir, a fire in the ocean, or night at noon ? 1 will produce 
them — command. 

V(is. ]\Ty good friend, be careful, — take heed wliat soit of a 
person this conjuror may be. 

Siufi. What need of many words By tlie force of my 
master's spells I will place before your eyes the person whom 
in your heait you are most anxious to bchold.t 

Vatsa. Go, girl, to the queen, and tell her that as the 
magician is her servant, 1 do not wish to witness his perfoim- 
ances alone, but will sec them in her company. 

Kdnch. She is here. 

Enier VXsavadatta. 

Vdmva. (Apa/rt fo KdncluimimdUi.) Girl, this man is from 
Ougein : think you he is a friend to me ? 

Kdnch. Fear not, madam, he is well disposed to your 
Grace’s family. 

Vdsava. {Advances.) Victory to my loril ! 

ViUsa. Come, madam, the sage promises much : let us 
behold his cunning. {Lends lur to a sent^ and sits heskh lier.) 
Now, sir, display your power. 

Saiti. You shall bo obeyed. {Waves his pUmic.) Ilari^ 
Bara, BralmA, chiefs of the gods, and thou their mighty 
monarch, hvdra, with the host of heavenly spirits, Siddlias 
and Vidyddharas,t appear rejoicing and dancing in heavens. 
{Hie king and guem look np and rise from tiicir seats.) 

* Some tedmicilities of eoidnring perhaps penonified, the terms mesa 
litersUy, compreheniion and disunion. Saskvara is also the name of a 
BaUya, who wsa alio an onehaater. 

t Wo see this and other illusions to the art of magic, that the pre- 
tensions of the necromoneers of India were not inferior to those of their 
hrethxen of the west, nor of dissimilar purport. 

t The persons, character, and offices of the different inferior races of 
divinities are very ill defined in the heavenly polity of the Hindus. The 
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VaisiL Most wonderful ! 

Vas. Extraordinary indeed ! 

Viisimu Most strange I 

Vii8, iSeCf love : that is BnJiml throned upon the lotus. — 
That, Aiifilam with the crescent moon, his glittering crest — 
that, Ilari the destroyer of the demon race, in whose four 
liands the bow, the sword, the mace, and the shell are borne. 
— There, mounted on his stately elephant, appears the king of 
Sicartja / around tlieni countless spirits dance merrily in mid- 
air, si)ortiug with the lovely nymphs of heaven, whose anklets 
ling responsive to Lho measure.* 

Vdaiica. It is very marvellous. 

Vu8. {Apart,) The son of a slave — this conjuror ! — what do 
we want with gods and nymphs — if he would treat us with a 
Xileasant sight : let him show us Sdgarikd. 

JSnhr Vasundhara. 

Vasundlu So please your Majesty the minister Yaugandha- 
r&ya^ia begs to inform you, that the king VikTamab^hu has 
sent you, along with your messenger who returns, the coun- 
cillor Vasubhdti : be pleased to receive him, as the season is 
auspicious. Yaugandharayada will also wait upon you as soon 
as he is at leisure. 

Vdmm. Suspend this spectacle, my lord. Vasubhdti is a 
man of elevated rank : he is also of the family of my maternal 


SidtUttM^ndi VklytidJiaraa are beings of an intermediate order between men 
and gods, tenanting the middle regions above the earth, and are nsoaUy 
deseribed as attending npon I-ndra, although they have chiefs and kings 
of their own. The VidyddJMraB have much intercourse with men, inter- 
marrying with mortals, and often having earthly princes and heroes for 
their kings. The Siddhoi are of a more retired cast, and are rarely 
the subject of fabulous or mythological iQgend. The printed copy has 
ChdratUu, and Surw, in place of Vidf/ddharaSt implying inferior demi- 
gods. 

* This is something like the SCasqne in *‘The Tempest*’ 
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uncle, and should not be suffered to wait ; let us first see 
him. 

Vatsa, Learned sir, be pleased to repose awliile. 

Sivdk (tFaves the brush.) 1 obey. {Going.) But we have yet 
some sights for your Majesty to hold. 

Vatsa. We will see them. 

Viisava. Make him a present, KAnchanamAld. 

Ranch. I shall, madam. [E^it with the Magidan. 

Vatsa. {To VasantaJca.) Go and conduct Yasubhtiti hither. 

{Retires luith the quern ; Vasantahi goes out^ and returns with 
VasubhtjTI ami BAbhuavya.) 

VcLS. This way. 

Vasu. The avenues of this palace do in truth present a 
splendid scene. Tlie eye is bewildered amongst tlie stately 
steeds and mighty elephants of war; the esur is. regaled with 
harmonious sounds, and the heart is gratified by mixing witli 
the tlirong of attending princes. The state of the king of 
SirUuM is here effaced, and the magnificence of the entrance 
into every court betrays me into rustic admiration. 

BdbJi. The idea of seeing my master again after so long an 
absence, diverts -^my thoughts from every other object. Age 
and agitation together make my limbs tremble, my eyes are 
dimmed with involuntary tears, and I stutter and stumble in 
my speech. 

Veu. {In advance of them.) Gome on, rirs. 

Vaou. {Obsenring ihe neeUaee.) BAbhiavya, we should know 
thatneddace: it was presented by the king to his daughter 
pn her departure. 

JUiih. It is very like— diall I ask Yasantaka where he got 
iti 

Vam. No^no; it isnotveiyrarprinngihatpiinodyfiuii^ 
ahodd possess jewds ef a siimlar appeaiaaoe. 

Van Theldnc^ — advance. 

Fbsik VietiEytoyoarliqestyl 
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Fafsa. I pay you reverence. 

Fasu» Prosperity ever attend your Highness ! 

Fiiisa. A seat for the minister. 

[fFas. This is a seat. {Spi'eads his tfjpp^r garment* on Ute 
floor.) 

Bdbh. Biibhravya pays liis respects to your Majesty. 

Vatsa. (JPnts his hand on his almdder.) Bdbhravya^ sit here. 

Fas. Minister, the queen Vasavadattd. 

Vdsava. I salute your Excellency. 

Vam. May your Highness have a son like his father ! 

Bdbh. Madam, Bdbhravya bows to you. 

Vatsa. Now, Vasublidti, how is it with the sovereign of 
Si^haU? 

Vasu. (Sighs.) I know not what reply to otter. 

Fdsava. (Apart.) Alas ! what can he have to communi- 
cate? 

Vaisa. What is the meaning of this concern ? 

Bdbhr. (Apart to Vasubhdti.) It is useless to hesitate — say at 
once what must be said. 

Vasu. It is with difficulty, Sir, that I can relate what has 
chanced, but thus it is. In consequence of the in'ophecy of 
the seer, that whoever should wed Batn^vall, my master's 
daughter, should become the emperor of the world, your 
Majesty’s minister, as you are aware, solicited her for your 
bride : unwilling, however, to be instrumental to tlie uneasi- 
ness of V&savadattA, the king of Simhala declined compliance 
with his suit. 

Vatsa. (Apart to Vdsavadattd.) What strange untruths are 
these, my love, your uncle’s envoy relates. 


* This Bcems »ther inconsistent with royal magnificence : bat wc arc to 
recollect the only seats used by Asiatics of rank, even in the present day^ 
are carpets, or cloths and pillows spread on the ground, which is elsewhere 
uncovered. The Mogul Emperors used a sort of throne, but their cour- 
tiers sat on the ground. The Hindu Rdjae, the Peshwa, and others, sat 
upon a cloth supporting themselves by pillow a 
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Vdsava. I cannot pretend to judge, my lord, who is to be 
believed here. 

Vets. {To VasulhML) Well, and where is the princess now 1 

Vasu. My master, understanding at last that the queen was 
deceased,* consented to give his daughter to Yatsa. We were 
deputed to conduct her hither, when alas, our vessel was 
wrecked, and {we^). 

Vdsava, Alas, unhappy that I am ! Loved sister Katn^vali, 
where art thou, hear me and reply. 

Yatsa, Be composed : the fate that causes, may remove, our 
sorrows. Have not these escaped] {Pointing to FasuhhUi and 
Bdhhmvya,) 

Vdsava, Oil, that it may prove so, but fate is no friend to 
me. 

{Behind,) The inner apartments are on fire. The flames 
spread over the palace top a roof of gold ; they wind around 
with clouds of smoke ; they shed intolerable heat, and All the 
female train with affright. Alas ! the former false report, that 
at lAvaAaka t the queen was burnt, will now become a pitiable 
truth. 

Vatsa, {Starting ftp wUdly,) Y^Lsavadatt& burnt to death ! my 
queen, my love I 


* That she was burnt : so in the in which a similar story 

is told, except that the person is made Padmdyati, princess of Magadha. 
The queen Ydsavadatld is there a party to the project of which Yatsa is 
kept in ignorance, his love for Ydsaysdattd not permitting him to think of 
a second bride whilst she lives. With Ydsavadattd's concurrence, his 
ministers persuaded him that she had perished in the conflagration of the 
palace^ purposely set on fire, whilst he was out on a hunting excursion, hy 
which the olgections of PadmdTatl’s father to his daughter holding the 
inferior rank of a second wife were femoved, and Yatsa was prevailed upon, 
as a dntyhe owed to his people and flunily, to many again. The authorof 
the diama also intimatoo, that Yatsa was ignorant of his minister's projeeta, 
and evidently foUowa the FfiXat-Kathd,br a common authority. 

+' The place where the foimer palace was burnt. It mnat have been 
somewhere on the south bank of the Jumna, near its confluence with the 
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Vdaava. What extravagance is this — ^behold me at your side. 
But ah ! help, help, my lord. 

VaU(u {Embi'adng her.) Be calm, my love. 

Ydsava. I think not of myself, but poor SdgarildL She is 
in bonds : my cruelty has kept her captive, and she will be 
lost without some aid — haste, haste, and save her ! 

Vatsa, Sdgai'ikA in peril ! I fly to her rescue ! 

Vasu. What desperate purpose is this. Sir ? the fatal folly of 
the moth. 

lidhlir. IleRT Vasubhuti, Sir. 

Vas. (Catching hold of his robe.) Forbear ! this is madness. 

Vatsa. Let me go, fool ! Sdgarikd will perish — think you I 
shall survive her 9 

Bdhhr. What ! shall the race of Bharata be imperilled for such 
trifling cause 9 But be that as it may, I will do my duty. 

Vatsa. Stop, thou devouring flame! withhold thy veiling 
smoke, as high in air thy circling brilliancy revolves — behold ! 
I come to sliare the destiny of Sdgarikd. The fire nears the 
prison of the maid — I shall the more quickly discover her. 

[It^uhes off. 

Vdsava. My inconsiderate speech has inflicted this anguish 
on my lord. I cannot bear his loss, and will follow. 

Vas. Wait, Madam, 1 will lead the way. 

[Exit with the qiwen. 

Vasu. Vatsa has precipitated himself into the flames. After 
having witnessed the fate of the princess, what remains but 
that I also offer up my life. [Exit. 

Bdhhr. And must the race of Bharata thus causelessly 
perish 9 — But why do I delay — will at least give proof of 
my fidelity. [E^ 


The Palace on Fire. 

SdoARlKi, in chains^ discovered. 

The blaze encompasses me on eveiy side : thanks, lord of 
'flame, thou puttest a period to my sorrows. 
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EnUr Vatsa. 

VaUa. The light shows me Sfigariki — ^’tis she, aloBe^ with- 
out assistance. 

Sdg. The prince ! The sight of him inspires me with the 
hope of life. (Aloud,) Preserve me, Sire ! 

Viatsa^ Fear not: support one moment these investing 
vapours — ^ha ! the scarf on your bosom is on fire. (Snatches it 
off,) Your fetters impede your path, — let me support you. 
Dearest, cling to me. (Takes her in his arms,) Already is the 
heat allayed, — ^be of good cheer : the fire cannot harm thee, 
love, whose very touch abates its intensity. (Pauses — looks 
round — doses his eyesy and re-opens (hem.) Why, what is this % 
where are the flames? they have disappeared, and there 
stands the palace unharmed ! Ha ! the daughter of Avanti’s 
monarch ! 

Enter Y^savadattA, tr/io runs into Yatsa’s aims, 

Vdsava, My dearest lord ! 

Enter YasubhiJti, Yasantaka, and BAbhravya. 

Vatsa, My friends! 

Vasu, Fate is propitious to your Majesty. 

Vatsa, This must have been a dream, or is it magic? 

Vos, The latter, no doubt : did not that coiynring son of a 
dove say he had still something for your Majesty to see. 

Vatsa, (To the gfseen.) Here^ madam, is SfigaiikA, rescued 
in obedience to your commands. 

Vdsaisa, (SmUvng,) I am sensible of your obedience^ my 
lord. 

Vatu. (To Edhkravya.) That damsel is wonderfully like the 
princess. 

Sdihr. So it strode me. 

Fora. Ezense me^ Sire^ pemit me^ adc— whence u this 
maMisif 
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VaUa. You must ask the queen. 

Vlasti. (To Vdsavadatid.) Will your Grace inform me ? 

YiUava. YaugandhardyaAa presented her to me, and told 
ine she had been rescued from the sea : 'twas hence we de- 
signated her, the Ocean Maid.* 

Vatsa. (Apart,) Presented by Yangandhar^yaAa, and without 
mentioning it to me — ^what could have been his motive? 

Viisitr. (Apart to Bdbhravya,) The likeness — the necklace — 
the recovery of the damsel from the sea — Cleave no doubt that 
this is the daughter of the king of SiihhaU, Ratndvali. 
(Advances to hei\) Lady BatnAvali, do 1 find you in this 
condition ? 

Sdg, (Looking at him.) Ha ! the minister Vasublidti I 

Vam, I die ! (Faints.) 

Sdg. Unfortunate that I am, I perish : my beloved parents, 
hear me ; reply to your child. (Faints.) 

Vdsava. What ! Babhravya, is this my sister, t Katnilvali 1 

Bdbhr. It is. 

Vdsava. Revive, dear sister, revive. 

Vaisa. Is this the daughter of Vikramabdhu of the house 
of Ud^tta, the sovereign of SimhaU. 

Vos. (ApaH.) I knew this necklace was the property of no 
ordinary person. 

Vasu. (Itecovering.) Revive, dear lady, — ^be composed ; sec 
your elder sister grieves ! Console her sorrows with your 
embrace. 

Batnd. (Or Sdgaiikd.) I have offended the queen, how shall 
I look her in the face again ! 

Vdsava. Gome hither, unrelenting girl — ^behold in me a 
sister ! come to my arms. (As Bcdndvali goes to ewlbrace the 
queeHy she stumbles. Vdsavadattd apart to Vaisa.) My good 

* The meaning of Sdgarikdie, " bom of, or produced from, the sdgara, or 
ocean.” 

t She calls her” sister," although inch dole affinity does not exist; they 

are cousins^ the king of Ceylon being tiie maternal unde of Vdsayadattd. 
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lord, I blu^h for my cruelty. Quick I undo these horrible 
bonds. 

Vatsa. Be composed, I will remove them. {Tahes the cluiim 
off BaindmUs feet.) 

Vus. Yangandhai'Ayana is most to blame in this ; he must 
have known the truth, and yet said not a syllable to any one. 

Eater Yaugandharayana. 

The temporary absence of her husband, and the contraction 
of marriage bonds with another wife, cannot fail to be dis- 
Xdeasing to the queen : she may thank me for these favours, 
mid I am asliamed to face her. Yet I am confident she will 
forgive me, when she considers my motives, and will be well 
pleased that the king obtains by these means the sovereignty 
of the world. However, happen what may, duty to a master 
must be performed without regard to such considerations. — 
They are here : I will approach. — Glory to the king ! Pardon 
me. Sire, if I have accomplished any object affecting your 
interest, without previously consulting you. 

Vats€i.. What have you done, inform us ? 

Ym^an. Please your Majesty to be seated, and I will tell 
you. It was formerly announced to us by a holy seer, that 
the husband of the princess of SimliaU should become the 
emperor of the world : we therefore earnestly applied to her 
father to give her hand to our sovereign ; but unwilling to ' be 
the cause of uneasiness to the queen, the monarch of SixhliaU 
declined compliance with our request : we therefore raised a 
report that Y^savadattfi had perished by a fire at LfLvafiaka, 
and B&bhravya was despatched with the news to the court of 
SiifihaU. 

Vatsa. I have heard what ensued. But why place the 
princess with the queen in so unsuitable a station t 

Fas. I can guess his object; he expected you would see 
her in the inner apartments, and take jdeasnre in her sight 

Taka, Has Yasantakastated-your purpose oorrecriyt 
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Ymgan. Your Majesty has said. 

Vatsa^ I suppose, too, you had some concern in the appear- 
ance of the conjuror 1 

Ymi^an. What other means remained of restoring the 
damsel to your presence, or how else was Yasubhtiti to have 
seen and recognised the princess ? 

VcUsit, (To Vdsavadatid^ laughing.) Well, Madam, it remains 
with you to say how we shall diRX)ose of tlie sister you have 
acknowledged. 

Vdsava. My lord, you might as well speak out, and say, 
nake liatn&vali over to me ? 

Vas. Your Majesty veiy accumtely conceives tlie minister's 
lesign. 

Vdmm. Come, here, liatn^ivalf, appear as becomes my 
sister. (Tuls mi her her own jewels^ then takes her hy (he hand 
%iul pi'esents her to Vaisa.) Accept Batn&vali, my lord. 

Vaisa. (TaUng her hand.) Who would not prize the favours 
of the queen? 

Vdsava. And remember, my lord, she is far away from her 
natural relations j so treat her, therefor^ that die may never 
have occasion to regret them. 

Vaisa. I shall obey. 

Yas. Victory to your Majesty ! The world is now in the 
possession of my friend. 

Vasu. Princess, pay respectful reverence to VtotvadattA 
(RaindvaU hows.) Madam, v you justly possess the title of 
queen.* 

Vdsava. (Embreuing Baindvali.) Glory to your Majesty. 

Vaisa. My cares are all rewarded. 

Yaugan. What else can we perform to gratify your Hij^- 


* Devf. literally goddess,” but apidied to a queen, as the mssenline 
form, iVva, Is eqpedally the title of a king. The qpeech of Yasnbhdti 
conv^rs a hint^ whieh the following one of Ydsafadattd diewa die nnder^ 
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Vaisa. What more is necessary 1 Vikramahdhn is my kins- 
man. S^Lgarik&f the essence of the world, the source of 
universal victory, is mine, and V&savadattsi rejoices to obtain 
a sister. The KokiUvs are subdued : what other object does 
the world present for which I could entertain a wish ? This 
bo alone my prayer: mjiy Itidra with seasonable showers 
render the earth hoiintifnl of gn\in ; may the presiding Bhih- 
mans secure the favour of the; gods by acceptable sacrifices ; 
may the association of the inowa ccnifer delight until the end 
of time,* and may the aiipalling blaspliemies of tVie i)i*ofanc be 
silenced for ever. 

* Or of the fCafitft, the period of tho world’s duration. 
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There is but little occasion to offer iiiiy additional remarks 
on the preceding drama. It is chiefly valuable as a picture of 
Hindu manners in a sphere of life secluded from common 
observation, and at a period of some antiquity. The manners 
depictured are not influenced by lofty principle or profound 
reflection, but they are mild, affectionate, and elegant. It 
may be doubted whether the harams of other eastern nations, 
cither in ancient or modem times, would afford materials for 
so favourable a delineation. 

The story is romantic, the incidents arc well contrived, the 
situations are eminently dramatic, and although the spectator 
is let into the secret of the plot from tlie beginning, the interest 
is very successfully maintained. The intrigue corrcsi)ond8 per- 
fectly with the definition given by i:ichlegel : it is the union of 
unexpected combinations, resulting from the contending oi)era- 
tion of accidental occurrences and premeditated designs. 

In the circumscribed limits of the action, we have no right 
to exi^ect much contrast or development of chameter, and it 
is enough tlnat all the individuals introduced presence thcii* 
identity. This is true even of the chambeimaids ; and the 
obliging confidante of the heroine is distinguishable from the 
termagant advisor of the queen. 

The merits of the Language have already been the subject 
of remark. Its poetry is merely mechanical: we have no 
fanciful illnstrsition, nor novel and l3eautiful similitudes; 
neither do any sentiments worthy of notice occur, exce 2 )t the 
generous remark made by Vatsa on the death of the king of 
Kosala. 
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The bdief in vulgar magic, or common conjuring, which is 
repeatedly expressed in the drama, is worthy of remark, as it 
is something new. The supernatural powers described in 
Mdlaii amd Mddham are of a very different description from 
the art that makes a flower blossom out of season, or covers a 
building with illusory flame. 
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The preceding dramas are the most celebrated specimens of 
the Hindu theatre^ and deserve the distinction. Tliey are tlic 
best. Of the number which remain, some have considerable 
merit, although inferior to those which have been translated : 
but a considerable pbrtioh'w^ul^ liiive^iU repaid the labour of 


rendering them into the English language. 

In order, however, to leaye^ ^ little doubt as possible on 
this subject, as well as to furnish as extensive a view as prac- 
ticable of the theatoe of tiie Hindus, aU the specimens procur- 
able ■ ^bieen peiii^eil^ with gifi^ali^ 6r ^ bard,* an 


outline, proportionably extended, given of their purport, urith 
translations of a few occasional passages, and such verifications 
of their literary history as could be discovered. The real extent 
and value of the dramatic literature of the Hindus will now, 
it is lioped, be accurately appreciated. 



MAHAVtRA-CHARITRA ; 

A Dmma in Seven Ads. 


> Other sons of Dai^ratha. 


Chaiiacters. 

J)afamtha,^Kins of Ayodhyif, father of Rifma. 

Jamha . — King of MiihiM, father of Slid. 

Ku^atUiioaja . — King of Ksldl, brother of Janaka. 

Jituiia . — Prince of Ayodhya. 

\ 

ZalstmaM. 

Bharata. 

/ 

The demigod ; son of Jamadagni. 

17 / 7 rr( 9 »i 7 m. — A holy sage. 

&iiianan(kL . — The family priest of Janaka. 

Vasishiha . — The family priest of Dasaratha. 

YnddOtAjit — The charioteer of Dadaratha. 

BthaAa . — ^Tho demon king of Lankd. 

MdJyavai , — His grandfather and chief minister. 

VihhUhana . — The brother of Etivana, and friend of Kdma. 

A'tim&Aaihirda,— Another brother of Edvada, faithful to his cause; slidn 
by Bdma. 

MeyhanMa . — The son of Ritvada ; slain by Lakshmaua. ' ; ■ ■ ; • : a ! c* > 

^dft.*-The king of the monkeys ; slaili bs^ -Rdtei ' ' •' • • * - ’ * 

t iWubr !'• i«;-' 

io o*yiiJj mIj ’fol w j. ou oi 

■4m, iU tJ ,.= i,M, ,m 
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8U(L — Daughter of Janaka, married to Bdma. 
firmiliL — ^Her aiater, matried to Lakahmaua. 
JfaiulMlafi.— The wife of Rdrada. 
SSrpaiAakkd. — ^The Bister of Rdvada. 

Tdrakd. ) 

. , > Female fiends. 

Trijaid. \ 


The tntelaiy goddess of Alakd, the city of KuTera. 

The tutelary goddess of Lankd, the capital of Rdrana. 
KauSalyd. \ 

KaUstyi. \ Wives of Dasaratha. 

SumtM, J 

M&d&ati, ) 

[ Daughters of Knsadhwajii. 

SriUahUiH. ) 

Femalt SpiriU, FientU, Attendants, <C*e. 


The preceding list of persons will sufficiently explain the 
general subject of this drama. It is the same with the 
Bdmdyaia, or the adventures of Bdma, commencing in the 
play with his visit to Viswdmitra’s hermitage, and ending in 
his return to AyodhyA The course of the story is much the 
same in the play as in the poem, although there are a few 
variations in some of the details, and the story is much more 
compressed. 

That the MiiMvlrorClm'Ura is the.composition of Bhavabhfiti, 
we have not only the usual assurance in the prelude, and the 
concurrence of general belief, but the evidence of internal 
structure. The same loftiness of. sentiment, excellence of 
picturesque description, and power of language which mark 
the UUra~Bdmi~C1ttiuriha, and MiUati and MAdhava, are the 
characteristics of the Vira-Charilra. If the style is less har- 
monious, and the expression of tender feelings less frequent 
than in either of , the other dramas, the difference in these 
respects is to be regarded as designed, for the three plays of 
our poet are written upon the principle adopted by Uie only 
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great diamatist of our own day, ihe authoress of ** Basil and 
De Montfort/' and may be considered as *<Plays of the Pas- 
sions,” the characteristic sentiment of the Uiktra-Sdnu^Chariim 
being the Icarudd rasa, or tenderness; that of the MdlaU and 
MddhavOf the dfingdra rasa^ or love ; and that of the Fi(ra- 
C'Aanfo'a^ the clra rasa, or heroism. Consistently with thislatter 
purpose, the rituations and sentiments of the drama are of a 
stirring and martial description, and the language is adapted 
with singular felicity to the subjects from which it springs. It 
is sonorous and masculine, more vigorous than musical, and 
although highly elaborate, and sometimes turgid, is in general 
chaste, and always classical and stately. 

The drama opena with an address to the supreme li^t, the 
one and indivisible, pur^ eternal, and invariable God. The 
occasion of the performance is then stated to be^ as usual with 
this author^s dramas, the festival of KdlaptiyandOka^ supposed 
to be the celebrated OihkdreSwara of Ujjayin : we have also the 
usual account of the family of BhavabhtitL 

The prologue contains this peculiarity, that the actor com- 
municates to the audience the outline of the story introductory 
to the business of the drama, and announces the entrance of 
Kusadhwiya with his two nieces, SitA and t)rmiU. Kusadhwa- 
ja,* the brother of Janaka, is called king of S&nkAsya, and 
with the two girls enters the hermitage of YiswAmitra on the 
borders of the Kausiki (GosiX having been invited by the 
MunLt He is met by the sage with the two youths B&ma 
and TAlralimftAft, and the young persons become mutually 
enamoured. Whilst engaged in conversation a messenger from 
BAvada arrives, who has foUowed them from MithilA, and 
comes to demand SitA as a wife for his master.. They are 


* Bnchanan mriLss him the son of Siradhw^js. The FuJUtc-PunhCa 
howaTeruys, ^'brother,*’ and calls lum king of Kotfi; the d^iM-Ptenfaa 
aajB also, **yoiin^r brother of Janaka.*’ 

t The presence of the damaels is note dngolarity :ril the invited 
totheaame^ it is afterwazda stated, are there with thdr wives and children. 
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further disturbed by T^rakd, a female fiend, the daughter of 
Snketu, wife of Sunda and mother of Maricha. lUma, by 
command of Viswdmitra, destroys her. Viiiwdmitra then in- 
vokes the heavenly weapons, who attend, and pledge their 
services to Edma whenever called upon, and the sago recom- 
mends Kusadhwaja to invite the bow of S^iva for BdmMS 
present trial, and consequent obtaining of Sftd. The bow 
arrives, self-conveyed, being, as the weapon of so great a deity, 
pregnant with intelligence. This faculty does not, however, 
preserve it entire, for Edma snaps it asunder behind the scene, 
in consequence of which feat it is agreed that Sftd shall ho 
wedded to him ; Ormild, her sister, to Lakshmaiia ; and Mdfi- 
(favi, and ?nitak(rti, the daughters of Kusadhwaja, toBharata 
and S'atnighna. The party is again disturbed by Subdhu and 
Maricha, two demons, who are slain by Lakshmadaand Edma. 
The saint and his visitors then retire into the hermitage. 

The second act opens with a dialogue between Mdlyavat, 
the minister and maternal grandfather of Edva/ia, and the 
demon’s sister, S^drpaiiakhd, who have heard the news from 
Siddhdr^rama, and disenss the consequences with some appre- 
hension. A letter arrives from ParaSurdma, partly requesting 
and partly commanding Edvaiia to call off some of his imps, 
who arc molesting the sages in Dadd akdradya. He writes from 
Maliendra-Dwlpa. Mdlyavat takes advantage of this to insti- 
gate a quarrel between the two Edmas, anticipating that Paria- 
durdma, who is the pupil of Siva, will be highly incensed 
when he hears of Edma’s breaking the bow of that divinity. 
The scene then, shifts rather abruptly to Yideha, the palace of 
Janaka, to which Para^irdma has come to defy the insulter of 
]..is god and preceptor. He enters the interior of the palace, 
the guards and attendants being cafraid to stop him, and calls 
upon lidma to show himself. The young hero is introduced, 
as proud of Parasurdma’s seeking him and anxious for the 
encounter, but detained awhile by Sitd’s terrors : at last tht) 
chiefs meet. The dialogue contains some interesting and 
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axe fight, received hiB axe from luci^p^^tor, as, . the 

prize of his prowesk The comiba^' l^'tw^n the ibwa is 

suspended by the arrival of !(kiiUi& jsiidf '^a^handa, .im4 


-jj- » 

BAma*s being summoned to attend ihe ! 


loosening of Sft&’s golden bracelet. . ^ r f ’ j 

As a specimen of the style of the ^ht^fints we seject 
the following 


Parasunima to Rdma, How now I pre8iui^p9tj.^%>a .tq.^l^adj thy 
brow 


In frowns on me ? Audacious boy, a scion 


• l jr-l.:' 


Of the vile Kshattriya race, whose tender yi^rs^' 




.(,.!• 


And newly-wedded bride, teach me a wdakiii^ ^ 

I am not wont to feel. Throughout the. world* • 

The story runs, 1, Udma, and the son , < f . i-i . • . »i . j vr < 
Of Jamadagni, with remorseless arm 

Struck off a mother's head. This ven^ful axo ^ 

Has twenty times destroyed the Kshattriya raco^‘ ‘ ' 

Not sparing in its wrath the unborn babel ' i; • i lui u 
Hewn piecemeal in the parent womb. ’TwaihthuB(.-' ' - < I ' ' ' ' * ' ; ‘ ’ 
I slaked the fires of a wronged father’s wrath, if ion if vJ "Ml*; 
With blood, whose torrents, drawn, unsparingly^ ■ , ^ . !., f .v 

From martial veins, fed the vast reservoir . , , , , ^ 

In which I love to bathe. Enough ! to all, 

That— that I am— is known. " ‘ * 

Ndmo. Give o’er thy vaunts— 

I hold thy cruelty a crimei not virtue. iv ji ? 

In the third act, Para^urdma is represented m awmtin'gf 
Bdmachandra’s return, and he is accosted in suc^p^joy py 
yasisht!ha,yiswdmitra, S^atdnanda^ janaka, and Dasa^tl^ who, 
first endeavour to sooth, and then to terrify him ; but otit. 
buSi^ them all: at B&machandra ia heard callipg on 
PariuSiiiAma, and the chief goes off to the combat. . 

The fourth act opens with the annunciation of Kama- 
Chandra’s victory, and Mdlyavat and ?(irpafiakhd enter, more 
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alarmed than ever. MAlyavat now suggests the scheme of 
sowing dissension in Daaaratha’s family, in order that B^kma 
may be driven forth alone, and be thus thrown into the power 
of the lUikdmas. He discusses various schemes of policy con- 
nected with this project, and with that of getting rid of 
Yibhishafia, the brother of BavaAa, and his partisans. He 
withdraws to put his schemes in execution, and the two kings, 
Janaka and Dasaratha, and their holy councillors, succeed, con- 
gratulating each other on the victory of B4machandra. The 
prince and his defeated foe tlien appear, and Parasur&m.a is 
now as humble as he was before arrogant : he calls upon the 
earth to hide his shame. 

Whilst liilma regrets BhsVigava’s departure, S^tirpaAakhd, dis- 
guised as Manthara, the favourite of Kaikeyl, Dasaratha’s 
second wife, arrives with a letter to lidma, requesting him to 
uce his inhuence with his father to secure Kaikeyi the two 
boons which Da^aratha was pledged to grant her; specifying 
one to be her son Bharata’s inauguration, and the other, assent 
to Bdma’s voluntary exile. In the meantime Datkiratha, who 
has determined to raise Eamachandra to the participation of 
regal dignity, communicates his intention to his son. Bdma 
replies by informing him of Kaikeyi’s message, and is earnest 
with his father to accede to her I'equest Yuddhdjit and 
Bharata arrive, and all are full of wonder and concern : how- 
ever, as there is no help for it, Dasaratha consents. Laksh- 
mada and Sitd are alone to accompany Kdma, on which her 
father Janaka exclaims : *‘My child, what happiness it will be 
to wait upon thy husband in the hour of trouble, permitted to 
partake and cheer his wanderings!” Bharata requests per- 
mission to go with them, but Bdma refuses his assent; on 
which his brother, with notions very characteristically oriental, 
begs his shoes of liim, promising to install them in the king- 
dom, and rule thereafter as their representative. The seniors 
are led out in deep despondence, and lUma with his brother 
and wife set off to the woods. 
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The next or fifth act lies in the forests of Dafidfaktoifiya, 
and here Bhavabhiiti is himself There is some turgidity, biit 
considerable magnificence, in the opening dialogue between 
the two birds, JatfAyu and Samp&ti, the vulture-descendants of 
ICa^yapa, who have seen successive creations. They relate 
Bdma’a progress towards the south ; and Samj^ti, the elder, 
leaves his brother Jat'&yu, with strict injunctions to assist B4ma 
if needed : he then goes to the ocean, and Jat'dyu to Malaya. 
He there comes to 

Where, amidst Janasthdna’s frowning woods, 

The tall Prasravada nprears his head. 

Dark tinctured in the clouds, and bathes his brow 
With thin descending daws ; thence through his caves. 

He culls the oozing moisture, and sends forth 
The pure Qoddvari to win her way, 

Stately and clear, through ancient trees that shade, 

Impervious tangling, her majestic course. 

This descriptive style wo find more frequently in the Uttara- 
Rdma-Chantra ; and, as observed in the introduction to that 
drama, it is characteristic of our author. 

Jafdyu perches on the mountain, and very dramatically 
carries on the business of the piece — 

Yonder I mark the hero in pursuit 
Of the swift deer ; and thither Lakshmada 
Directs his course remote. There to the bower, 

A holy seer approaches, and the dame 

Gives him meet welcome. Ha; his form expands, 

'Tis he, the felon Ihivada — ^his train 
Crowd from the groves ; he seizes upon Sitd — 

He mounts the car. Shame to thy birth, — forbear ! 

Await my coming, and the vulture’s beak 
Shall rend thy limbs and revel on thy gore. 

Jaf&yu is, however, hilled in the conflict, which, wkh the 
usual regard to stage decorum, takes place behind the scenes. 
Lahshmaflainfonns us of his &te^ and lUma enters raving with 
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indignation. The brothers set off in pursuit of the ravislier, 
when S^ramadd, a female devotee sent by Yibhisliada to Bdma, 
calls for succour, being seized by Kabandha, a headless fiend. 
Bfona sends Lakshmada to her rescue : he goes off to kill the 
demon, and returns with the dame. She gives Rdma a note 
from Vibhishada merely complimentary ; but Bdma, learning 
that he is with Sugiiva, Hanumat, and other monkey chiefs at 
^shyamuka, and that they have picked up some of Sftd’s 
ornaments in the forest, determines to go to them. Kabandha 
then appears, to thank Bdma for killing him, being there- 
by liberated from a curse and restored to a divine condi- 
tion. 

They then proceed towards ifesbyamuka, the residence of 
Bdli, watered by the Pamp^ Near it is the hermitage of Ma- 
tanga, with the fire and all things just ready for oblation, 
although the saint has been long in heaven : he left them in 
that state, apparently, as wo shall xiresently sec, for tlie con- 
venience of Kdma. When the brothers arrive at the mountain, 
Bdli appears like a cloud upon its peak and descends to the 
encounter, regretting that he should be compelled by his 
friendship for Mdlyavat to destroy Rdma. The heroes meet 
and exchange civilities. 


BdlL KiCma, with wonder and delight I view 

Thy martial bearing, — ^yet.with grief 1 meet thee 
My eyes were never satiate of thy presence. 

And yet, I mark thy coming with affliction. 

Enough ! what need of words. Now let the arm, 

That humbled Jamadagni’s haughty son, 

Ply thy strong bow again. 

Rama. Illustrious chief, 

I thank the fates that grant me thy encounter ; 

Yet must I wave the fight I cannot wield 
My weapons against one^ like thee, unarmed. 

BiUi. {SfoAles.) In sooth, brave Kshattriya, 1 have ill deserved 
Such generous forbearance but the world 
Knows our high deeds, I need not now proclaim them. 
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Address thee to the stnigc^lo. Thou art brave. 

But atill a mortal, and with mortal arms 
Com’st to tho field : not such the arms wc wield. 

Jjook round tho forest, mark these circling hills-- 
These are the weapons of oiir monkey rage. 

And well these hands ean whirl their ponderous fury. 

Como to more level ground. 

BtUna, Lead on., I follow thee. 

Bdli and Edma. {Lookinff at each other.) 

The earth will mourn a hero in tliy fall. [iMeimt. 


They go to the conflict ; the noise brings Vibhlshafia, Sugrfva, 
and all the monkey chiefs to the place. Bdli is overthrown, 
and returns mortally wounded. He recommends the monkies 
to choose Sugrfva, and Jiis own sou Aiigada, for their Joint 
sovereigns, and mediates an alliance between Rdma and them, 
as well as with Vibhlshada : the poet deviating in this, as in 
many other places, from tho IhlmdyaAa, and exonerating 
Sugriva from any share in Bdli’s overthrow. llama and 
Sugrfva pledge themselves to eternal friendship, over tho 
sacrificial fire in Matanga’s hermitage. 

Wc call this holy fire the saint prepared 
For sacrifice, to witness to our tows 
Of friendship! ever stay thy heart be mine. 

As mine shhll ever be devote to tlioe. 


Bdli then repeats his request to the monkey cliiefs, as they 
were attached to him, to acknowledge Sugriva and Angada as 
their joint leaders, and to follow them in aid of Itiima against 
BdvaAa in the ensuing contest : he is then led off to die, and 
the act closes. 

Mdlyavat, lamenting over tlicse miscarriages, opens the 
sixth act 3 and Trijafa, a .BdisAosi,. adds to his despondence by 
news of the mischief inflicted by Hanumat : he goes off to set 
guards and gather news.' We are then introduced to Bdvafia 
himself, meditating on his love. His queen Mandodari comes 
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to bring him tidings of R&ma's approach, but he only laughs 
at her. She tells him of the bridge made by Bdma: he replies, 
if all the mountains of the earth were cast into the ocean, they 
would not furnish footing to cross it. His incredulity is ter- 
minated by a general alarm, and the appearance of Prahasta, 
his general, to announce that Lank& is invested. Angada comes 
as envoy from KAma, to command KAvaiia to restore SitA and 
prostrate himself and family at the feet of Lakshmaha. BAvaAa, 
enraged, oruei'S some contumely or punishment to be inflicted 
upon him, which we cannot venture to explain : die expression 
is MvlJwrm'dishlmy the cleaning of tlie face, as if he had 
ordered liim to be sliaved. Angada, according to the stage 
direction, puffs his hair out with rage. This {)art must be 
dressed in character, an absurdity not without a parallel in 
the classical drama, in the lo of .riilschylus, and the JlinU mid 
IViisps of Aristoi>hanes. The monkey tells Kavafia, if he were 
not an ambassador he u'ould tear off his ten heads, and he 
then springs away ; the tumult increases, and liAvana goes 
forth to the combat. Indra and Chitraratha then come to see 
the battle and describe its progress. At ' first the KAkshasas 
have the worst : but liAvana, with his brother Kumbhakarna 
and his son MeglianAda, turn the tide : the monkeys fly, leav- 
ing KAma almost unsupiK>rtcd. LakshmanA attacks Meghanslda : 
SAvaAa quits UAma to assist his son. R&ma kills Kumbha- 
karAa, and their goes to the aid of Lakshmana : the whole of 
RAma’s party ai*e then overwhelmed with magic weapons, 
hurled invisibly by SAvaAa upon them, and fall senseless. 
Whilst EAvaAa seeks to restore KumbliakarAa, Hanumat re- 
£0^ to fetch aniriUi^ and tearing up the mountain that 
contains it, returns to the field : his very approach restores 
LakshmaAa, who jumps up wiUi increased animation. 


As brighter glows the diamond from the lathe. 

Or gleams the falehion flashing from its sheathe ; 
As starts the serpent from its shrivelled skin. 

Or bunts from envious clouds the lord of day. 
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So Baghii*! yovngest hope, by heavenly herbs 
Bestored, with more than wonted ardour bums ; 
A moment wonders what has chanced, then all 
On fire for glory, rushes to the fight. 


Bdma also revives, and being instigated by the Jfantd, exerts 
his celestial energies, by which the DaUya^ Kdvafia, and his 
host speedily perish. 

The seventh and last act begins with what the author calls 
the mixed Yishkambhaka. The latter means an actor or inter- 
preter who carries on the story, which office is here performed 
by the tutelary deities of Alakfi and Lankd, the latter of whom 
is consoled by the former, who has come to Vibhlshafia’s 
coronation. We learn amongst other things from them, Sftd’s 
passing the fiery ordeal in triumph, and Rdma’s approach with 
the car of Kuvera : the goildesses therefore disappear. Sdma, 
accompanied by Sitd, Lakshmafia, Yibhlshafia, and Sugiiva, 
then enter, and ascend the car which is to transport them to 
Ayodhyd, and the progress of which they represent: how, 
is rather doubtful. (Sarve vimdnagatim nhUpayanti) What 
ensues is more curious than dramatic or interesting, although 
interspersed with some fine passages of picturesque description, 
one or other of the party pointing out the places over which 
they are supposed to fly. These occur in the following suc- 
cession : the Setu or bridge of Bdma, the Malaya mountain, 
the Kdverl river, the hermitage of Agastya, the Pampd 
river, the residence of BdU and of Jaffiyu, the limits of 
the Dafidaka forest, the Sahya or Siailfidri mountains, the 
boundaries of Aryavarta. They then rise and travel through 
the upper air, approadiing near the sun, and are met and 
eulogised by a Kimara and hia bride ; they then come to the 
peaks of the Himalaya, and descend upon Tapovana, whence 
they go towards Ayodhyfi, where Bfima ia met by hia 
brothers and their mothers, by Yasishfha and VKwfimitra, and 
is ooaaecrated king, with which cermony the drama termi- 
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Upon the whole, as a play, the Vira-CUarUra is inferior to 
Bhavabhuti*s other productions. The choice of the story is no 
doubt the cause, as its embracing a period of time and a num- 
ber of incidents, not compressible mtliin the bounds of dramatic 
representation, has thrown an undue proportion of the drama 
into narrative and description, to the destruction of action and 
interest. As a iioem, however, it ranks worthily with the 
other works of the same author, and as a 2)lay is infinitely 
su2)crior to others in which the same subject is treated by 
less skilful liands, as we shall have several 02>portunities of 
observing. 



VENI SAHARA; 

A Dixittia in Six Acts. 


Characters. 

Yvdidaldhim . — The elder of the Pduftava princes, and their king. 

7?Ahna.— The brother of Yudhishthira. 

Aijuna , — The third Pdndava prince. 

Sahfxdevci. f 

Yakula I younger Pitndava princes, twin brothers. 

KfiMa . — ^The friend and ally of the Pslndavas. 

DhfUaradUra . — ^The father of the Kaurava princes, and uncle of the 
preceding. 

Durycdlyma . — The elder of the Kaurava prince^ the son of DhAta 
nCshtra. 

Aania.-— The friend and ally of Duxyodhana. 

KHpa . — An ally of Boiyodhana. 

AiwatUidman . — A martial Brdhman and sage, the son of Broila and 
nephew of Kripa. 

StuAjaya . — The charioteer of Dhfitardshira. 

Sundaraka . — An attendant on Karda. 

€hdrvdka.^X Bdkshasai in the disguise pf a holy ascetic. 

A Mkduua, or male goblin. 

The Charioteer of Duryodhana. 

Attendants^ Soldiers, <C*c. 

Draupadi . — The wife of the Pdudavas. 

BhdnumatL-^The wife of Duiyodhana. 

GdndhdrL—The mother of Dhritaidshira. 

Attendant on Draupadi. 

Attendant on Bhdnumatl. 

The mother of Jayadratha» king of Sindho. 

A Bdkshasi, or female goblin. 

' Attendants. 

__ 

The VeAUSaMira is a dnuna founded on the MahdMdnda. 
The name alludes to an incident described in the latter part 
of the Sabhi-Pahan of that poem, D^padfs being dragged' 
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by the or braid of hair» into tho public assembly by the 
hand of DuHi&sana, one of the Kaurava princes, a disgrace 
that weighed most heavily upon the P&Adavas, and was most 
bitterly revenged. 

The introduction of this play presents a nAndi or preliminary 
benediction of six stanzas : an extravagance unwarranted by 
the practice of the best writers, and prohibited by positive 
rule. Two of these, indeed, are omitted by tlie commentator, 
and the last is censured by the author of the Kdvya-PraMia^ 
as inconsistent with the reverence due to Hari and Lakshmi, 
whose amorous sports it describes in a style suitable to mere 
mortals alone. 

Tho manager then informs tho audience that the play is a 
novelty, the composition of the poet Bhaf Ifa Ndrayaiia ; ” also 
designated by the title Mr iga-Ihljii or Simha^ meaning the same 
thing, the lion. It is an odd grouping of names, however, 
and leaves the character and person of the bard rather doubtful, 
the termination SimlM being most correctly applicable to a man 
of the regal or military caste, whilst Bhaffa is an adjunct 
belonging to a Br&hman. 

The occasion of the performance, which it is usual to mention, 
is not adverted to, and the manager and actor go off to prepare 
for an exhibition of song and dance in honour of KfishAa’s 
return to the ava camp from a visit to the Kaurava princes, 

as a mediator between tho contending chiefs. The business of 
the play begins with a conversation between Bhima and Saha- 
deva, in which the former expresses his refusal to have any 
share in the negotiations instituted by Kiishda, and his deter- 
mination to make no peace with the enemy until the insult 
ofiered to Draupadi is avenged. He expresses his resolution, 
in case the dispute be amicably adjusted, to disclaim all con- 
nexion with his own brothers, and throw off obedience to 
Yudhishthira. 

Bhill I not grind the Kshrsvis to dast^ 

Nor drink tho blood of snogant Dnfiiinaa: 
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Shall not my mace upon the breast descend 
Of proud Suyodhana, and crush the wretch. 

Because your monarch seeks the price of peace ? 

The price is the demand of five villages or towns, Indrapra- 
stha, Tilaprastha, Mdihsada, Ydraddvata, and another : the Ma- 
hdbhardta gives different names, as Avisthala, Vfikasthala, 
and Mdkandl the fourth is the same. Sahadeva attempts to 
ealm the fury of Bhima, but in vain ; and Draupadl, with her 
hair still dishevelled, and pining over her ignominious treat- 
ment, comes to inflame liis resentment. She complains also of 
a recent affront offered by the queen of Duryodhana, in an in 
jurious comment upon her former exposure, which serves to 
widen the breacli. A messenger now arrives to announce that 
Kfishiia's embassy has been unsuccessful, and that he has 
effected his return only by employing his divine powers against 
the enemy. All the chiefs are summoned by the trumpet to 
prepare for battle. 

JDraup, Yet ere you go attend to my request ; 

Let not my shame so far inflame your wrath. 

That heedless of your lives, you headlong plunge 
Into the conflict : the chieftains of the enemy 
Are neither rash nor timorous. 

EhSma, True^ warrior dame. 

The sons of JPctndu are well skilled to ford 

The ocean of the fight, amidst whose waves 

Floats many a headless corse; and howling monsters, 

Gorged with the sanguine beverage, re-echo 

The trumpet’s sound. Foremost they lead the troops 

O'er crashing cars and dying elephants, 

.The fierce encounter of whose ponderous brows 
Has strewed the fioating field with brains and gore* 

The second aco commences before day-break, and introduces 
Bhdnumatf, the queen of Duryodhana, repeating to her friend 
and an attendant, a dieam, in which she has bdidd a Ndkuh 
VOL. II. Y 
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or Mungoose destroy a hundred snakes. This is very ominous, 
Nakula being one of the PdAcfavas, and the sons of Kuru 
amounting to a hundred. Duiyodliana overhears part of her 
story, and at first imagines the hostile prince is the hero of the 
vision. He is about to burst upon her fiill of rage, and when 
he catches the true import of the tale, he is at first disposed to 
be alarmed by it, but at last wisely determines to disregard it. 
For, 

. By Angiras ’tis sung ; 

The aspect of the planets, dreams and signs, 

Meteors and portents, are the sports of accident, 

And do not move the wise. 

Bhdnumati offers an arghya of sandal and flowers to the 
rising sun to avert the ill omen, and then the king appears 
and soothes her. Their dialogue is disturbed by a rising wliirl- 
wind, from which they take shelter in a neighbouring pavilion. 
The mother of Jayadratha, king of Sindhu, then appears, 
and apprises Duryodhana that Arjuna has vowed, if sunset 
finds Jayadratha alive, he will sacrifice himself in the flames. 
His wrath is especially excited by the death of his son Abhi- 
manyu, in which that chieftain had borne a leading part. 
Duryodhana laughs at her fears and those of his wife, and 
despises the resentment of the Pilfiffavas. He observes, that 
this was fully provoked by the treatment which Draupadl 
received by his command, when, in the presence of the court 
and of the PAfidavas, she called out in vain for merqr. 
Duryodhana then orders his war-chariot and goes forth to the 
battle. 

The third act opens with a scene of power, but of bad 
tast^ being full of revolting images. A BAkshasl enters, and 
e^atiates on the stores she has provided for her 
and that of her partner ; and when he makes his appearance^ 
hungry, thirsty, and wearied, she gives him on the stage a 
feast of flesh and brains, and a refreshing beverage of blood 
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in the skull of an elephant just slain. It appears from their 
dialogue, that up to the period of the contest^ the following 
chiefs have fallen : Bhagadatta, SindhurAja, Angddhipa, Dru- 
pada, Bhtirisravas, Somadatta, and Bdhiika. Ghatotkacha is 
also slain, and Bhima is about to avenge his fall, on which 
account Hid'imb^ the queen of the R^kshasas and mother of 
Ghatfotkacha, has ordered these goblins to be ready to assist 
Bhimasena. Whilst engaged in conversation and feeding, this 
couple see Dro^ia seized by Dhrishifadyumna and slain, and 
they finally retire before Aswatth^an, the son of Drona, who 
makes his appearance armed. He is overtaken by his father’s 
charioteer, who tells him of the treachery by which Drofia was 
slain, having .been induced to throw away his arms by a false 
report that his son A4watth4man had^perished, and been then 
killed at a disadvantage. A4watth4man’s distress is assuaged 
by his maternal uncle, Kfipa, who recommends him to solicit 
the command of the host from Duryodhana. In the meantime, 
Karda is represented as filling the mind of the Kuru chief with 
impressions hostile to Droda and his son, persuading him that 
Droda only fought to secure Aiwatthdman’s elevation to im- 
perial dignity, and that he threw away his life, not out of grief, 
but in despair at the disappointment of his ambitious schemes. 
Kfipa and A^watthdman now arrive, and Duryodhana professes 
to condole with Aiwatth&man For his father^s loss. Karda 
sneeringly asks him what he purposes, to which he replies : 

What ismy purpose? Hear it, king of Auga : 

Whoever confident in anns is ranked 
Amongst the adverse host— whome’er the race 
Of proud Pdnchdla numbers, aettye jonth. 

Weak age, or babes unborn, whoe*er beheld 

Ifj father’s murder, or whoever dares 

To eroes my path, diall fall before my vengeance. 

Dark ia my sight with rsge^ and death himself. 

The world’s destroyer, should not ’scape my fury. 

Pnpil of Jdmadagnya, Karda, mark me: 
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Amidat these very plains, the wrath of Bdma, 

Roused by a father's death, filled mighty lakes 
With Kshattriya blood. Such formidable arms, 

Burning for hostile life, I bear, and such 
My cause of rage, a father's fall ; nor less 
Thau Bdma's acts shall Drofia'a son achieve. 

Kfipa then requests Duryodhana to give the command of 
the army to Aswatth4man. The king excuses himself on the 
plea of having promised it to Karfia^ to whom he transfers his 
ring accordingly. . A violent quarrel ensues between Karfia and 
Aswatthdman, and Duryodhana and Kripa have some difficulty 
in preventing them from single combat. Aswatth4man at last 
reproaches Duryodhana with partiality, and refuses to fight for 
him more. They are disturbed by Bhlma's proclaiming with- 
out, that he has at last encountered Duh^sana, the insulter of 
Draupadi, and is about to sacrifice him to his 'vengeance. 
Karfia, instigated by A4watthdman, foregoes his anger, and is 
about to resume his arms, when a voice from heaven prevents 
him. He is obliged, therefore, to remain an idle spectator of 
the fight, but desires Kfipa to assist the king : they go off for 
that purpose. 

The fourth act opens with Duryodhana’s being brought in 
by his charioteer wounded. DuK^ana has been killed, and 
the army of the Kauravas put to the rout. On his recovery, 
the charioteer announces DuK^ana’s death, and Duryodhana 
gives vent to his sorrows. He is joined by Sundaraka, a fol- 
lower of Karfia, who gives in Prfikf it a long and tedious account 
of the conflict between Arjuna and Yfishasena, the son of 
Karfia, the death of the young prince, and his father’s dis- 
tress ; he also brings a leaf on which Karfia has written to 
Duryodhana, with an arrow dipped in his own blood, a 
message for aid. Duryodhana orders his chariot, and prepares 
to sedL the fight again, when he is prevented by the arrival of 
his parents, Dhfitarfishfia and Gfindhfizi, who with Sarijaya 
commence the fifth act 
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The old couple and Sai&jaya endeavour to prevail upon 
Dniyodhana to ane for peace, but he refuses. 

My fall has P4rtha vowed, when he has left 
Me brotherless; and all his brethren slain, 

How shall Duryodhana endure to live ? 

Kpr will I hear of peace until my mace 
Shall crush and scatter to the winds that foe, 

Remorseless Bhima, whose ferocious wrath 
Drank my young brother’s, brave Dulisdsan’s, blood. 

A tumult behind, and the entrance of the king's charioteer, 
announce the death of Kar^a. Duryodhana, after expressing 
his grief, determines to go and avenge him, and mounts the 
car of Saihjaya for that purpose, when Arjuna and Bhima 
arrive in search of him. On finding the seniors there, Aijuna 
purposes to withdraw ; hut Bhima insists on first addressing 
them, which they do, but in insulting terms. 

Afj, Fhrents, the middle Fdndava salutes you, 

Who in the battle’s front has, victor, slain 
The son of Bddhd, he whoso pride beheld 
The world as grass, and by whose vaunted prowess 
Your children hoped to triumph o’er their foes. 

BMtna. Bhima in reverence bows his head to you : 

He, who has overthrown the sons of Kuru, 

He who inebriate, has like nectar quaffed 
The blood of vile DuKsdsana, and sooii 
‘ Shall lay the proud Duryodhana in dust. 

Dhfitardshfra reproaching them for thia language, is told 
they use it not in pride, but in requital of his having wit-* 
nessed, without interfering to prevent, the oppression and 
barbarous treatment the Pdfidavas experienced from his sons. 
Duryodhana interferes and defies Bhimap who is equally 
anxious for the combat; but Aijuna prevents it, and the 
brothers are called off by a summons from Yudhishfhinb who 
ordera the battle to cease for the day and the dead bodies of 
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cither party to be burnt. Aswatthdman then enters, and is 
disposed to be reconciled to Duryodhana : but the prince re- 
ceives his advances coldly, and he withdraws in disgust. 
DhfitardshtVa sends Saihjaya after him to persuade him to 
overlook Duryodhana’s conduct. Duryodhana mounts his 
car, and the aged couple seek the tent of S^alya, king of 
Madra. 

In the sixth act Pdnchdla brings to Yudhishfhira and Drau- 
padi an account of Duryodhana’s having been discovered con- 
cealed in a swamp, and compelled to fight with Bhimasena, by 
whom he will be slain. Yudhishthira orders public rejoicings 
on the occasion. Ch^rvfika, a K^shasa disguised as a Muni, 
then enters, requiring rest and water. He tells them that he 
has seen Arjuna engaged with Duryodliana, Bhlma having 
been previously slain by the latter, and Krishna forcibly 
taken away by lUma, and gives them to understan(^ that 
Arjuna also has fallen. Draupadi determines to mount the 
funeral pile, and Yudhisht'hira to put an end to himself, when 
the B&kshasa, satisfied with the success of bis scheme, which 
was intended to prevail on tliis couple to perish, departs. The 
pile is prepared, and Yudhishfliira and Draupadi are about 
to sacrifice themselves, when they are disturbed by a great 
clamour. Supposing it to precede the approach of Duryodhana, 
Yudhishfhira calls for his arms, when Bhima, his club smeared 
with blood, rushes in. Draupadi runs away ; he catches her by 
the hair, and is seized by Yudhishfhira— on which the mistake 
is discovered. The episode is very absurd and impertinent. 

The braid of Draupadi’ s hair is now again bound up. Aijuna 
and y^sudeva arrive, and announce that they have heard of 
the fraud of the Ch4rvAka, and Yudhishfhira adds that the 
mendicant has been slain by Nakula, on which Kfishfia ex- 
presses great satisfaction. The author has introduced the 
Ch&rv4ka, apparently, merely to have a hit at the atheistical 
sect, possibly intending the Bauddhas. 

There is much good writing in this piece, although .the style 
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is rather powerful than polished : there is also poetry in the 
thoughts, but it is the poetry rather of passion than fancy, and 
the pathos and horror in wliich it delights are relieved by no 
brilliancy of illustration: both too are overdone, and the 
pathos becomes tiresome and the horror disgusting. The chief 
merit of the drama is individuality of character ; the ferocity 
of Bhlma, the pride of Karna, the fiery but kindly temperament 
of Aiwatthdman, and the selfish arrogance of Duryodhana, are 
well delineated. The chief defect of the play is its undramatic 
construction. The business is clumsily contrived ; the situations 
are ineffective or ludicrous ; tlie scenes are awkwardly put to- 
gether, and much too considerable a portion of the piece is 
thrown into narrative for the interest to be successfully suj)- 
ported. With exception of the last defect, the Vefii-Sathh4ra 
is calculated to remind iis very forcibly of the early attempts 
of the French and English dramatists. 

There is nothing in the play to furnish a clue to its date. It 
is frequently cited in the Kc^vya-Frak&4a, the DaiSa-Rupaka, 
and SAhitya-Darpafia, to which works it is consequently 
anterior. According to tradition, the author, Bhaft'a-Ndr^yafia, 
was one of the Kanouj BiAhmans invited into Bengal by Adi- 
Sura, from whom the Brahmans of that province are de- 
scended: he was of the SifiMilya family. Adi-Sura is sup- 
posed to have reigned three centuries before our era ; but if we 
may place any dependence on Abulfazl’s list of Bengal kings, 
he was the twenty-second pnnee in ascent from Bel4l Sen, who, 
it is well known, reigned in the thirteenth century. Assigning 
then the moderate duration of about three hundred years to 
these intermediate princes, and admitting the tradition with 
respect to Bha€fa-N4r4yana, the Vefil-Sadih4ra might have 
been written about the eighth or ninth century : a period not at 
all incompatible with the comparative harshness of its style and 
the rudeness of its execution, particularly if we condude, 
agreeably to the tradition, that it was amongst the early 
results of the introduction of Bhraminical literature into Ben- 
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gal. There are consiilerablo varieties iii the manuscripts of 
this drama, and the name is also differently given as the 
VfAt-SiulmmiHa or Veui-Sufiilu\m : the import is the same, 
“ The Binding of the Braid.” There is a commentary on the 
drama, by Jtii/adiUiitm, entitled Mnlwpiulhyuija, implying a 
teacdier, — and DhumtUlhiJcdrUa, which may be merely an 
honorific epithet, although it should signify a judge or admini- 
strator of the law. 



MALAVIKAGNIMITRA; OR, AGNIMITRA 
AND MALAVIKA. 

A Comedy in Five Acte. 

»- 


Dramatis Persons. 

Agnmitra. — ^King of VidUa. 

OatOama. — His confidant, the Vidfishaka or Buffo. 

HaradaUa. ) 

c Profeasora of music and dancing. 

JSarata. — The queen’s dwarf. 

DhdriAt. — The principal queen. 

Irdvati. — ^The second queen. 

Mdlavikd. — The heroine. 

KauHki. — female ascetic. 

Fakic^diwdi.— One of the queen's attendants, and the friend of 
Mdlavikd. 

Ja^atend.— Female chamberlain. 

Xaumudi. — Attendant on the queen. 

Madhuhdrihil, — Female gardener. 

NipuAikd, 

Chandrikd. 

SatndhiUhi, — Pupil of Kausiki. 

Jyotend. 

Bamahlyd. 

The scene is at Vididd, in the garden and inner apartments of 
Agnimitra’s palace. Time about twelve hours. 


^ Attendants on Irdvati. 


> Female singers presented to Agnimitra. 


The play is usually considered as one of the three composed 
by Kdliddsa, who is thus said in the prdude to be the author : 

Mamiger. I have been desired by the amembl j to repreeent the 
MdUvikdgnimilia of Kdliddsa at this venal festival : 
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Actor, Why make each an election ? Why shonld we neglect the works 
of celebrated writers, such as Bhdsaka and Saumillai to perform the jday 
of a cotemporary. 

Mamger, Why not ? all that is old is not therefore necessarily 
excellent ; all that, is new is not despicable on that account alone. Let 
what is really meritorious, be pronounced so by the candid judge after 
due investigation; blockheads only are influenced by the opinions of 
others. 

There is no reason to question the nomenclature of the 
author here, and the play is probably the work of a KdlidAsa. 
Tradition alone identifies him with the poet of Vikramdditya*s 
reign, who preceded the Christian era, and the internal 
evidence is adverse to the dramas being the work of the 
author of &ahmiald and Vikrama and UmisL There is neither 
the same melody iii the verse nor fancy in the thoughts. The 
mention of poets earlier than KAlidAsa is of no help, as 
nothing is known of them : their names do not appear in the 
BhojorPrahandlm nor Sdrngdhara-Paddhatif two works that 
enumerate some hundreds of eminent authors. The latter has 
a Bhdsa, which may be the same as Bhasaka ; and the former 
notices a Bhdskara, which might be thought to bear some 
relation to the same. One manuscript of the play reads in 
place of Bhdsaka, Dhdvaka, who we know was contemporary 
with Baja-Harsha-Deva, king of Kashmir, the Kdvya-Prakdsa 
declaring him to be the real author of the works bearing the 
name of that prince. It is not unlikely, indeed, to have been the 
work of the time of S^ri-Harsha, but can scarcely have been 
the production of a later date, in which Dh«i.vaka had become 
an ancient writer. The dramas written in more recent periods 
are invariably, as far as is yet known, mythological, and have 
some one of the forms or family of Yishfiu for the hero. There 
is no such thing as a decidedly modem drama the business of 
which is domestic intrigue : such a subject, indeed, was wholly 
incompatible with Hindu feelings, as affected by intercourse 
with their Mohammedan masters, whether the effect of that 
intercourse was terror or imitation. In addition to these con- 
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siderations, the style of the play is very unlike that most 
common amongst modem writers, and most highly esteemed, 
being free from all jingle of sounds and from metaphorical 
commonplace : it does not even affect anything like the 
uniform smoothness, which seems to have preceded and 
ushered in the extravagancies of modem composition. The 
piece of sound criticism urged by .the manager is also the 
sentiment of a day long gone by. 

There are other considerations corroborative of the conclu- 
sion, that this drama is of no recent date, derived from the 
history of its hero. Agnimitra, the king of Yidi^, is the son 
of Pushpamitra, whose father is still alive, and who is rather 
unaccountably termed the Sen^nl or general. The person- 
ages are little known to the Pdhffits of the present day. It 
appears from the Yishnu-PuriLiia, however, that Pushpamitra 
was the founder of the Sunga dynasty of Magadha kings, 
having been the general of Yfihadratha,* the* last of the 
Maurya race, whom he deposed and put to death: he was 
succeeded by his son Agnimitra, and no doubt remains there- 
fore of the identity of the personages. The first of the Maurya 
race was Chandragupta, whom all research continues to re- 
cognise in Sandracottus. The princes of this family were ten 
in number, to whose reigns the reasonable term of one hundred 
and thirty-seven years is assigned in the Yishhu-Pur46a, which 
places Agnimitra and his father about one hundred and sixty 
years before our era, above a century before the K^idtoi of 
YikramAditya’s court, and such a period was quite sufScient to 
qualify Agnimitra to become the hero of a domestic drama. 
The events of his reign, which are familiarly alluded to, were 
not of a character to have survived any. very protracted interval 
in popular recollection ; and it may be observed also, that his 
capital, Yiditt, has been long obliterated firom the literary 
records of the Hindus, and that its precise situation is utterly 
unknown : its flourishing condition in the days of oneKAlidAsa 
is also adverted to in his MeghorDiita. The term of generah 
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applied in the play to Pushpamitra^ may perhaps correct the 
history as given in the Purdna ; and although he dispossessed 
his first master of the crown, it seems likely that he refrained 
from appropriating it to himself, being contented to retain the 
military power, whilst he invested his son with the title and 
name of king. There might seem reason therefore to infer, that 
the play was the work of the KAlidAsa of antiquity ; but the 
manners described appear to be those of a degenerate state of 
Hindu society, and it can scarcely be thought earlier than the 
tenth or eleventh century. It may possibly have been the 
production of a somewhat later day, in some part of India 
which continued to preserve its political independence and 
Hindu character. We shall now proceed to an analysis of the 
drama itself. 

The play opens with the entrance of VakuUvali, a female 
attendant upon DhArini, the principal queen, who has been 
sent by her mistress to the samglta4dld^ a theatre or music 
saloon, to inquire of Gafiaddsa the progress made by his 
pupil, MahavikA, in dancing and singing. Another female 
servant, Kaumudi, joins her, and from their conversation we 
learn that the has seen the picture of Mdlavik^, painted 
by order of the queen for her chitra-sdldj or picture gallery, 
notwithstanding her anxiety to keep the original from Agni- 
mitra’s knowledge. The sight of the picture has, of course, 
inspired the prince with an ardent desire to view the original, 
whom ho has never yet beheld. In the next scene YakuhivaU 
tells Gafiaddsa, the preceptor, that Mdlavikd was sent as a 
present to the queen by her brother, Vlrasena, governor of 
the Antapdla, or barrier fortress on the NarmadA 

In the scene that follows, we find hostilities are about to 
break out between Agnimitra and Yajnasena, king of Vidarblia 
(Berar). The first, on some occasion, had detained captive 
the brother-in-law of the latter, and Yajnasena had retaliated 
by throwing into captivity Mddhavasena, the personal friend 
of Agnimitra^ when about to repair to Vidi^ to visit that 
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monarch. Yajnasena sends to propose an exchange of prisoners, 
but Agnimitra haughtily rejects the stipulation, and sends 
orders to his brother-in-law, Virasena, to lead an army im- 
mediately against the RAjA of Vidarbha. This affair being 
disposed of, he directs his attention to domestic interests, and 
employs his Viddshaka or confident, Gautama, to procure him 
the sight of M^vikA. 

To effect this, Gautama instigates a quaircl between the pro- 
fessors, GafiadAsa and Haradatta, regarding their respective 
pre-eminence. They appeal to the RAjA, who, in consideration 
of GafiadAsa’s being patronised by the queen, refers the dispute 
to her. She ia induced to consent reluctantly to preside at a 
trial of skill between the parties, as shown in the respective 
proficiency of their select scholars. The queen is assisted by 
a protAgde, a Parivrdjikd^ or female ascetic and woman of 
superior learning. In general, a Panwdjikd denotes an ascetic 
female of the Bauddha faith, but there is nothing in the piece 
to assign the character to any particular sect. 

The second act opens with the assemblage of the party in 
the chamber whejre the performance is to take place, fitted up 
with the saihgiia’-rachandj or orchestral decorations. The king’s 
object is attained, for GanadAsa brings forward MAlavikA as 
the pupil on whom he stakes his credit. MAlavikA sings an 
ufogdna or prelude, and then executes what is represented as 
something of extraordinary difficulty, the chatushpada-vastUf in 
the madhyorlaya, or andante time, which was composed by 
S^armishfhA. Some air is most probably implied, adapted to a 
stanza of four pddcis or lines. S^armishthA is known as the 
queen of YayAti, but whether she be the same with the com- 
poser of the air is more than uncertain. MAlavikA’s per- 
formance is highly applauded, and the Yidfishaka detains her 
until^the queen, who has all along suspected the plot^ com- 
mands her to retire. The exhibition of Haradatta’s pupil npt 
being essential to the intrigue, is evaded dramatically enou^ 
by the warder’s crying the hour of noon, on which the party 
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breaks up, and the queen, with more housewifery than majesty, 
hastens away to expedite her royal husband’s dinner. 

The scene of the third act is laid in the garden, where stands 
an asoka tree (Janesia asoka). A curious superstition prevailed 
amongst the Hindus formerly, which is the frequent theme of 
poetical allusion : they believed that this tree, when barren, 
might be induced to put forth flowers by the contact of the foot 
of a handsome woman. The tree in question does not blossom, 
and being the favourite of DhArini, she has proposed to try 
the effect of her own foot. Unluckily, however, the Yidusha- 
ka, whilst setting her swing in motion, has tumbled her out 
of it and sprained her ankle, so that she cannot perform the 
ceremony herself : she therefore deputes MAlavikd to do it for 
her, who accordingly comes to the spot attired in royal habili- 
ments, and accompanied by her friend YakuUvali. In the 
conversation that ensues she acknowledges her passion for the 
king, who with his friend Gautama has been watching behind 
the tree, and overhears the declaration; he therefore makes 
his appearance and addresses a civil speech to M&lavildl, When 
he is interrupted by another pair of listeners, Ir&vati, the 
second queen, and her attendant. She commands Mdlavik&’a 
retreat, and leaves the king, in a violent rage, to inform 
Dhdrifii of what is going forward. 

In the beginning of the fourth act the Yidushaka informs 
the Eajd, that Mdlavikil has been locked up in the sdrdbhdd- 
iagrUui by the queen. What that chamber is we do not exactly 
know ; it must be a store or treasure room, and no very 
enviable place, as the Yiddshaka compares it to Pdldla^ the 
infernal regions. He undertakes, however, to effect her libera- 
tion ; and whilst he prepares for liis scheme the lUjd pays a 
visit to the queen. 

In the next scene, wliilst the Bdjd is engaged in tranquil 
conversation with Dhdridl and the Parivr&jikd, the Yiddshidca 
rushes in, exclaiming he has been bitten by a venomous snake, 
whilst gathering flowers to bring with him as a present on his 
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visit to the queen, and he exhibits his thumb bound with his 
cord, and marked with the impressions made by the teeth of 
the reptile. The Parivr&jik&, with some humour as well as 
good surgery, recommends the actual cautery, or the amputa- 
tion of the thumb ; but the Vidiishaka pretending to be in 
convulsions and dying, the snake-doctor is sent for, who 
having had his cue, refuses to come, and desires the patient 
may be sent to him : the Yiddshaka is accordingly sent. The 
queen is in great alarm, as being, however innocently, the 
cause of a Br&hman’s death. Presently the messenger returns, 
stating the only hope is the application of the snake-stone to 
the bite, and requesting the B&ji to order one to be procured: 
the queen has one in her finger ring, which she instantly takes 
off and sends to the Yiddshaka. This is his object ; for the 
female jailor of Mdlavikfi has, as he has ascertained, been 
instructed to liberate her prisoner only on being shown the 
seal ring or signet of the queen ; and having got this in his 
possession, he immediately effects the damsd’s release after 
which the ring is returned to the queen, and the Yiddshaka is 
perfectly recovered. The king then being summoned away 
by a concerted pretext^ hastens to the Samndra pavilion, where 
liffilavikd has been conveyed with her firiend and companion, 
Yaknldvall. This pavilion is decorated with portraits of the 
king and his queens, and Mdlavikd is found by her lover 
engrossed with thmr contemplation. Yaknldvall retires. The 
Yiddshaka takes charge of the door, but no sooner sits down 
on the threshold than he falls asleep : the Biyd and Mdlavikd, 
consequently, have scarcely time to exchange ptofiBssions of 
regard, when they are again disturbed by the vigilant and 
jealous Irdvati, who sends infnmation of her discoveries to 
Dhdtifil, and in the meantime remains sentinel over the 
culprits. The party, however, is disturbed by news, that. 
Agnimitra’s daughter has been almost ftightmed to deyth 1^ 
a monkey, and Irdvati and the Bi^d hasten to her asnstanoe^ 
having Mdlavikd to. .the consolation derived from hearing the 
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ahha tree is in blossom, an omen of the final success of her 
own desires. 

The fifth act collects the EfljfL, Dhdrifil, the Parivr&jikd, 
with M&laviki and other attendants about the aioka tree, when 
some presents arrive from the now submissive monarch of 
Vidarbha, against whom the troops of Virasena have been 
successful. Amongst the gifts are two female slaves, who im- 
mediately recognize in Mdlavikd the sister of M^dhavasena, 
the friend of Agnimitra, whom the armies of the latter have 
just extricated from the captivity to which the Vidarbha 
sovereign had consigned him. It appears tliat when he was 
formerly seized by his kinsman, his minister, Sumati, con- 
trived to effect his own escape, along with his sister and the 
young pidncess. That sister, Kausiki, now reveals herself in 
the person of the PaiivrAjikA, and continues the story of their 
flight. Sumati joined a caravan bound to VidisA On their 
way through the Vindhya mountains they were attacked by 
the foresters, who were armed with bows and arrows, and 
decorated with peacock's plumes : in the affray Sumati was 
slain and Mdlavikd was lost. Kausiki, left alone, committed 
her brother’s body to the flames, and then resumed her route 
to Vidisd, where she assumed the character of a female ascetic. 
The UiVjii observes she did wisely, which if a Bauddha ascetic 
be here, as is usual, intended, is a tolerant expression of some 
weight with regard to the antiquity of the drama. Kausiki 
soon found out M.^ilavika, but forebore to discover herself, 
confiding in the prophecy of a sage, who had foretold that the 
princess, after passing through a period of servitude, would 
meet with a suitable match. 

The story now j>auscs, whilst Agnimitra issues his orders 
respecting the terms to be granted to Yajnasena, the king of 
Vidarbha, the half of whose territoiy he assigns to Md- 
dhavasena, the brother of Malavikd, their dominions to lie 
respectively north and south of the VaradA river, the Wur^ 
of modem times, and retaining till very lately its character of 
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a boundary, separating the states of the Nizam from those of 
the Nagpore, the Vidarbha or Berar B&ja. In this part of the 
play, also, is the allusion to the general, Pushpamitra. A 
letter arrives from him, giving an account of some transactions 
that have occurred upon the southern bank of the Indus. On 
his own behalf, or that of his son, he had undertaken to 
celebrate an akcamedlut^ or sacrifice of a horse, for which it 
was essential that the steed should have a free range for twelve 
months, being attended only by a guard to secure him. This 
guard had been placed by Pushpamitra under the command 
of Agnimitra’s son, Vasumitra. Wliilst following the victim 
along the Indus, a party of Yavana horse attempted to carry 
off the courser, but they were encountered by the young 
prince, and <after a sharp conflict, defeated. Pushpamitra con- 
cludes with inviting his son to come with his family to com- 
plete the sacrifice. The queen, DhArifii, overjoyed by the 
news of her son’s success and safety, distributes rich presents 
to all her train and the females of Agnimitra’s establishment, 
whilst to him she presents Mdiavikd. Irdvati communicates 
her concurrence in this arrangement, and tlie obtains 
another bride. The piece closes with his expressing his hope, 
that he may ever retain the regard of his first queen, Dhfiriiif, 
and that his subjects may never suffer any calamity whilst he 
reigns over them. 
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VidyddAara-Jfalla . — King of Trilinga and Kafinga. 

ChArAyana , — His confidential attendant. 

BhdgurdyaAa . — The minister. 

Kdliddaa . — A servant of the minister. 
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The queen of Yidyddhara-Malla. 

Mfigdnkdvall, —The daughter of Chandravarman, king of Ldta, passing 
for some time as his son, under the charge of the 
queen. 

KucalayanuUa , — Princess of Kuntala, the intended bride of the supposed 
son of Ghandravarman, also under charge of the 
queen. 

PingalihL — The wife of Chdidyalia. 

MdehoM , — The foster sister and chief attendant on the queen. 
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The a comedy of domestic intrigue^ 

like the Batndvali and MdiaviidgnimUra it has not, however, 
the elegance of the former nor the spirit of the latter, and 
although not devoid of imagination, is much less classical than 
either. It has more bustle, and a more complicated plot, and 
^ves a not unentertaining picture of the interests and amuse- 
noaents of Hindu princes in the retirement of their harams. 
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The benedictory stanzas at the commencement are addressed 
to Eldmadeva and Parvatl, indicating adherence to S^aiva tenets. 
The manager then states that the play is the work of Bdja- 
S^ekhara ; and the occasion of the performance, the pleasure of 
the YuvarAja, probably the installation of the heir in the joint 
administration of the government. 

A short introduction by HaridAsa tells the audience that the 
minister of YidyAdhara-Malla, the hero of the play, has dis- 
covered that the king of LAfa having no son, has endeavoured 
to pass off his only daughter as a boy, and has sent her in that 
capacity to be taken care of by YidyAdhara-Malla’s queen. 
The scene then discovers the BAjA and the Yidushaka just risen 
from repose. The prince has seen a fancied vision, which 
he relates to his confidant, **for the burthen of the heart is 
lightened by sharing it with a faithful fnend.” He proceeds : 

" A glorious halo appeared before me in my dream, bright as the moon's 
resplendent disc ; within the orb a beauteous maiden moved as gently 
radiant as the lunar rays in autumn skies. Advancing near me, she 
inclined her head in reverence, and as if pouring ambrosia into my ears, 
pronounced in softest tones, ' Oloiy to the deity of love I ' then sighing, 
she took up this string of costly i>earls and placed it on my neck. The 
aet awoke me. I started up and saw my vision realised. I caught 
the nymph by her scarf; but she hastily extricated herself from my 
hands and fled, leaving me this necklace alone the evidence of her 
presence.** 

The Yidfishaka, however, treats the whole as a dream, and 
reproaches the prince with his fickleness, as he had just before 
fallen in love with KuvalayamAlA, the princess of Kuntala, and 
recommends him to be content with the queen, as ^‘a par- 
tridge in the hand is better than a peahen in the forest.” 

/^e king and the Yidfishaka then go into the garden, where, 
over the edge of a terrace, they see some of the fair tenants of 
inner apartments amusing themselves with swinging, a 
favourite pastime with the natives of India. Amongst them 
the king recognises the countenance he has seen in his dream, 
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but the party disappear on the advance of the and his 
friend. 

The Rdjd then enters a pleasure-house or pavilion called 
the Keli-kaildsa — ^the Kaildsa (or mountain so called) of sport. 
It is an apartment described as built of crystal, and decorated 
with statues and paintings. Amongst the latter is one which, 
by an artist familiar with Indian antiquities and costumes, 
might be wrought into an instructive and interesting composi- 
tion ; it is thus described : 

** There is your Majesty at pd^a (dice) with the queen : behind you 
stands one damsel with the betel box, whilst another is waving the 
ehounri over your head : the dwarf Is playing with the monkey, and the 
parrot abusing the Yiddshaka.” 

The chamber also contains the portrait of MfigdnkdvaU, 
the damsel whom the Bdjd has really seen in his supposed 
dream, and who is in the haram in the character of a youth, 
though wearing female attire ; there is also a statue of her, 
whence the piece is named Viddlwr&dlahhanjilcd^ meaning a 
carved effigy. Finally the lady is herself beheld through the 
transparent wall of the pavilion, but runs away on being 
observed ; the BAjd and his friend folloiv her in vain ; the bards 
proclaim it noon, and the two friends repair to the queen’s 
apartments to perform the mid-day ceremonies. 

A conversation between two of the female attendants opens 
the second act, and gives us the history of Kuvalyamdld, the 
object of the Kdjd’s passion before encountering his new flame. 
She is the daughter of Chandramahdsena, king of Kuntala, 
and has been sent to Vidyddhara-Malla’s queen, as the betrothed 
bride of the supposed sonjDf Chandravarman, who is the queen’s 
maternal uncle. Then follows a frolic practised by Mekhala, 
the queen’s foster-sister, on the king’s confidant, Chdrdyafia. 
He is promised a new bride by the queen, and the ceremony 
is about to take place when the spouse proves to be a ^‘lubberly 
boy ; he is highly indignant at the trick, and goes ofiT threaten- 
ing vengeance. 
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The having followed and pacified his companion, they 
go into the garden, where they see the damsel Mngankdvali 
playing with ball : she still, however, flies their advance. 
Presently they overhear a conversation between her and one 
of her companions, from which it appears that, notwith- 
standing her shyness, she is equally enamoured of the KAja. 
Evening is now proclaimed, <and the parties retire. 

A similiar dialogue with that which commenced the second, 
begins the third act, the parties only being different. We now 
learn that the dream was the contrivance of the minister, 
Mng4nk.4vali having been persuaded by the speaker Sula- 
kshafid, at his* instigation, to believe that she was to behold the 
present deity of love, and having been introduced by a sliding 
door into the king's chamber. The minister’s object in effect- 
ing a marriage between the Edjd and the nymph, is to secure 
to his master the station of universal monarch, which a seer 
has prophesied shall accompany the hand of Mfigdnkdvali. 
The author here, therefore, is indebted, either to the RaindvaU^ 
or perhaps in common with that, to the popular story of Vatsa, 
for his notions. The consequence of the interview has been to 
render Mrigdnkdvali passionately enamoured of the king. 

From this we proceed to Chdrdyana’s retaliation. He has 
induced one of the women to hide in a bush, and when 
MekhaU passed, to announce to her she would die on the 
next full moon, unless she prostrated herself at the feet of 
some Br&hman and crawled between his legs. The plot has so 
far succeeded that Mekhald and the queen, both overcome 
with concern, have entreated Ch4rjiyafia to be the Br&hman 
that shall preserve the life of the former. The transaction 
takes place, and when MekhaU crawls between his legs Gh4r&- 
yafia proclaims the device, and triumphs in the humiliation ho 
has inflicted on her — the queen is in her turn incensed, and 
goes off in a pet. The R4jd and the Vidfishaka seek the gai - 
den, where it is now moonlight. Mrig^nk&vali and her friend 
Vilakshafli also come thither, and the lovers meet : this inter- 
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view is broken off by a cry that the queen is coming, and they 
all separate abruptly. 

The fourth and last act begins again with the dawn, when 
we have Chdr^ya^ia and his wife introduced, the latter asleep. 
In her sleep, however, she is very communicative, and repeats 
a supposed dialogue between the queen and the R4jd, in which 
the former urges the latter to marry Mfigdnkdvali, the sister 
of the supposed Mrigdnkavarman, come on a visit, it is pre- 
tended, to her brother — this being a plot of the queen’s to cheat 
the king into a sham marriage, by espousing him to one she 
believes to be a boy. On her own part she, it is pretended by 
the dreamer, professes no difficulty, referring to her conduct 
on similar occasions, from which it appears that the Bdj4 
already possesses a goodly assortment of wives, the princesses 
of Magadha, Mdlava, PAnch^la, Avanti, Jalandhara, and 
Kerala. The Yiddshaka suspects the trick, however, and 
wakes his wife, who rises and goes to the queen. Sleeping on 
the stage is contrary to the canons of the Hindu drama, but 
the natives of India sleep with so little of the ‘^pomp and 
circumstance ” of the bed-chamber, that there is no violation of 
decorum in such a representation. 

The Yiddshaka having joined the Bdjd, a rather tedious 
conversation ensues, in which the amatory emotions of the 
lldjd and his new mistress are described. This is interrupted 
by the preparations for the marriage, and they are followed by 
the ceremony, Yidyddliara-Malla being wedded on the stage to 
Mfigdnkdvali, another violation of dramatic rule, which pro- 
hibits the exhibition of sacred rites. In this case the holy fire 
is introduced and circumambulated. As soon as this is done^ 
a messenger arrives from Chandravarman, to announce that his 
master has a son, that consequently no further necessity exists 
for his daughter’s assuming a character not belonging to her, 
and Mfigdnkdvali accordingly is to be recognised as his dan^- 
ter. The queen now finds that she has taken herself in, and 
given herself another rival bride : as the matter is past remedy> 
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however, she assents with a good grace, and allows Yidyil- 
dhara-Malla to marry Kuvalayam^ld into the bargain. To 
crown the king’s happiness, a messenger arrives from the camp 
with the news that the allied army of Karndta, SimhaU, 
Pdiid'ya, Murala, Andhra, and Konkana has been defeated, 
and Virapfila, king of Kuntala, the ally of Vidyddhara-Malla, 
reseated on a throne, from which his kinsman, supported by 
those troops, had formerly expelled him. The authority of 
Vidyidhara-Malla is now declared to extend from the mouths 
of the Ganges to tho sea, and from the Narmadd to the TAm- 
raparAi in the Dekliin, he being the chief of the Karachuli 
race, a Edjput tribe. 

Many circumstances prove this drama to bo comparatively 
modem : the language is more ornate than classical, the ideas 
are more affected than poetical ; allusions to current practices 
and modes of dress are frequent and conversational, .and pro- 
verbial forms of speech are not rare. Tho state of manners, 
particularly as affects the multitude of wives, is not of ancient 
character, for although there was no restriction in this respect, 
it does not appear that any very great latitude was usually 
exercised. Dasaratha had three wives, but his son Kama had 
but one, Pdnefu had two, Dhfitar&shfra but one, and many of 
the traditionary kings of the Hindus, in like manner, contented 
themselves with the same number. According to tho law, 
indeed, the first wife was considered to fulfil the moral end of 
the association, except in the case of sterility, and the marriage 
of other wives, unless for the sake of progeny, a culpable 
sacrifice to sensual passions. This law, indeed, became obso- 
lete ; but to judge from the dramas, there ever remained a 
peculiarity in the practice of the Hindus which distinguishes 
them from the Mohammedans, and in no case do we find 
any allusion to a ^stem of concubinage established in their 

ha.Tft.nfiH, 

Besides internal evidence, however, the author is not re- 
garded as a writer of any great antiquity, although of consider- 
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able merit : his precise date is not known, but as he is men- 
tioned in the a work of the fourteenth 

century, he is piior to that period. He was probably not later 
than the reign of Shoja, for the Vdsavadatti of Subandhu 
contains an evident allusion to the play, as it is there said that 
every house in Kusumapur possesses a &dlahhanjikd and Trihat- 
KatM ; and he is also named in the Sarasumti-Kaithdbharaiia^ 
a work on rhetoric, attributed to Bhoja himself. It is said in 
the prelude that he is the tutor of the king, Mahendraptia, 
but wo have not yet met with any prince of that name. We 
shall presently have occasion to revert to this subject, and it is 
here sufficient to observe, that from the author's familiarity 
with the political distinctions and the domestic usages of the 
people of southern and western India, he was probably a native 
of some of the provinces bordering upon the Nerbudda. 



PRACHAltoA-PANlDAVA. 


The PrcLchaiiiorPdiiAava, or “ Offended Sons of Pilncfu,” is a 
nd^iika in two acts, entitled also the Bdlci-BMratu. The sub- 
ject is taken from the Mahdhhdrata, Tlie first act describes tho 
marriage of Draupadi ; the second, the loss of everything at 
play by Yudhishfhira, the injurious treatment of Draupadi, and 
the departure df the P&iicfava princes to the forest. Tlie 
author has not hesitated to represent in action the circum- 
stances of Draupadl’s being dragged by the hair, almost naked, 
into the public assembly, an insult in revenge for which Bhima 
vowed to slay DuK^lsana and drink his blood, and ultimately 
fulfilled his vow. 

The introduction of this little drama, which is written in a 
simple but powerful style, is valuable for the account it gives 
of the author, EAja-S'ekhara, and his patron or patrons, of 
whom some notice has been taken in the preceding ansilysis of 
the ViddhO’&dlabhanjiM. He is here described as a poet, who 
occupies that rank in the literature of the day which Ydlmiki, 
Vydsa, Bhartf ihari, and Bhavabhuti, have severally filled : ho 
is also designated as the son of the Tmiulmantnn or prime 
minister; and MahendrapAla, the king, of the family of Raghu, 
is called his iishya or disciple. The assembly, however, before 
which the representation takes place, is collected by Mahfp^O' 
Deva, who may be the same with Mahendrapdla, or is possibly 
his father or paramount lord. Of Mahlpdla it is said that ho 
is the sovereign of Aryavarta or Central India, and the sub- 
jugator of the Kuntalas, Kulutthas, Kerala (Malabar), Ka- 
lingas, Mundas, and Mekalas (tribes along the Narmada). Ho 
is also said to be of the race of Raghu, meaning no doubt a 
Raghuvaihsi R&jput^ and he is said to be the son of the king 
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Nirbhaya^ or NirbhayarNarendra. The StitradhAra observea 
of the assembly, that it is formed of the learned men of the 
great city of Mahodaya, or the great Udaya, possibly Udaya- 
pur, the princes of which city affect to trace their descent from 
B&ma. The modem city of Udayapur, however, was not 
founded before the sixteenth century, and the name must be 
applied to some other place, unless it be no more than a title 
meaning the very splendid or fortunate. We cannot doubt the 
long prior existence of the drama, from the mention made of 
it, or of its author, in the works to which reference is made in 
the preceding article, and to which we may add the K4vya- 
Prakdsa, a work probably anterior to the foundation of the 
modem Udayapur. Mahodaya may be the origin of the name 
of Mahoba, a city of which extensive rains remain, and of 
which the history is little known. In a verse cited from 
another work by the writei; the Karpdra-Manjarl, his wife, is 
styled the chaplet of the crest of the Chouhan race,’’ from 
which it follows that he belonged to that tribe. We can only 
conclude, therefore, that Bdji-Siekhara was the minister of some 
B4jput prince, who flourished in Central India, at the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelve century. 

Besides the Viddha-Sdlabhmjikdf B&jarSekhara is the author 
of the Karpdra-Jlianjari, a dramatic composition of the class 
called SattaJca^ entirely in Piikfit. It is named as a specimen 
of the class in the Sdhitya’Darpada. The JBdta-BdmdyaAa is 
another dramatic performance attributed to this author, and is 
named in the same work. 



HANtTMAN-NAtAKA; ob, MAHANATAKA. 

A Drama in Fourteen Acta. 


The HanAman-Ndfaka^ or, as it is emphatically termed, the 
Mahd or gcesAnNdiaka^ is evidently an imperfect performance, 
and iihe work of various hands. The legendary tale, which 
obscurely accounts for this, will be hereafter noticed : it is only 
necessaiy to advert to it here, in order to understand the' pro- 
gress of the drama. As might be implied from the title, the 
story is connected with that of B4ma, the monkey-chief Hand- 
mat being a very important character in the adventures of the 
prince. The subject of the play is, in fact, the story of the 
Edmdyada^ and it follows the order of the poem from the 
birth of !B4ma till his return to Ayodhyd, after the conquest 
of LankA It agrees, therefore, in its dramatis personcB^ also 
with the VirOrCharUra, and it is unnecessary to repeat the 
list. 

Two or more benedictory stanzas, invoking the favour of 
Hari as B&ma^ open the piece, but there is^ no mention of the 
SHtradhdara, nor is there any prelude. We have, indeed, both 
here and throughout, no notice of entrances nor exits, nor in 
general any indication of the speaker, being left to infer the 
appropriate persons from the business of the scene, or being 
directed to their specification by the conjectures of the com- 
mentator. It is very evident that the person who speaks is 
very frequently unconnected with the story, and is the poet 
himself This is the case at starting, as it begins : 

** There was an illustrioas and powerful monarch, the snbdner e£ 
foes and the renowned ornament of the exalted house of the sun, 
named Daiaratha, in whose family, for the purpoae of relieving the 
earth of her burthen, Bhdrilimvaa tYlabdu) deigned to ineoipofste 
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his diyine sabstance as four blooming youths. The eldest, endowed 
with the qualities of imperial worth, was Kdma, the descendant of 
Ri«hu.” 

The poet then cursorily notices the early exploits of the 
hero, and states his going with Lakshmana to the court of 
Mithild, to try his strength in the bending of the bow of 
S^iva, and thereby winning Sita for his bride : wo have this 
represented dramatically ; and Sitd, Jansika, the messenger or 
Purohita of Rdvaiia, Lakshmana, and Edma, maintain a dia- 
logue easily followed, which ends in Rdma’s triumph — the 
bow is broken, and he wins his bride. 

The consequences of breaking the bow are then narrated by 
an indifferent person or the poet, and Parasurama’s ai>|u*arance 
on hearing the sound is also in description. We have here, in 
the passages describing him, one stanza which belongs to the 
VirorChantm^ and another said to occur in the PiabodJut- 
Chandrodaya. The dialogue that ensues is something like 
that in the Vlra-Clumtra^ but it terminates in lii'ima’s tiying 
the bow of Parasurama, and shooting an arrow from it which 
flies to Swarga. Parasurdma acknowledges him to bo his 
superior, and the poet then proceeds to state, that Rdma and 
his brother, with Janaka and different sages, went to the 
capital of that prince, and Rdma was married to Sita. This 
ends the first act, called the SIM-Swayamvam, 

The second act has no pretension to a dramatic character, 
being a description by the writer of the loves of Sitd and 
Rdmai in a strain which is prohibited by a positive rale, and 
is an ofience against decency as well as the drama. It is 
evidently the addition of a comparatively modem and cormpt 
period, prior indeed to the vitiation of style, but marked by 
the debasement of moral feeling amongst the Hindus, which 
led to the degeneracy of poetical taste and subversion of 
political existence. 

The third act is less dramatic than the first, and is wholly 
descriptive ; such speeches as do occur being conformable to 
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the usual style of oriental composition, which Maigna speeches 
to the speaker in the first, and not in the third person, rather 
than to their being actually part of a dramatic dialogue. The 
subjects are the exile of K4ma, his fixing his residence at 
PanchAvati, the appearance of M4rlcha as a deer, and the chase 
of the supposed animal by B^ma and Lakshmafia at SlU’s re- 
quest. 

The act opens with a description of the portents that indi- 
cated Kama’s impending separation from his father, the cause 
of which is the curse denounced upon the latter by the father 
of the ascetic, whom whilst formerly hunting he had accident- 
ally slain ; but the passage, though a striking one, is an imita- 
tion of several similar descriptions in the Mahdbhdrcda. 

Whilst thus their hours the youthful pair devoted 
To love, that with enjoyment grew, the term 
When the stem curse the Muni’s sire denounced 
Upon the erring king should shed its influence, 

Approached. The sun with radiance dimmed looked forth, 
Whilst fiery torches waved along the sky. 

And meteors darted headlong through mid-heaven : 

Earth shook ; the firmament rained showers of hlood : 

Around, the horizon thickened. In the day, 

The pale stars gleamed ; eclipse unseasonable 
Barkened the noon : day echoed with the howls 
Of dogs and jackalls, whilst the air nplied 
With horrid sounds and strange, such as shall peal, 

When the destroying deity, in thunder, 

Proclaims the dissolution of the world. 

The fourth act opens with a description of the chase, in 
which we have the gestures of the deer delineated in a stanza 
from SakmkM — ^the speedi of Dushyanta to his charioteer, 
** There he runs with his neck bent gracefully,^ &c. 

B&vafia then comes disguised to see Sit&. 

"Oh, give me food,” he muttered, **pious dame I” 

Heedless she overstepped the magic ring 
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That Lakshmana had traced, when by the hand 
She stretched in charity the Edkshas seized her. 

Calling in vain upon the sons of^Uaghii. 

Jat'Ayu, the vulture, is represented as endeavouring to rescue 
Sitd, but he is slain by Bdvaiia. Sitd encounters Hanumat, 
and begs him to carry her ornaments, which she casts to him, 
to Bdma. Sdma returns from the chase to liis cottage and 
finds it deserted : 

Now having slain the fraudful deer, the prince, 

IVith his brave brother, to their bower returned. 

Slid he sought, but sought in vain. Ilia steps 
Three several quarters trod, the fourth he left, 

O’ercome with grief and terror, unexplored. 

The fifth act contains the prosecution of Edma’s search after 
SiU, his encounter with Bdli, his triumph, and the despatch 
of Hanumat to Lankd; and the sixth describes Handmat’s 
visit to Sitd, the feats he performs at Lank«^, and his return to 
Bdma. 

The seventh act describes the advance of Edma’s host, the 
fruitless expostulation of Yibhlshana with his brother, and his 
consequent desertion to Edma; the further advance of the 
monkeys, the construction of the bridge over the sea^ and the 
crossing over it of the troops. 

When first the monkey bands advanced, they viewed 
A wateiy belt smooth circling round the shore : 

The following troops with labour ploughed their way 
Through the thick mire } the chiefs who led the rear 
Exclaimed, with wonder filled, *'Here ocean was.'* 

Bdma, in the beginning of the eighth act, sends Angada, the 
son of Bdli, to persuade Bdvana to relinquish Sitd peaceably. 
Angada has some feeling of aversion to Sdma, who killed his 
father, but thinks he shall best fulfil his father's wishes by 
promoting the war between Bdvana and Edma; he therefore 
goes to the former and defies him in very haughty terms. 
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The dialogue is more steadily maintained in this part of the 
work than any other. In one passage we have a curious de- 
scription of the menial offices which Bdvaha had compelled the 
gods to perform in his household, and of the notions enter- 
tained by the Hindus of the mythologicaly as distinct from the 
apparent^ character of various objects of their worship. 

Bdv. India weaves garlands for me, at my gate 

The thonsand-rayed* keeps watch, above my head 
Chandrat nprean the umbrella of dominion. 

The wind and ocean's monarch are my slaves. 

And for my board the fiery godhead toils. 

Know'st thon not thie^ and can'st thou stoop to praise 
The son. of Raghn, whose frail mortal body 
Were bnt a meal to any of my household ? 

Ang, (Zavght.) Is this thy wisdom, Rdvada ? Infirm 
Of judgment, dost thou deem of Rdma thus — 

A mortal man ? Then Oangd merely flows 
A watery stream ; the elephants that bear 
The skies, and India’s steed, are brutal forms ; 

The charms of Kambhd are the fleeting beauties 
Of earth’s weak daughters, and the golden age 
A term of years. Love is a pretty areher ; 

And he whose fame gilds with celestial glory 
The triform world, the mighty Hanfimat^ 

In thy profound discernment is an ape. 

The dialogue continues very regularly dramatic to the end 
of the act, when Angada having in vain endeavoured to per- 
suade Bdvafia to restore Sltd, leaves liim to expect the im- 
mediate advance of the monkey host. 

The ninth act begins with narrative, but soon breaks into 
a string of moral and political sentences, supposed to be 
uttered by Yirfipdksha and Mahodara, two of Bfivada’s 
ministers. Several of these sentences occur in the Hitopa- 
de4a. Bdvada is not to be persuaded, but goes to Slti to try 
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the effect of his personal solicitations — ^first endeavouring to 
deceive her by two fictitious heads, made to assume the 
likenesses of ltdma and his brother. Sitd’s lamentations aro 
stopped by a heavenly monitor, who tells her the heads are the 
work of magic, and they instantly disappear. Edvana then 
vaunts his prowess in Avar and love, and approaches Sitd to 
embrace her. She exclaims, 

Forbear, forbear ! proud fiend, the jetty arms 
Of my loved lord, or thy relcntleBS sword. 

Alone shall touch my neck. 

Thus repulsed, EiWana withdraAvs, and presently reappears 
as Edma, with liis own ten heads in his hands. SitA thinking 
him what he ‘appears is about to embrace him, wlien the secret 
virtue of her character as a faithful wife detects the imposition, 
and reveals the truth to her. Edvaria, baffled and mortified, 
is compelled to relinquish his design. Sitd’s apprehensions, 
lest she should be again beguiled, aro allayed by a voice from 
heaven, Avhicli announces that she will not see the real Edma 
until she has beheld Mandodari kiss the dead body of her hus- 
band Edvaiia. The act ends Avith a verse of familiar application 
and double import, being a series of quibbles ; but it does not 
belong to this place, for it alludes to Kusa and Lava, who were 
not bom for many years. 

The eleventh act proceeds with the preparation for the com- 
bat, going from one party to the other very abruptly and un- 
methodically. A female EAkshasi attempts to assassinate Edma, 
but is stopped and slain by Angada. The army then advances 
to Lankd, and Edvaiia comes forth to meet it. KumbhakarAa, 
his gigantic and sleepy brother, is disturbed from his repose to 
combat. He is rather out of humour at first, and recommends 
Itdvafia to give up the lady, observing : 

Though the commands of royalty pervade 
The world, yet sovereigna ever should remember, 

The light of justice most direct their path. 
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Bivada bids him go to sleep again : 

They who aesist us with a holy text 

Are but indifferent frienda These arms hare dashed 

Their golden bracelets on the polished peaks 

Of the eternal adamantine rock. 

Uprooted from its base, and wrested victory 
From the opposing grasp of gods and demons. 

Confiding in thy prowess, sure in tnee 
To triumph o’er my foes, I have relaxed* 

Their fibre, but again their nerves are braced. 

I need thee not ; hence to thy cell and sleep. 

Kum, King, do not grieve, but like a valiant chief. 

Pluck frpm thy heart all terror of thine enemies. 

And only deem of thy propitious fortune. 

Or who shall foremost plunge into the fight — 

I will not quit thee. 

Kumbhakarfia’s advance appears to terrify Bdma’s troops, as 
he thinks it necessary to address them : 

Ho 1 chiefs and heroes, wny this groundless panic. 

The prowess of our enemy untried 
In closer confiict? Ocean’s myriad fry 
Would drain the fountain, and before the swarm 
Of hostile gnats the mighty lion falla 

Kumbhakarna is killed by Bdma; on which Indrajit^ the 
son of Bdvafia, proceeds against the brethren. By the arrow 
called Ndgapdia^ presented him.' by Brahmd, he casts Bdma 
and Lakshmana senseless on the ground, and then goes to 
Nikumbhila mountain to obtain a magic car by means of 
sacrifice. Hantimat disturbs his rites. Bdma and Lakshmana 
revive, and on being sprinkled with drops of amrito brought 
by Garuefa, the latter with a shaft decapitates Meghanddai and 
tosses the head into the hands of his father Bdvafia, which 
ends the twelfth act. 

In the opening of the thirteenth act^ Bdvana levels a shaft 
at Lakshmana^ given him by Brahmd^ and charged with the 
VOL. II. 2 a 
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certain fate of one hero. It should seem to be something of 
the nature of fire-arms, a shell or a rocket, as Hanfimat 
snatches it away, after it has struck Lakshmaiia, before it 
does mischief. Bavana reproaches Brahm.^, and ho sends 
NArada to procure the dart again and keep Hanumat out of 
the way. With the fatal weapon Lakshmaiia is left for dead. 
B^a despairs : 

My soldiers in their eaves shall find protection ; 

With Sita I can die, bat thou, Yibhishana, 

What shall become of thee ? 

Hanumat reappears and encourages him. Bdvaha has a 
celebrated physician, Susheiia, who is brought away from 
Lank^ in his sleep, and directs that a drug (visalyd) from 
the Druhina mountain must be procured before morning, or 
Lakshmaiia will perish. This mountain is six millions of 
yojams remote, but Hanumat undertakes to bring it bodily to 
Lankd, and call at Ayodhyd. on his way. Ho accordingly 
roots up the mountain, and is returning with it to Bdma, yii\ 
Ayodhyd, when Bharata, who is employed in guarding a sacri- 
fice made by Yasisht'ha, not knowing what to make of him, 
shoots Hantimat as he approaches. He falls exclaiming on 
BAma and Lakshmaiia, which leads Bharata to discover his 
mistake. Yasishtlia restores the monkey, and he sets off for 
LankA again. It may be observed, that the nocturnal per- 
formance of or sacrifice with fire, as here described, is 
contrary to the ritual. On Hanfimat’s return the medicament 
is administered, and Lakshmana revives. There is more 
description than dialogue in these passages; and the utter 
wantnf connection which characterises the latter, would render 
the speeches quite unintelligible, if the chasms were not filled 
up very liberally by the commentator. 

The fourteenth and last act opens with an embassy from 
BAvana, offering to give up SitA for the battle-axe of PanuSu- 
lAma; but this, BAma replies, pmst be 'reserved for Indnk 
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In all which, however, the author blunders sadly, for Parasu- 
rlhna retained his axe (see Yira^CharUra), On this refusal, 
Bdvana goes forth after a brief dialogue with his queen 
Mandodarl, who animates his drooping courage with the true 
spirit of the tribe to which she belongs. 

Banish your sorrow. Lord of Lanki^ take 
One long and last embrace ; wo meet no more. 

Or give command, and by your side I march 
Fearless to fight, for I too am a Kshattriya. 

The progress of Bdvafia through the air appals all nature. 

In timid marmurs through the rustling woods 
Low breathed the winds ; the sun with slackened fires 
Gleamed pale abroad, and from their rapid course 
The streams relaxing, slowly crept along. 

He defies Bdma with great disdain, and in derision of his 
modest demeanour, asks him whether he is not overcome with 
shame by the recollection of his ancestor, Anarafiya, IdUed 
formerly by Bdvafia. Sdma replies : 

I do not shame, my noble ancestor 

Fell in the combat. Victory or death 

The warrior seeks, and death is not disgrace. 

It ill befits thee to rerile his fame. 

When yanquished, thou couldst drag an abject life 
In great Haihaya’s dungeoni^ till thy sire 
Begged thee to freedom, as the scanty dole 
The yagrant gleans from charity. For thee 
Alone 1 blush, unworthy of my triumph. 

B&vafia falls tinder the arrows of Bfima, and Mandodarl, 
his bride, bewails his death. The poet moralises on his end. 

The heads that once on Sita’s breast sustained 
With heayenly splendour shone, now lie beneath 
The ynlture's talons. Such, alas I the doom 
That waits on mortal creatures ; thus the fruit 
Of crimes committed in a former life, 

Eyolyes to lipenen in our after being. 
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Sit& is recovered, but R&ma is rather shy of his bride, until 
her purity is established by her passing through the fiery 
ordeal : a test she successfully undergoes, in description, not 
in action. Indeed, after the dialogue between B&ma and 
S^vafia, the style is scarcely ever colloquial. R&ma returns 
with Sitfi and his friends to Ayodhy^, when Angada challenges 
them all to fight him, as it is now time to revenge his father’s 
death. A voice from heaven, however, tells him to be pacified, 
as B^i will be bom as a hunter in a future age, and kill 
Il4ma, who will be then Krishfia : he is accordingly appeased. 
Allusion to these incidents is peculiar to this drama, not 
occurring in the RdmAyaiia^ Vira-Cliantra^ or Murdri-Ndfaka. 
Bfima is then described as seated on the throne of Ayodhyd, 
and a brief reference is made to his ultimate exile of Slid, 
after which the piece concludes with a string of stanzas of 
obscure and difficult construction in general, in praise of 
Bdmachandra. The last verse contains a brief statement of 
the history of the poem. 

The Mahdndtaka is said to be originally the work of Hand- 
mat, who engraved or wrote it on the rocks. Vdlmlki saw it, 
and anticipated the greater sweetness of its style would throw 
his Hdmdyaia into the Shade. When he complained to the 
monkey, the latter had so little of the author about him, that 
he told the bard to cast the verses into the sea. Vdlmlki 
obeyed the injunction,* and the MahdndfaJca remained con- 
cealed for ages under the waves. At last portions were dis- 
covered and brought to Bhoja, by whose command Ddmodara- 
Mitoi arranged the fragments, filled up the chasms^ and 
formed the whole into an entire work. There is no reason to 
doubt as much of this stoiy as is credible, or that the frag- 
ments of an ancient drama were connected in the manner de- 
scribed. Some of the ideas are poetical, and the sentiments 
just and fordble : the language is in general very harmonious, 
but the work itself is after all a most disjointed and nondescript 
composition, and the patch-work is very glaringly and clumsily 
put together. 
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The date of the play is cstablishcnl, by the mention of Bhojn, 
to be a work of the tenth or oUtvcmtli century ; and it is in part 
corroborative of the corroctnr‘.ss of the assertion, that the drama 
was the work of Damodara-Misra, tiiat tlio poet Damodara is 
named in the Lhuja-Prahiindha as one of the many v/riters pa- 
tronised by that monarch. Thsit work also records the anecdote 
of some verses attributed to Ifanumab being disco\crcd by a 
merchant in Bhoja’s reign, engi’avcd upon soini* rocks on the 
sea-shore ; the merchant brings a copy of the two Krst stanzas 
of one verse, and Bhoja travels to the spot to obtain the other 
two. The verse when complete is one that occurs in the play, 
and is that last translated : The heach tiuit once,"' &c. 

One comment of this drama is the work of MoluanacLisa, a 
lidmalluikta, and possibly by his name as well as that attribute, 
a VaishHCiva-Vamigin. 
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— ♦ — 

This is a drama in one act, the subject of which is taken 
from the Virdta-Parvan of the MahdhhdratcVy and describes the 
recovery of the cattle of the EAJA Virdta by Arjuna, after they 
had been carried off by Karna and the Kuril princes. The 
different chiefs appear, and threaten each other and praise 
themselves, very much in the strain of Homer’s heroes. The 
battle is thrown into narrative, being described in a conver- 
sation between Indra and some of his attendants as they con- 
template it from the clouds. The drama belongs to the class 
termed Vydyoga. It is the composition of Kanchana-AchAiya, 
the son of Nilrdyana, a celebrated teacher of the yoga^ of the 
race of Kajnmtini, or Kdjtythjttiut Brahmans. The drama is 
performed in the autumnal s(\ason at the close of the rains, 
upon VishAii’s waking from his slumbiTS, by the written order 
of Jagaddevii, or in one copy, Jayadeva, wliich is delivered to 
the manager on the stage, for the entertainment of Giidsidhara- 
Misra and others. Wo have a Jayadeva, king of Kanouj, in 
the end of the twelfth century, and CJadiUlhara-Misra is said 
to be a writer of repute, but of what works has not been ascer- 
tained. He is not tlie same as the celebrated logician GadhA- 
dhara-Bhat'tacharya, who was a native of Bengal, as the affix 
misra indicates a native of Gangetic Hindustan. 
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ANAEGHx\-RAGHAVA; OR, MURARI- 
NATAKA. 

yl Drama m Seven Acts, 


Tins jJay is most usiially known l>y tlu*. latter appellation, 
Avliieli it derives JVom tlic author ; tlu^ foniier is its most legi- 
timate title, implying tlie sacred di^scendant of Itagliu, Iklma 
being tlu^ Iuto of tlui pit»ce. The story is consequently 
the same with that of the Viru-Charitro and lltnnhnan-Ndiahij 
and the characters th(?refure netid no particular specification. 

Tlic subject of the preclude is of an unusual description. 
The Siiiradhara states that the assembly is collected on occasion 
of the runislioltamayntrii ; tliat all the world is well ac- 
fjuainted with the talents of Kalaha-Kandala, an actor from 
another island (one comment says, Siiidialii or Ceylon), and 
that he himself is the scholar of the Profe.ssor Bahurupa, and 
a native of the midille country (explained by another com- 
ment, Ayodhyii or Oude.) The first-named actor then scuds 
the Sutradhdra, whilst on the stage, a challenge to try their 
skill, and the manager deteimines that it shall be put to the 
test in the Aiiarglm-Ldgluiva^ a new composition by Murari, 
the son of Tantumati, and ^ri-Vardhamdna-Bhaft'a, of the 
Maiidgalya family. 

The first act opens with a conversation between Da^aratha 
and V^adeva, which serves to introduce Viswdmitra, who 
comes to request the aid of The dialogue between him 

and the king is an effort to outdo each other in complimentary 
speeches, most of which are in the very worst taste. As, for 
example, Yisw&mitra says to the king : 

Confiding in your surety, that earth 

No longer has occasion of alarm, 
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Indn bnt rarely waving in the clonde 

His bow, forgoes its practice, and forgets 

His dLill. Nay, further ; from the copious draughts 

Of ghee your ceaseless sacrifices offer. 

His every limb is grown of size unwieldy. 

And scarcely can he see out of his eyes. 

However, the whole composition is not of this description, 
and it does contain a few redeeming passages. When Yidwd- 
mitra urges Dasaratha to aid him by the intermediate agency of 
Bdma, he observes : 

The monarch of the day invests the dawn 
With delegated rays to scatter night, 

And ocean sends his ministers the clouds. 

To shed his waters o’er the wide-spread earth. 

The king also considering, and being reminded by Vdma- 
deva, that the race of Baghu never sent away a petitioner un- 
gratified, sends for Bdma and Lakshmana, and tdlows Viswd- 
mitra to take them with him. 

The second act opens at dawn with a dialogue between 
Hunafisepha and Fasumedlira, two of the disciples of YidwA- 
mitra, in which the former gives the latter several legendary 
taleflf, relating to BAli and BAvana and the BAksliasas, and the 
interruption occasioned by TArakA to their rites, on which 
account BAma and Lakshmafia have been brought to the her- 
mitage to protect them. S'unafisephagoes to collect wood, and 
Padumecfhra to see the princes. BAma and Lakshmana now 
describe the situation of the hermitage, its tenants and their 
duties. The former is on the banks of the Kausiki or Coosy 
river : they then describe the noon, and are supposed to rest 
in the shade till towards evening, although they do not leave 
the stage, nor is the dialogue interrupted : tliey are then joined 
by YiAwAmitra, who gives a long description of sunset^ until 
he is stopped by the cry that TArakA is abroad. BAma, after 
some hesitation about killing a female, goes to destroy her: on 
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his return he expatiates at groat length on the rising of the 
moon : — 

Tho Bovereign moon not yet o'ertops tho hilla 

But bia precuraor raya, that waken all 

The beauty of the lotua, apread through heaven, 

And aa they bright advance, they chaae the vapoura 
Far to the bounda of earth, or baniah them 
Deep in the rocky caves, or else prepare 
To seize them living captives, as they seek 
A refuge in the shadows of tho mountain. 

This is well enough, but then comes ridiculous conceit. 

The watery darkness by the Innar beams 
la cleansed, aa by the purifying nut : 

Clear gleams the sir, and in the shadowy hollows 
The cloudy mire precipitated falls. 

Or by the glittering shears, the brilliant heaven 
Is shorn, and piecemeal into fhigmenta clipped ;• 

The shadows like the dusky rind are peeled, 

And here and there are scattered o’er the vale. 

Upon his rejoining the sage, Yiswdmitra proposes that they 
shall visit MithilA 

The third act opens with a dialogue between the chamberlain 
and one of Sitd’s attendants, from which it appears that SlU 
begins to be conscious of her youth, and that Rdvaiia has sent 
to demand her in marriage. A conversation next ensues 
between Yidwdmitra, Janaka, and ?at4nanda, in which the 
two princes are introduced to the king, and Yiswdmitra urges 
Janaka to let Bdma try to bend the bow of S^iva. ffaushkala, 
the messenger of B&vada, now arrives, to demand Sitd in 
marriage for his master, refusing at the same time, on his part, 
to submit to the test of bending Si iva’s bow. Si atdnanda replies 
for Janaka, and desires B&ma to go and try his fortune. The 
princes obey, and Bdma is described by those on the stage as 
breaking the bow : he has therdbre won the lady. The family 
connection is extended by the promise of I^rmild, MiAdTavi, 
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and S^nitakirtti, to Sdma’s brothers. S^auslikala is highly 
indignant, and departs to cany the information to his master’s 
minister. 

Act fourth : Mdlyavat describes the rising of the sun, and 
his disappointment on Hdvaiia’s account. S^iirpaAakhd anives 
from Vidcha, and announces that Rima and Sit4 are married. 
Mdlyavat anticipates that BAvaua will cany her oiF ; and to 
render the attempt less perilous, projects inveigling Bdma into 
the forest alone, for which he sends S'lirpaiiakhA in the dis- 
guise of Manthard, the attendant of Kaikeyi. She tells him 
that she had heard of Parasurdma’s approach to Mithild, and 
Mdlyavat conjectures the possibility of some good being 
effected by the result. The next scene introduces Parasurdma, 
in the same strain as the Mahdvira-Charitra, but more extra- 
vagantly. Bdma’s humility is more excessive, and the other 
characters carry on a vituperative dialogue with Parasurdma 
without appearing, speaking successively from behind the 
scenes. We shall not cite any of the dialogue beyond Edma’s 
reply to Parasurdma’s boasts of his destruction of the Ksliat- 
triya race : “ This flag of your fame is now worn to tatters, 
let us see if you can mount a new one.” Edma then calls for 
his bow, and Parasurdma presents him with his axe. They go 
forth to flght : a voice behind proclaims that Sltd is appre- 
hensive that Edma again draws the bow for a maiden prize, 
and that he cannot draw it in vain. This is all the reference we 
have to the combat, as the two Edmas return immediately, 
veiy excellent friends. Parasurdma takes leave of the l^ishis, 
who are behind the curtain, and departs. Janaka and Da&iratha 
now enter, and the latter declares his purpose of relinquishing 
the kingdom entirely to his son. Lakshmatia announces the 
arrival of Manthard, and presents a letter from Kaikeyi, the pur- 
pose of which is to urge Dasaratha’s fulfilment of his promise, 
and grant her, as the two boons, the coronation of Bharata, and 
banishment of Edma. The old gentlemen fpint : Edma sends 
Lakshmana to prepare Sltd, and recommending his father to 
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») anaka, dciiarts. The autlior makes very short work with this 
jKirt of his story. 

In the fifth act, a conversation between S'ramaiid, a female 
:tsc('tic, and JAmbavat, the bear, briefly describes the progress 
of llama with his wife and brother till their arrival in the 
forests. JS'i*amaiiA goes to i)repare Siigrlva for the friendly 
r(»ci*ptioii of the travellers, and Jambavat hears a dialogue 
carried on b(‘tween Lakslimaiia and lliWaiia, disguised as a 
juggler. JalViyii then appears, and tells the bear he has seen 
Havana Maridia in the forest, and anticipates mischief to 
litlnia. Jambavat goes to find the chief and put him on his 
guard, and Jatayu beholds Sita carried off; he follows the 
ravisher. The language here is generally plain and intelligible, 
but there is no poetry. Some of the attempts at description 
make but a poor figure by the side of Bhavabhi\ti's de- 
liiuiations of the same scener}^ and the dialogue between 
JatViyu and Jdmbavat is a sorry substitute for the scene 
between JatViyu and Sainpiiti in the Vira-Chariira. Laksh- 
niaiia now appears, and is soon after joined by lldma, and 
botli express their grief, but with more philosophy than pathos, 
liakshmaiia observes : 

The worse the ill that fate on noble souls 
liiiiicts, the more their firmness ; and they arm 
Their spirits with adamant to meet the blow. 

Ivdma replies : 

The firmness I was bom with or was reared to, 

And rage, that fills my hearty restrains my sorrows ; 

But harder is the task to fit my soul 
To bear unmurmuring a husband’s shame. 

Whilst engaged in conversation a cry of distress is heard, 
and on looking out, the youths observe Guha^ the friendly 
forest monarch, assailed by the demon Kabandha, or a fiend 
without a head. Lakshmana goes to his aid, and returns with 
his friend Guha. In the act of delivering him, Lakshmafia 
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has tossed away the skeleton of Dondubhi, a giant, suspended 
by B4li, and B&li deeming this an insult, presently appears. 
After a prolix interchange of civility and defiance, B&ma and 
Bili go off the stage to determine their respective supremacy 
by single combat; tlie result is described by Lakshmana and 
Guha ; Etii is slain. Voices without announce the inaugura- 
tion of Sugrlva, and his determination to assist B4ma to 
recover Sit^ and Lakshmana and his friend leave the stage to 
join the party. The whole of this act is very fiat and un- 
dramatic, and the same character may be given of the rest of 
the drama ; we have nothing but sounding words and obscure 
mythology, with very few poetical ideas or rational refiections. 

The sixth act contains the business of description, and 
Stoida and S'uka, two of Bdvafia’s emissaries, describe to his 
minister Mdlyavat, the formation of the bridge over the sea, 
and the advance of Bdma’s army ; they foretell, also, an un- 
fortunate result from Bdma’s celerity, as M&lyavat obse^es : 
*'The activity of an assmlant is ever the best assurance of 
success.” Voices behind announce that Kumbhakarna and 
Meghandda have gone forth to battle. M4lyavat wishes them 
prosperity, in a phrase perfectly oracular: Utinam j^mum 
et Lakshmafium, Kumbhakarfium et Meghan^dum vincero 
possem. The clumsy contrivance of voices behind the scene 
proclaims the deaths of Kumbhakarna and Meghan&da, and 
announces the departure of Bdvana to the field. Milyavat 
determines to follow him : 

Haste we to Rdvana, ’tis all I can 
In battle pilgrimage to expiate 
The sin of feeble age, and on the sword 
llesign a life, now useless to my sovereign. 

The remainder of the act is a very prolix and nerveless 
description of the final contest and overthrow of Bdvada, in 
an extravagantly laboured dialogue between two Vidyd- 
dharas. Several pages here are so insufferably tedious, and at 
the same time so difficult of constructioh, that they are quite 
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unreadable, there being nothing to re-pay tht* pains of making 
out the meaning. 

The seventh and last act resembles tlio concluding act of 
the Vira-Charitra^ and describes tlie return of Itama with his 
wife and brother, and accompanit^d by Vibbisbaua and Sugi’iva, 
in the celestial car of Kiivera, to his capital Ayodhya. It is, 
of course, an act of pure description, and as little dramatic 
as the similar act of the VfrttrCluirilrUy but unenlivened by 
the picturesque beauties which relieve the want of action in 
that drama. It is also infinitely more prolix, and in the same 
proportion more tedious. The route is also vt'iy prepostc'- 
rously diversified. In the Vtra-C%frltra, the travellers proceed 
over the Dekhin, through Aryavarta, or India ))ropi'r, to the 
Sno^vy Mountains, and then turn back at once to Ayodhya. 
MurAri takes them from IliinnVs bridge into the upper ri'gions, 
whence they descry the different holy portions of tin? mytho- 
logical mountain Sumeru, and visit Chandraloka, or tlu^ region 
of the moon 3 the sole object of wdiich absurd deviation is a 
laboured and obscure display of legendary lore, the mytho^ 
logical details relating to Sumeru, Kaihlsa, and the Chandraloka, 
occupying several hundred verses. The author then descends 
within ken of the earth, and commences his terrestrial descrij^)- 
tion with an account of SiihlialA, or Ceylon, distinguishing 
that island, like all modem Hindu writers, from Lanka. The 
reason is obvious enough, particularly in a writer of the 
south of India, SufihalA, or Ceyloir, being too well known to be 
made the seat of legendary personages, supposed, as is the 
case with Vibhlshana and his BAkshasas, to be still existing. 
From SimhalA we then pursue a tolerably ratioiuil route, de- 
scribed more in detail than in the Vtra-CharUra. The placets 
named are the Malaya mountains, the forest, the mountain 
Prasravana, the God&varl, mount MAlyavat^ Kuiid'inipura in 
the IfidiAiiishtra country, the shrine of Bhlmeswora, the city 
of KAnchi, Ujjayini, and the temple of MahAkAlo, Mahish- 
matl, the capital of Chedif the Jumna and GangA rivers. 
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and VArdnasi, Mithild or Tirhut, and Champ&, near Bhagel- 
pur. The travellers then proceed westward to Pray&ga, and 
the Antarvedi or Doab, when they again follow an easterly 
course and anive at AyodhyA Vasishtha, the priest, and the 
brothers of B^ima, await his arrival, on which he is crowned, 
and the piece concludes. 

Enough has been said to convey a correct notion of the 
character of the Anargha-B^hava. It has no dramatic merit, 
being deficient in character, action, situation, and interest. As 
a poem, it presents occasionally poetic thoughts, but they are 
very few, and are lost amidst pages of fiat commonplace, 
quaint conceit, hyperbolical extravagance, and obscure mytho- 
logy. Yet this drama bears in general a much higher character 
with the paiufits of the present day, than the truly poetical 
compositions of Bhavabhfiti and Kdliddsa. The vitiation of taste 
and abjectness of sentiment prevalent amongst them, sufficiently 
explain this unjust preference. The Hindus of these days are 
little able to estimate purity of conception, delicacy of feeling, 
or brilliancy of fancy : they trouble themselves, indeed, very 
little with the thoughts, and bound their criticism to an 
author’s style. The language of Murdri is, of course, as far 
from good taste as his ideas, but it has merit. As a specimen 
of elaborate composition, it is unsurpassed, and the intricate 
and not unmusical combination of the words evinces prodigious 
labour, and a wonderful command of the Sanskrit language. 
One consequence of this is a total want of perspicuity, and 
without being intently studied and learnt by rote, there is 
little chance that the Anaigha-B^ghava will be understood 
throughout. 

Besides the celebrity Mur&ri-Misra derives from his elaborate 
style, he is indebted to the author of the 
for no slender reputation. As he deals largely in unusual 
grammatical forms and combinations, Bhaftfoji-Dikshita has 
not unfrequently recourse to the Anargha-Bdghava for the 
illustration of his grammatical rules. 
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The style of the drama is sufficient evidence that the 
Anargha-Ildgluiva is of modem date. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to hx the period of its composition with any precision. 
It of course preceded the SiddMnta-Kaumtidl^ a work about 
two centuries old. It is subsequent to the time at which 
public festivals were instituted at Cuttack in honour of Jagan- 
ndth, as it was represented at the Pumshottania-Ydird, As, 
however, the choice of the hero was Rdma, and no allusion is 
made to Krishilia or Rddhd, there can be little doubt that it 
preceded the enthusiasm excited in favour of those latter 
divinities, by the Bengali ^dsionary Chaitanya, in the end of 
the fifteenth century, and which still influences the prevailing 
worship of Cuttack. The h^d taste displayed in the work will 
not allow us to carry it much farther back, and it is possibly, 
therefore, a production of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

In the present instance two commentaries have been con- 
sulted : one is short and without any name ; the other is full 
to tediousness. It is the composition of S'rl-Buchi-Mahop^* 
dhyilya, by command of the king Bhairava-Deva, son of 
Narasimha-Deva. The country governed by the prince is not 
named. If Orissa be intended, as is probable, this comment 
may be . the work of the latter part of the thirteenth, or 
beginning of the fourteenth century, Narasimha-Deva, king of 
Orissa, ascending the throne in 123G. 
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This is a piece of the class called BhAAa, or a monologue in 
one act, although of considerable length. 

Rasikasekhara, a man of licentious habits, gives an account of 
the different individuals he encounters in the streets of Kol&ha- 
lapur, at the time of the vernal festival. By far the greatest 
portion of the piece is in description, but part is in a suppositi- 
tious dialogue, in which Rasikasekhara having addressed some 
individual whom he names, adds kith hravlshi 1 “ what do you 
say I ” and then repeat.s himself the reply. The persons thus 
interrogated are chiefly females and courtesans, and the dialogue 
very generally will not admit of translation; occasionally it 
should appear, also, that the male characters show themselves 
for a short interval, and speak for themselves, but there is no 
stage direction for entrance or exit. It is possible, therefore, 
that the whole is the exhibition of a single performer, who 
varying his voice and appearance, adapts himself to the different 
personations : a feat not uncommonly nor badly accomplished 
by some of the Indian BMARs^ or professional jesters and mimics 
of the present day, although they may fall short of the more 
cultivated talent of this class in Europe. 

Of the individuals described, the majority are women ; and 
the following are some of the most characteristic notices given 
by Rasikasekhara, who here is supposed to address a com- 
panion » — 

Look where the lotus-^ed danksela of Kankana approach ; their slender 
waists decorated trith tinkling bells, and their charms guiding the shafts 
of Kdma into every bosom. 

There goes the maid of Guijara, blooming as with perpetual youth, 
having ^es like the chaJeora^ of the complexion of the yellow roGhand, and 
a voice musical as that of the parrot. She wears anklets of silver, large 
ear-rings set with pearls^ and her boddioe is buttoned below the hips with 
gems. 
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The matron of Mahdnlshfra proceeds yonder, her fureheail stained with 
Bafiron, and with silver chains upon her feet. She wears a coloured veil, 
and a girdle round her loins. 

Hero comes the damsel of Nepal, whose locks arc blacker than tlie bee, 
whose bosom is fragrant with musk, and whose forehead bears a mark 
brighter than the new moon. 

Behold that lotus-faced maiden of IMildya bearing oficrings in her 
hand ; her person is decorated with pearls, and her bosom perfumed with 
sandal. 

A Chola female approaches, whose checks ai-c tinted with saflron, and 
whose dress is embroidered with the buds of the lotus. 

The bosoms of those Dravida women are as moonlight in the courts of 
the young, whilst those of others are like lamps in water-jars. 

Observe the lovely form of the damsels of Karnata, whose forehead is 
stamped with a mole of musk and tinted with safUowcr ; whoso cars arc 
ornamented with rings of gold, and whose bosom attracts the hearts of 
men. 

Look at that Andhra female, whose graceful car is decorated by the 
scroll of gold, whose nose-ring set with pearls trembles to her breath, and 
over whoso bosom spreads the saffron-dyed vest. 

The female worshipper of §iva advances, her forehead streaked with the 
double line of ashy whiteness, and from whose neck the string of cowries 
depends ; her soft lips arc ruddy with betel, and her curls arc of darkest 
jot. 

And mark where the damsel devoted to Vishnu proceeds, her forehead- 
marked with the saffron crescent, her tresses playing upon her long neck, 
and her eyes beautiful as the lotus.** 

The personages next in frequency of description aiv religious 
characters, to whom the author shews no great favour, not only 
in his portraits, hut in one or two piquant anecdotes related in 
the course of the piece, of which somo pious vagrant is tlu^ 
licro. 

** Eh 1 who arc these I see '/ The Jangama covered with aslics, wearing 
his hair in a braid, carrying the type of Siva round his neck, and having 
shoes on his feet ; ho bears in his hand the segment of a skull : and 
tho * Vaishdava, his forehead marked with an upright streak, cany 
ing a bow decorated with bells and peacock's feathen, and a wallet at his 
side. 
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There go the readers of the Purddas, carrying under their arms the 
sacred Tolumes wrapped up in the cloth on which they take their seat. 
They have rosaries in their hands, and their foreheads are stained with 
sandal. 

Here, the haughty Yatis approach, clad in vestments dyed with ochre, 
bearing bambu staves, round which their nether vesture is wrapped, and 
arrogantly promulgating false doctrines. 

And there go the personifications of hypocrisy, the Yogins, who to 
impose upon the people are counting their rosaries, and have smeared 
their bodies with the ashes of burnt cowdung. They suffer their 
beards to grow, their garments are dyed with ochre, and they carry 
their wallets under their arms, covered with the skin of the black 
deer.” 

One of the most laboured descriptions is the following : — 

^'Here comes a Snake-catcher, with his serpent and monkey. Upon 
his head he wears a scanty plume of peacock’s feathers, round one of his 
arms winds the tendril of a vine, and a bracelet of shells decorates the 
other. His braided locks project from above his forehead, whilst beneath 
them from ear to ear, extends across his brow the single streak of ashes. 
Repeating the incantation of Garucia, and meditating upon his spiritual 
teacher, he cautiously opens his basket^ and draws forth the slowly- 
excited reptile. Whilst the exhibitor is shaking his knee with one hand, 
and with the other playing upon his pipe, the snake slowly raises his head 
and expands his hood. The monkey then darts upon the snake and gripes 
him with his teeth, and then recedes from the fuiy With which he darts 
forth his venom. Wonderful are the works of Brabmd! and yet what 
marvel is there that men can tame venomous animals, when women can 
tame men ! *’ 

In the original, the quibble is upon the word bhvjanga, which 
means a gallant or a snake. 

Except a few such insignificant attempts, there is little wit 
or satire in the composition, and still less poetry, beyond that 
which is merely mechanical. The style is highly laboured and 
involvedi abounds with verbal jingle, and is not unfrequently 
encumbered with rhyme. This is a sufficient proof of its comr 
paratively recent date, and the same inference is authorized*by 
the allusions to the Jangamas and Vaishnavas, who, as here 
described, are modem sectaries. The composition cannot there- 
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fore be earlier than the twelfth century, and it is probably later. 
The author is named Sd^ankara, who could not have been the reli- 
gious reformer so denominated, although he may possibly be 
the Sankara Kavi mentioned in the ^drngdkara-^Paddhatt. Ac- 
cording to the original he was a native of Benares, but the per- 
formance is said to have been held at Kol^halapur. Koldhah, 
properly speaking, means an uproar, and the city had most 
probably only an allegorical existence, being also the fancied 
scene of the events described in the piece. 
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This is a drama in seven acts, by Uudra-Deva. It was first 
performed at the Spring Festival, but it docs not appear at 
what pl<ace, nor does any mention of the author elsewhere occur. 
Ho is not likely to be the some as Budra-Bhat'ta, the author of 
the Sfingdra-Tiliika^ who is amongst the writers named in the 
SarngdlmrorPaddhatL 

A prince, named Rudra-Dcva, is praised highly for his libe- 
rality in some of the examples quoted by ApyAya Diksliita, in 
his Ktivalaydnanda. Apyc^ya flourished in the reign of Krishna- 
Deva of Yijayanagara, about A.D. 1526, and the prince alluded 
to may possibly be Pratdpa-Rudra-Dcva, sovereign of Telin- 
gana in the beginning of the fourteenth century. We have also 
a Rudra, the <*iuthor, real or supposed, of a vocabulary, whoso 
date appears to be about the same, the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. The Yaydti-CJiariira is not quoted by the writers of 
systems, and only one copy has been met with, which is so ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate that it is nearly unintelligible. As far as 
the business of the x^ieco can be dccyphered, it relates to the 
intrigue of Yaydti with SiarmishfliA, terminating in his union 
with her, and reconciliation with his queen DevayAnl. The 
story is told as follows, in the first section of the MahdbMrata 
and several of the Purdnas. 

?annishtliii was the daughter of Vfisluix)arvan, king of the 
Daityas, and Devaydni the daughter of S^ukra, regent of the 
planet Venus and the spiritual preceptor of the Daitya race. 
DevayAni having incurred the displeasure of SarmishfhA, the 
latter threw the former into a well, where she was found by 
Yaysiti, the son of Nahusha. Devay&nl, on returning to her 
father, excited his anger against Vfishaparvan, who to appease 
S>ukra, consented to give his daughter to Devaytol as her ser- 
vant, with a thousand other female attendants. Devay&nl mar- 
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rioJ tlic king Yaj’Ati. At the time of her marriage Siifiikra 
obtained tlie king’s promise that ho would never take S'aimish- 
fliA to his bed ; but after some interval tlu^ king meeting her, fell 
in love with, and espoused her privately. The intrigue contiiiiUM I 
secret, until Vayilti ha<l two sons by Devayanf and three hy 
5^armislifh:i, Mdicn it was discovered by the former, and ex- 
cited her resentment as well as that of her father. The viola- 
tion of the king’s promise Avas punished by premature decay, as 
denounced upon him by S^ukra, Avith p(*rmission, hoAvever, t<» 
transfer his infirmities to any one Avho Avould accept them. 
Yayati appealed to his sons; of Avhom the youngest aloiu^ 
Puni, consented to .assume the burthen. After «a sufficient 
period Yayilti took his decrepitude back .again, .and left tin* 
sovereignty of the Avorld to Puni in rcAvard of his filial piety. 
All the sons of Yayati Averc the founders of distinguished races. 
Yadu gave birth to the Yadavas, Turv<asu to the Y.av.anas, Dru- 
liya Avas the ancestor of the Bliojas, and Afiii of the MIechchhas. 
The Paurav.os Avere the descendants of Piiru, in wliost* line the 
K«auniva and Pilndava families won' compriscwl. 
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Tins piece is styled a Chhdyd-Ndtaka^ the shade or outline 
of a drama, the subject of which is taken from the Rdmdyada, 
It consists of but four scenes. In the first, Angada, the son 
of B&li, is sent to demand Sit4 ; in the second, he executes 
his mission, and on his departure Edvaiia goes forth to battle. 
Two Gandharvas then enter, and in a short speech each 
announce that lidvana is slain, on which Edma enters in 
triumph. The composition was perhaps intended to introduce 
a spectacle of the battle and procession, as it is otherwise 
difficult to conceive wliat object its extreme conciseness could 
have effected. It is said to have been written for the ydtrd of 
Kumdra-Pdla-Deva, by order of Tribhuvana-Pdla-Deva, by the 
poet Subhafa. 
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'fins is a piece* of tlio e.Iass tonue*iI X^iiUd, in four acts, by 
ViswanAtha, tlie son of Trimala-Dova, origiiiiilly from the banks 
of the (locliivai I, but vc.sieliii^ at Ik'iiaros, whoro the piece was 
represented at tin* or f<‘slival, of VisweAwara, the form 

under which h'iva is ])articuhirly worshippeil at that city. 

Mngiinkaleklia is the daught(*r of the king of Kamanlpa, 
or Asam: she has boon behelil by Karpiiratilaka, king of 
Kalinga, wliilst hunting, and the parties are mutually ena- 
moured. Tin* obstacle to their union is the love of S'ankha- 
p:ila, a flenion, to j)jipose whose supernatural agency the 
minister of the king of Kalinga, who alone is aware of the 
circumstance, invites to the palace a benevolent magician, 
Siddhayogini, and Slngaiikalekha is also lodged in the palace 
as the friend of tlu^ c|ucen Vilasavati. NotAnthstanding these 
precautions, she is caiTie<l olf by STankhapala to the temple of 
Kali, when the llaja wandering discoiisolate beyond his garden- 
bounds, comes to the spot, rescues her, and kills S^ankhapdla. 
lie is then united to Mrigankalekha in the presence of her 
father and brother, and with the consent of his (pieen, killing 
also, before the eonclusion of the rite, the brother of S^ankha- 
pdla, who comes to revenge him in the form of a wild olej)haiit, 
but is encountcreil and slain by the king. 

The author of this play is largely indebted to his pi*cdecossors 
for the story, incidents, and the thoughts of his play. The 
union of the king and Mrigslnkalekhii is eifected through the 
secret contrivance of the minister llatnachdda, because the 
lady’s husband is to become the master of the world. This is 
taken fi-oin the BalmivalL The conveyance of the princess to 
the temple of KAli, and her reseue by the king, are borrowed 
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from the Mdlati and Mmllutva ; and the site of the temple, and 
the appearance of the goblins, arc described to precisely the 
same purpose, but with inferior power. During the RAjiVs 
peregrinations in his love-frenzy, he passes through a wood, 
in which he inquires of differeut animals if they have seen his 
mistress, in a strain evidently copied from the fourth act of the 
Vikrama and UrvasL We must give the writer, therefore, 
little credit for originality ; nor has ho made good use of his 
materials, but has diluted the inci<lents he has borrowed with 
much prolix and tedious description of the rising and setting 
of the sun and moon, and the genial influence of the seasons. 
The language is polished, but in the modem style, and is 
rather elaborate than eh^gant. The i)lay is clearly a com- 
paratively recent composition, but no clue is afforded for the 
precise determination of its date. 
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This is a play in seven acts, the subject of which is taken 
from the Bhdgavata^ and relates to the loves of Krishna and 
B4dh4. It is, in fact, the Songs of Jayadeva ” dramatised. 

It may easily be supposed, that the jealous squabbles of two 
lovers furnish insufficient materials for a play of such length, 
and accordingly the Vidagdlui-Mddhava has little action, and 
is made up of dialogue that leads to nothing, and of un- 
interesting description. An attempt has been made to give 
some variety to it by the introduction of Chandr&valf, a 
nymph of Vfinddvalia, enamoured of Krishna, and by repre- 
senting the Pauriiamdsf, the personified day of full moon, as 
interesting herself in the union of Krishna and KidhA The 
piece is also in its different portions supposed to be applicable 
to the different seasons of the year at which the chief festivals 
in honour of Krishna are held, or the festival of spring in 
ChaUra or VaiSdkha^ that of the birth of Krish/ia in SrdvciAa or 
the rains, and the Bdsaydird, or dance of Krishna with the 
Gropis, in the season of autumn. 

The want of dramatic incident is not relieved by the 
literary merits of the composition, as there is little poetry in 
the thoughts. The style, though not devoid of melody, is 
not remarkably musical, and as the greater part of the charac- 
ters are females, much the most considerable portion of the 
language is Pr&kfit. The work does not rank very high in 
the estimation of the Hindus, except those of a particular 
sect, the Vdishdavas, who have followed the doctrines of 
Ghaitanya. The play is recommended to them, not only by 
the subject, but by its being the work of Rdpa, one of their 
founder’s first disciples, and one of the early teachers of the 
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sect. His name does not appear in tlie manuscript, and tiie 
prelude presents one singularity in the Sutradhdra*s per- 
sonating the author himself. The commentary, however, and 
the concurrent tradition of the VaisMnvas, leave no doubt 
as to Rupa’s being the writer of the drama ; and it is further 
established by the date of it, which is specified in the manu- 
script S. 1589 (A.D. 1533), at which peri«)d there is no doubt 
he flourished. 
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This is a drama in seven acts, the subject of which is the history 
of Ihima. The business is related in much the same order as 
in the Vira-Chantra and Murdri-Ndfuka. The piece was per- 
formed also like the latter of these two works at Jaganndth, 
at the festival of Purushottoma or Vishnu. The author is 
named Sandara-Misra, but we have no further knowledge of 
him. Of two copies consulted, one bears what appears to be 
the date of the composition, S^dka 1521, or A.n. 1509. The. 
composition possesses little dramatic, although it has some 
literary, merit. 
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This is a drama in eight acts, the subject of which is the 
secret loves of Ushd^ the daughter of the Asura B&da, and 
Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna, and the defeat and death 
of the former by that divinity. 

In the first act N£rada apprises KHshAa and Balarfima, that 
Indra is again in dread of the power of the demons, and 
especially of B^iia, who has acquired the particular favour 
of Sfiva^ and who is therefore not to be easily subdued. The 
conference ends by N4rada’s going to S^onapur, the capital of 
the demon, to endeavour to impair the fnendship between 
and S>iva, whilst Kfishna and his brother await the 

result. 

In the second act we learn from a conversation between 
JayA and Ylrabhadra^ attendants on P^atl and Slva^ that the 
excessive arrogance of B£ua, in his anxiety to match himself 
with Yishdu, has offended the latter, who has accordingly 
departed for KaiUsa^ after announcing that Bfina’s anxiety 
shall be alleviated whenever his banner falls. P&rvati also has 
gone to KfuUsa, after announcing to UshA that she will shortly 
behold her husband. Ush4 and Ghitringadfi are presently 
afterwards introduced, and in the conversation that ensues, the 
former expresses her impatience for the boon conferred by the 
goddess. 

In the third act Aniruddha and his friend YakuUnka inform 
the audience, that the former is violently enamoured of a 
damsel he has seen in his sleep, and despairs of discovering 
who she is, when Ntoida comes opportunely to his aid, and 
informs him that she is the daughter of B&fia; on which 
Anniruddha determines to go to his capital, first propitiating 
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Jwalaniukhi by peiianco, in order to obtain the means of enter- 
ing a city surrounded by a' wall of perpetual flame. 

The fourth act is one of mere conversation again, between 
Baila, his minister, and his wife. Tlie banner has fiillcn, and 
they endeavour to prevail on him to propitiate S'iva, in order 
to avert the evil omen, but he refuses. 

In the fifth act Aniniddha repairs to the shrine of Jwala- 
mukhi, and upon the point of offering himself as a sacrifict^ is 
prevented by the goddess, and receives from her the power 
of travelling through tlie air. Jwalainuklu is the form of 
Durgil, worshipped wh(?n*ver a subteiTancous flamo breaks 
forth, or wherever jets of carhiiretttMl hydrogen gas are emitted 
from the soil. A celebratcMl place of this description exists in 
India near Xadoun, and that this is the shrine intended by the 
author is apparent, from the dirc*ctiou taken l)y llhringin, a 
servant of Durg^i who pn^cedi^s Aniruddha, to prepare the 
goddess to grant his reqiu'st. As he proceeds in liis aerial 
car, he notices the countri(‘s of Orissa, Ikmgal, lleliar, Oiide 
<ir Ayodhya, Prayuga, llastinapui or Delhi, and Kiirnjangala 
or Tahneser, wdience. he comes to Jwahimukhi. Aniriiddha’s 
visit to the goddess is sonic‘thiiig unusnal in dramatic composi- 
tion, and characteristic of a prevailing form of the Hindu 
religion some few ceiitiiric?s ago, that of the ritual prescribed 
by the Tantnii, lu bis de.scri[»tion of the shrine, and the 
sports of the goblins who surrouiid it, the author has imitated 
the Mdlaii ami Mddhava. 

In the next act Uslia ami Chitralekha receive a visit from 
Xarada, in whose presence the lattcfr unfolds a pijeture con- 
taining portraits of all the chief characters in Swanga, I’atda, 
and on earth, or ludra, and other goils ; Sesha, TaUshaka and 
the Nagas, and different princes, as the kings of Alagadha, 
Mtithiira, Avanti, JMadra, Alahislimatf, and Vidarblin, Yii- 
dhishfhira, Krishiia, Jlaladeva, I’radyumiia, and finally Ani- 
niddha, whom Usha recogni/.es as the individual $cen in her 
dream, and of whom she is eiuimoured. Xarada recommends 
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Chitraleklid being sent to DwArAvaii to invite Aniruddha, 
whom he enables to hy thither, whilst he remains in charge 
of UshA, whom lie sends to the garden to await her lover's 
arrival. 

The seventh act brings Aniriiddha and Chitralekha to 
S'oiiapur, and the former is unitcMl to liis mistress. 

The eighth describes the detection of Anirnddha by BAiia, 
and the engagement that <nisnes, in a dialogue between NArada 
and PArvata. Kvishiia, Ikiladeva, and Pradyumna coming to 
the aid of the prince, the day is going ill with BAiia, when 
KArttikeya, Oanesa, and S'iva and Cliarid'f come to his succour. 
The author, who is a gives the advantage to the sons 
of Siva, but the Vishnu- and Hhnf/nvaiarPurdnas tell the story 
very differently ; and subject the Saivas to rather severe treat- 
ment ; the legend being apparently founded on some hostile 
conflict between the followers of S'iva and Krishiia. The 
dramatist is obliged to admit, that, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of his allies, BAiia has all his thousand arms cut'off by 
Krishna except four. S'iva advances to the aid of his votary, 
when a combat ensues between the gods, which Brahma 
ilescends to arrest. They imibKice, whilst PArvatf and Brahma 
support Balia to makes his .submission. The parties enter, 
when Vishnu <leclares he is less .sensible of the wounds inflicted 
by BAiia, than of the regret he feels at his iiresumptioii in 
contending with S'iva. The latter consoles him by telling him 
he only did a warrior's duty, and that military j^rowess is 
independent of all motives of love or hatred. PArvatl then 
brings Usha to the s])ot, and by her desii*e, and that of »S'iva, 
Bslna gives his daughter to Aniniddlia. S'iva' then elevates 
him to the rank of one of his .attendants, under the name of 
MahAkAla, and the piece concludes with the wish of Anirnddha, 
that the fame of the vci-scs of the bard may endure as long sis 
the universe. 

The Madhurdniriidfiha is the work of Chandra-S'ekhara, the 
son of Gopfnatha, the religious preceptor of a prince who is 
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relebraied for liis encouragement of literature and his victories 
over the ^Ilechcliluis. llis name is said to bo Vlra, ^ith the 
epithet Ke:*ann,Avhich being synonymous with Simha,the prinev' 
intended is probably Vi'ra-Simha, the KAj.i of Bundlecimd, whr. 
flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth ccntur3^ The 
juece was represented at a festival in honour of S'iva, and the 
jiuthor is a decided tSaira, although he has chosen a Vaishnnvn 
hero. We have no further information rcsj)ccting the "writer. 
I'he x)iocc abounds too much with description to be a gooci 
play ; the style has considerable merit. 
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A DRAMA, in seven acts, the subject of which is the dcstriic* 
tion of Kaihsa by Krishna. 

In the first act, Kamsa, king of Matlmni, alannecl by a 
voice from heaven, that the son of his sister, predestined to 
destroy liim, has escaped the precautions taken against his 
birth, consults with his minister what he shall do, and upon 
his advice orders all Tjrahmans and holy and religious 
characters to be seized or slain, ainl all sacred and pious 
observance to cease. In the second act, (iarga the Muni 
relates to Tillajangha, an emissary of the minister, the different 
exploits of the juvenile Krishna, and the latter also witnesst^s 
the destruction of the demon Kesin, one of those infernal beings 
who in vain attempted to kill the divine child, instigatcrl by 
their prescience of their fate when he slioiihl reach inatiurity. 
The thinl act is occu^jic*! with a dialogue between Akrura and 
his Charioteer, the fonner being on his way to Cokiila, to invite 
Krishna to Mathura. The fourth act opens with what the 
author t(*rins a PraMcanti^ an introductory dialogue between 
a staff-bcare^- and an astrologer, respecting the object of Aki'ura’s 
journey. Ba^arAina and l\ri.shna.thcn make their appearance*, 
attended by SudAmau and Akrura, and accompanied by theii* 
foster parents, Nanda and Yasoda, who take leave of the 
children. The latter play the part of mutes, and, .after bowing 
to the elders and receiving their benediction, depart. The 
seniors thcti express their giief for their loss, and quit the. 
stage ; after which we have the boys again, as proceeding on 
their journey, till they are overtaken by a messenger from 
KAdliA, in consequence of which Krishna determines to sj^end 
some time at YfindAviina. The fifth act conveys them to Kamsa’s 
palace at MatliurA, describing the difiereiit occurrences on the 
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road as related in the Bhdgavaia^ and similar works. The first 
part of the sixth act consists of a dialogue between a Veira- 
dhaarik and the KoMhapdh^ a staff-bearer and the chief of the 
police^ describing the combat of the youths with the royal 
elephant of Kamsa^ after the death of which they retire to 
make way for BalarAma and Krishna, with Kamsa’s two wrest- 
lers, GhAfitira and Mushtfika. After some conversation between 
them and a few specimens of their skill, the former speakers 
resume the dialogue, and describe the defeat and death of the 
athkicgy which they go off to report to Kainsa. We have then 
partly in action, and partly in narrative, the death of that 
pnnce, which ends the sixth act. The seventh act re-unites 
the boys with their mortal parents, Vasudeva and Devakl ; and 
to console the latter for her brother’s death, Efishfia installs 
her father Ugrasena in the sovereignty of MathurA. 

This drama is consequently nothing more than a re-set of 
the tenth section of the Bhdgavaia-Purdia^ which gives an 
account of the early life of the last incarnation of VishAn as 
KfishAa. It is, in fact, little else than the same work thrown 
into dialogue, and the character of it is chiefly narrative and 
descriptive. There is little action, and what there is, is 
inartiflcially and disjointedly put together. The language is in 
general good, although highly elaborate. The compounds are 
interminable and of constant recurrence, which is sufficient to 
establish the comparatively modem date of the play. The 
same may be inferred from the conjectural identification, of the 
persons connected with the composition of the drama. 

The author is called KfishAa-Kavi, the son of Nfisiiulia ; he 
is also termed ffesha-KfishAa-PaAdita, the first of which ap- 
pellations indicates a Mahratta original. With respect to the 
latter, there is a KfishAa-PaAdita, of the Benares school of 
grammar, author of a commentary on the Prakriyd-Kaumudi^ 
an abridgement of which, the Taltwa-Chandra^ was completed 
by one of his pupils, Jayanta, in tlie year 1687 (A.D. 1631). 
The patron of the author and person who presides in the 
VOL. II. 2 c 
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assembly is styled, ‘^the sovereign upholding Govardhana, the 
son of Todar, the ornament of the race of Tandana, and whose 
Guru was Girdhdri-Ndth.” Girdhdri-Ndth was the grandson 
of Vallabha, the founder of the Gokulastha Gosains, who 
flourished early in the sixteenth century ; and Todar may have 
been Akber’s financial minister, Todar Mai. The drama was 
performed at a festival held at Benares in honour of Viswes- 
wara; and it seems not improbable, therefore, that it was 
written about two centuries ago, or in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when Kfishfia-Pafidita, the preceptor of 
Jayanta, might easily be cotemporary with the son of Todar 
Mai, and a grandson of Yallabha-Xchdrya. 


PRADYUMNA VIJAYA. 


This is a drama in seven acts, the subject of which is the 
victory of Pradyumna, the son of Kfishfia, over Vajrandbha. 
the sovereign of the Daityas. The story is, in fact, taken with 
servile fidelity from the Harivarhia^ the last section of the 
MaMbhdrataj and the incidents, as there narrated, are dramatist 
without addition or omission. 

The chief personages of the play, as of the poem, are demi- 
gods and demons, and the YAdavas, or kinsmen of Krishfia and 
his son. We have also in the former, as in the latter, the pair 
of geese, the Hailhsa and Harhsiy who inspire Frabh4vatl, the 
daughter of YajranAbha, and Pradyumna, with a mutual passion 
before they have beheld each other, and who contrive their secret 
nuptials. The introduction of such performers on the stage 
must have had rather an extraordinary effect, although not 
more so than the Birds and Wasps of Aristophanes, or the lo of 
.^chylus, who, as the dialogue sufiiciently proves, were dressed 
in character. 
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The stolen intenriews of the lovers being communicated by 
N4nda to the father, Pradyumna is about to fall a victim to 
his vengeance, when Kf ishAa and Baladeva with their followers 
come to his rescue, and a combat ensues, in which VajranAbha 
is defeated and slain. The whole of this engagement, occupy- 
ing the entire last act, is described by two Gandliarbas, as 
supposed to be seen by them from their chariots in the air. 
Other portions of the piece are in narrative to a very consider- 
able extent, the subject of which is foreign to the business ; as 
the wars of the gods and demons, the rape of KambhA by 
S&vaAa» and the destruction of Kdma by S'iva. The action is 
also frequently interrupted by laboured and tedious descriptions 
of the hours of the day and seasons of the year, in the usual 
hackneyed strain. The style, although elaborate, is not remark- 
ably beautiful, and there is no imagination in the thoughts. ^ 
The play is the work of a FaAdit, not of a poet 

The author of the PradyumnorVijaya is named ^ankara- 
Dikshita^ the sonof B&la-KfishAa Dlkshita, the son of £>hund'hi- 
KAja. The date of the composition is fixed at about the middle, 
of the last century, having been written for performance at the 
coronation of Sabha-Siifiha, the BdjA of Pannah, who was the son 
of Hfidaya-Siihha, and grandson of the celebrated Chatra4Sfi&I, 
BAjA of Bundelcund. 
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This is a play iu five acts, the subject of iirhich is taken 
from the tenth section of the Bhdgavata^ and is the elevation of 
»9rldiman (or, as written more frequently, SudAman), the early 
companion and fellow-student of Kf ishi&a, to sudden and unex- 
pected affluence, by the regard of that deity, and in requital of 
S^rld&man’s attachmenu The story, which is not uninteresting 
in its original form, attracted the taste of Sir William Jones, 
and forms part of his Hymn to Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth 
and fortune. 

The opening of the piece is in the style of our ancient mora- 
lities ; and in the first act. Poverty and Folly are sent to asaail 
Sfrl<Uman, who is obnoxious to Lakshmi for his attachment to 
Saraswatl, or, in other words, who prefers learning to house 
and lands ; for Fortune, it is said, will not even glance upon 
the pious and wise, but flies them in proportion as they are 
devoted to philosophy and virtue. On the other hand, Kfishfia 
or Vishfiu employs the same agents to recover those whom 
Fortune has corrupted. Folly, entering into their hearts, 
prepares the way for Poverty, and when reduced to distress^ 
their minds are weaned from worldly affections, and they are 
fitted for heaven. These allegorical personages effect their 
puix>ose with ?rld4man, by demanding the rites of hospitality, 
and being accordingly admitted into his dwelling. 

In the second act SirldAman is persuaded by his wife^ Vasu- 
matl, who has seen a propitious dream, to repair to Kfishfia, to 
see if his opulent friend will restore his broken fortunes. He 
takes with him a handful of rice, dried and cleaned after boil- 
ing, as a present. 

The third act conducts S^rlddman to the palace of Kriahfia, 
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where he is received with great respect by that divinity and 
his two principal wives, Rnkmidi and Satyabh4m& ; the former 
washes his feet, the latter wipes them, and KHshiia sprinkles 
the remaining water upon his own head. After recalling 
some of the occurrences of their juvenile days, when they were 
fellow-students, KfisliAa leads his friend into the garden, where 
they remain till towards sun-set ; Krishna, Siriddman, the Vidd- 
shaka, G4lava, and the gardener, striving who shall utter the 
most tedious descriptions of the beauties of the place and the 
decline of the sun, when they are summoned to join the queens 
and their attendants. 

"The greater portion of the next act is occupied with the 
representation of Kfishiia*s frolics amongst his women, and the 
buffoonery of the Vidtishaka, partly in action, partly in descrip- 
tion, Siriddman and Gdlava his disciple being spectators, and 
occasionally taking a part in the dialogue. After some time 
spent in this manner, Siriddman takes his leave, and, although 
dismissed with great reverence, departs as poor as he came. 
He recollects this on his way back, and consoles himself with 
observing, that wealth intoxicates as well as wine, and that the 
affection of Krishiia is a thing which no one can steal from him 
His disciple is not so submissive, and reminds him that it was 
not to get mere civility that he was sent on this errand by his 
wife. When they approach their residence, they find instead 
of the miserable hovel of Siriddman, a splendid and extensive 
town, and Hriddman is in great affliction at the disappearance of 
his wife, when he is seen and solicited by a KandivMn^ or cham- 
berlain, who calls liimself his servant, to enter a stately palace. 
Siriddman thinking this is a jest upon his poverty, threatens to 
beat him if he does not depart, but the chamberlain perseveres, 
and tells him that whilst he was absent Krishna has converted 
his cottage into a town, named after him S^riddmapura, and 
supplied it with every article of use or luxury. With mudi 
reluctance and unyielding incredulity Hriddman is prevailel 
upon to enter the palace. 
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The last act farings KtiahAa to pay a viait to his friend. He 
aniyee in his aerial chariot accompanied by SatyabhAmi and 
the Yiddshaha, and his bounties are duly acknowledged by the 
object on whom they have been bestowed. 

There is too much description and too little action in this 
piece to constitute a good play, but there is some vivacity in 
the thoughts, and much melody in the style. It is a modem 
work, the composition of SAma-RAja-Dlkshita, the son of 
Narahari-Dlkshita, and was written for the amusement of 
Ananda-RAya, a petty RAJA in Bundelcund. This family of the 
Dikshitas, a race of Mahratta BrAhmans, has continued its dra- 
matic studies to the present day ; and to a descendant of the 
author of this drama, Lalla-Dikshita, I am indebted for the 
manuscript of the MfkhehhaJeatif and for very valuable assistance 
in the translation of that and several other pieces in this collec- 
tion. Lalla-Dlkshita is the only BrAhman I ever met with who 
might be considered conversant with the dramatic literature of 
the Hindus. 
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A FARCE in one act| or two Sandhis or portions, by Sdmardja- 
Dlkshita, the author of the preceding play, written for per- 
formance at a festival in honour of Vishdu. The chief object 
of this piece is the ridicule of the S^aiva ascetics, one of whom, 
MureSwara, is represented in love with a dancing-girl. His 
two pupils, to whom he communicates his passion after 
swearing them to secrecy by making them swallow some sea- 
water, endeavour to anticipate him, and being prevented by 
his vigilance, seek to expose him, by bringing him before 
P4pdch&ra, a king. The king, however, makes light of his 
offence, and at the intercession of others of the fraternity, 
who are of great credit in his kingdom, allows him to retain 
possession of the damsel. The satire is levelled at the 
assumption of the ascetic character by improper persons, 
and the king’s confidant proclaims Mureiwara a Yavana^ or 
Mohammedan. In a dialogue also with a brother saint the 
same idea is conveyed. 

**MurUwara, {Pointing to Pdpd.) Who is that? 

KMvidnanda. My well-beloYed disciple. 

Mur His caste ? 

KH%h, A weaver. 

Mur. What other followers have yon I 

KHA. Many ; bat what need you inquire f Behold, Yavanas^ 
Madras, potters, weaver^ plowmen, cowherd^ vendors of liquors, 
and harlots out of number, are accomplished in their coano of pn- 
pillage by simply whispering into thdr ears.” 

The piece is, of course, of the same date as the preceding. 
The language is highly laboured, but, there is little fancy or 
humour in the composition. It has, however, the recommen- 
dation of being exempt from gross indecent, the prevailing 
blemish of the class to which it belongs. 
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The only nunuacript of this met with is incomplete at the 
b anning and end, and consequently the name of the author 
does not appear. It is somewhat indelicate, but not devoid of 
humour. VUwanagara, a Jangama or mendicant of a parti- 
cular class, quarrels with his disciples for the possession of 
Anangasend, a courtezan. They refer the case to Asi^iti- 
MLSra, a BiAhman, who lives by solving knotty points of law, 
and who decrees that until it can be decided to whidh the 
damsel bdongs, she shall remain under the protection of him- 
self as umpire. 


hasyAriJava. 


A come piece in two acts. It is a severe, but grossly 
indelicate satire upon the licentiousness of Brfihmaus assuming 
the character of religious mendicants. It satirises also the 
encouragement given to vice by princes, the inefficienqr of minis- 
ters, and the ignorance of physicians and astrologers. The 
king, Anayasindhu, in his progress through his city, regrets to 
find everything subverted; that Chindhlas, not Br&hmans, 
make shoes ; that wives are chaste and husbands constant ; and 
that respect is paid to the respectable, not to the vile. He 
stops at the house of a courtezan, where the rest of the chatao- 
ters assemble ; Yiiwfibhfinda, in the garb of a Baiva mendicant: 
K a l a h t nku ra, his disciple, and who fights for the possession of 
a courtezan : YyAdhisindhn, the doctor, who cures the dudie by 
applying a heated needle to the palate, and perforates the 
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pupil of the eye in order to restore vision. Stdhuhiifisaka» the 
chief of police, who reports with great satisfaction that the 
dty is completely in the hands of thieves : the commander-in- 
diief, Banajambdka, who alter patting on his armour has 
valiantly cut a leech in two: and Mahdy&trilo^ the astrologer, 
who, in answer to a question of the time to take a journey, 
indicates hours and positions which, according to Hindu belief, 
proclaim approaching death. The king leaves the party at the 
end of the first act : the second is occupied with the dispute 
between the ascetic and his pupil, which they refer to the 
decision of MahAniTldakl^ another BrAhman, who asserts that 
he composed the Flsdas and vidted Sioarga, where he treated 
Vfihaqpati and Brahmfi with contempt^ and gave Siva a 
drubbing. These notices will convey some idea of the com- 
position. It is the work of a Paficfit named Jagadiia, and 
was represented at the vernal festival ; but where, or when, it 
is not known. The physician, amongst his authorities, names 
Yligbhatta, a medical writer, subsequent to those who may be 
considered the fbthers of the sdence^ and who is therefore per- 
haps comparatively modem. The class of Brihmans aimed at 
also is that of the Eaula^ Kulln% orYAmAchAiln, or left-handed 
sect^ the practices of which, as reduced to a qrstem, are not 
likely to be of any antiquity. 
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This is also a Prdhasana^ or Farce in two acts, and is espe- 
cially a satire upon princes who addict themselves to idleness 
and sensuality, and fail to patronise the Br&hmans. The 
hero is Kalivatsala, or the darling of the age of iniquity : he 
is sovereign of DharmanASa, or the destruction of virtue, and 
he takes as his spiritual guide, Kukarmapanch&nana, the S^iva 
of iniquity. SatyAchArya, a pious Brahman returned from 
VfindAvana, who is treated by the king and his courtiers with 
great indignity, holds the following conversation with his 
brethren in jail : — 

StOjfd, How now, holy sin, how fares it with ye ? 

Brdhmans, We once had lands in free gift. 

Saiyd. What then I 

Brdhmam, Why, know you not the customs of this eouniijT If 
the god of wealth owned lands here that yielded but a grain of com, 
the king would send him in three days to beg alms, clad in tatters 
and with a platter in his hand. The characteristics of our sovereign 
are love of untruth, passion for other men’s wives, fondness for the 
intoxicating juice of bhang, esteem for the wicked, addiction to vice, 
and detestation of virtue. 

Saigd, You say right. What chance is there for the good T The 
king is unwise, his associates are wicked, his chief councillor is a 
knave^ and his minister a s^undrel. Yet the people are many; why 
ia not such misconduct resented ? 

BrdkmanB. The manners of ib» people are equally depraved : they 
are valiant in oppression, skilful in falsehood, and persevering only 
in contempt for the pious. 

SaigA, How are the scribes f 

Brdkmana. They collect the revenues by any expedient^ and 
vigilantly inflict penalties on the wise. The Bcdhmaaa are not 
allowed to keep even the dust upon their bodies; the dust acenmn- 
lated on their feet is claimed by the K^fsths. What can we aiqr of 
this reign f Thd dumb alone can apeak trails the deaf hear the law, 
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the eone of the barren are well behaved, the blind behold the obaerv- 
ance of the Scriptures. 

Saijid, Why do not men of merit quit the country ? 

Brdkmant, Our dwellings have been given to courteanSf our 
lands to drunkards^ and we are detained in prison for what our an- 
eestors expended. 

Satyd. I. have heard enough. It is sinful to hold any communi- 
cation with the profane. Better fortune attend you. 

There is some bitterness in this, and there is also some 
humour in the piece, especially at the expense of the General, 
Samara- Jambdka, the jackall of war, who boasts that he can 
cleave a roll of butter with his falchion, and is said to tremble 
from top to foe at the approach of a mosquito. There is also 
some rather bold censure of the immoralities of the Purddds. 

DhofmdMtla. What says the law ! * Thou shall not commit adul- 
tery-' 

Kuharma. The language of fools. So much of the law as the 
sages and gods themselves observed, be our guide, not such com- 
mands as they contemned, like this. India deceived the wife of 
Gautama ; Chandra carried off the bride of his Guru ; Yams enjoyed 
the QKraae of Pdddu in her husband’s shape ; and Mddhava debauched 
the wives of all the cowherds of Vfinddvana. Those conceited fod^ 
the FiUidita^ imagining themselves sages, alone have made this a rin. 

DAomdnala. But this is the precept of the Mishin How answer you 
to that? 

Kubarma, They were impostors. Becoming too old to relish, 
pleasure, th^ condemned it, and out of envy forbade to others what 
they could no longer eigoy themselves. 

AH, Yeiy true, very true I We never heard such brthodox doctrine 
before. 

In consequence of this and rimilar decisions, fhe king orders 
vice to be proclaimed virtue by beat of drum, and the piece 
concludes with the perpetual banishment of all the Brihmans. 

There is more humour in this than any of the other Faroes, 
and less indeeenqr> although it is not wholly free from the 
ordinary fault of thoBe attempts at wit. Hindu Comedy, how- 
ever, is not worse than the old Comedy of the Greeks in this 
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respect ; and the indelicacy b attributable, in some degree, 
to the constitution oi society in both instances, and the ex- 
clusion of women from public entertainments. 

The Kautuka-Sarvaswa is the composition of a Padcfit named 
6opin4tha. The date is not known, but it is not likely to be 
ancient, as it was written for representation at the autumnal 
festival of the DurgdrPujd^ a ceremony peculiar to the province 
of Bengal, and no doubt, as there practised, of comparatively 
modem institution. 


CHITRA-YAJNA. 


A DRAAIA in five acts, the subject of which is the celebrated 
legend of Daksha. The first act describes the assemblage of 
the gods and sages on the occasion of the sacrifice, and their 
reception by Daksha. The dialogue is curiously imperfect, 
being left to be supplied by the performer, partly after the 
fashion of the Camedia a Soggetio of the Italian Theatre before 
Goldoni. Thus, at the end of the first act, the stage direction 
is : “ Daksha bows down to the feet of the gods, and puts the 
dust from under them upon his head, after which he propitiates 
them fully in the spoken dialect, and then proceeds to the place 
of sacrifice, reading or reciting the usual and followed 

by the l^ishis.” And the second act opens with the stage 
direction ; Daksha enters, takes his seat, and orders the at- 
tendants to distribute rice to the BrAhmans, for the purpose of 
invoking their benediction. They receive the rice, scatter it, 
and pronounce the swastivachana^ or benedictory text.” 

The whole ceremonial of the oblation to fire is then repre- 
sented contrary to the received rule, which prohibits the dra* 
xnatic exhibition of sacred rites. Even some of the manbraa are 
given, as swtUid agnaye^ oblation to Agni, or fire, &c. After 
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these ceiemonies, Dadhlchi comes to the sacrifice, when a dis- 
pute ensues between him and Daksha, upon the impropriety of 
omitting to invite ffiva; and the dispute becoming rather 
warm, Daksha orders his guest to be turned out, which closes 
the second act. 

The third act contains little more than directions for the 
business. The gods partake Dadhlchi’s indignation at the 
disrespectful mention of Siva, and rise to depart. Daksha 
orders his servants to guard the door and prevent their going 
forth : the gods, however, force their way. The Munis then 
also withdraw, on which Daksha goes out, exclaiming he will 
^ve double- the usuid presents to those who remain. N4rada 
follows him, announcing his purpose of going to Kaildsa with 
the news. The next scene represents S^iva and Bhav4nl, to 
whom N4rada comes to tell them what has occurred. “ He 
enten playing the and singing hymns in honour of 
Mahfideva,” one of which, of some length, is given. Ntaula’s 
communication is very brief. 

Aftt. Now, Ndrada, whence come yon ? 

Ndr, Yoor godship is omniscient, you know all that has hap- 
pened bat hare asked me through a wish to hear it from my lips. 
We jreTB all inrited to Daksha’s sacrifice. Dadhlchi finding that 
you were not included, took Daksha to task pretty diarply, and 
walked o upon which I came to pay you my respects. 

This haying said, and prostrated himself on the ground, the Moni 
Ndrada, with his lute hanging on his neck, again departed from 
Eaildsa mountain. 

Passages of narrative being occasionally interspersed in this 
manner with the dialogue and stage direction. This ends the 
act. The author treats S'iva and Bhavfini as Mr. Puff does the 
confidante, and leaves them to get off the stage as they can ; 
or rather it is to be supposed that they remain on, as they 
b^gin the fourth act. The goddess asks leave to go and see 
her &ther. Siva replies it is quite contrary to etiquette to go 
without an invitation. She replies, she need not stand on 
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ceremony with her father; when Siva addresses her rather 
uncivilly, but to the usual purport of Paurdnik mysticism. 
** How ! would you impose upon me with falsehoods 1 Dak^a 
is not your father, nor is his wife your mother. You are the 
father of all things, the mother of the universe. Those versed 
in the Vedas declare you male and female too." The discussion 
on this subject occupies the rest of the act, and ends, like 
most matrimonial debates, in the lady’s being allowed to follow 
her own inclinations. 

In the fifth act Sati comes to her father, and vainly en- 
deavours to impress him with respect for her husband. She 
quits him to throw herself into the sacrificial fire, which of 
course is left to the language of description. N4rada then 
makes his appearance, and tells Daksha to prepare for the 
consequences of his folly. Virabhadra, Siva’s attendant, then 
enters and plays some antics, to represent the treatment this 
being is described to have inflicted on the assistants at the 
sacrifice. Shaking the earth with his tread, and filling space 
with his extended arms, he rolls his eyes in wrath. Some of 
the gods he casts on the ground and tramples on them ; he 
knocks out the teeth of some with his fists, plucks out the 
beards of some, and cuts off the ears, arms, and noses of 
others ; some he smites double, and others he tosses into the 
sacrifimal fire and ends by decapitating the cause of his 
master’s indignation, the helpless Daksha. 

This heterogeneous composition is the work of a Paficfit of 
Nadiya, YaidyandtharVAchaspati-Bhalffich&iya, and was com- 
posed for the festival of Go vinda, by desire of l^wara-Chandra, 
the of Nadiya, about twenty or thirty years ago. It is 
so flr valuable, as conveying a notion of the sort of attempts 
at dramatic composition made by the present race of Hindus 
in Bengal The Ydtrdfi or Jdtrds^ which are occasionally re- 
presented in the Bengal language follow the plan of the 
Yajna, with still less pretension to a literaiy character. They 
are precisely the imprommfti emmedia of the Italians^ the 
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business alone being sketched by the author, and the whole of 
the dialogue supplied by the actors. The dialogue is diversified 
by songs, which are written and learnt by heart. Some 
improvements, however, have been made of late years in the 
representation of the performance : the details of the story are 
more faithfully and minutely followed, and part of the dialogue 
is composed and taught by the author to the actors. 


TBE END. 


MIINTBD BY BALLANTYKB AND COMPANY 







